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THE STATUS OF THE 
PHARMACIST. 

E present in this issue, in addition 
to many other articles of special 
interest, a valuable symposium of 

views on the present position of pharmacy 
in the United States, in which the opin- 
ions of many authorities are fully set 
forth. 

Personally we differ from those 
. aa” who hold the opinion that 

pharmacy is no longer the 
scientific calling it once was. Indeed, we 
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question whether pharmacy has ever yet 
been a scientific or professional occupa- 
tion. No one can honestly say that ten, 
twenty or thirty years ago pharmacy was 
a scientific occupation. It was no more 
so than was the practice of medicine in 
the Middle Ages by the barbers. Many 
fall into the absurd error of imagining 
that because years ago pharmacy was an 
easy calling and profits were large, it was, 
therefore, a professional occupation. This 
seems to be the only ground for deploring 
the fallen state of modern pharmacy. 

Modern methods of business have of 
necessity cut down profits and forced the 
pharmacist into handling goods not 
strictly pharmaceutical, but pbarmacy 
proper was never so scientific a calling as 
it is to day and the pharmacist never had 
such opportunities to secure for himself 
professional recognition. 


THIS Pharmacy at present is in an 
TRANSITION evolutionary stage, and while 
PERIOD. we deplore the existence of 
many of the present conditions we do 
not hold the pessimistic idea that phar- 
macy is in danger of being swept out of 
existence. Pharmacists are a necessity 
to the community, and if evolutionary 
laws hold good they are bound to come 
out on top in the end, though this is but 
Job's comfort to those who are struggling 
against the adverse conditions of the 
pharmacy of to-day. For the existence 
of these conditions pharmacists and phy- 
sicians are both to blame, the latter espe- 
cially, for the enormous growth of the 
greatest evil of modern pharmacy—the 
proprietary medicine. We do not, how- 
ever, consider that this evil will grow 
much further, for with better educa- 
tional advantages such a condition of af- 
fairs is bound to end sooner or later, and 
already we fancy we can see signs of the 
end. 

To day it depends largely on the phar- 
macist himself whether he will be merely 
a purveyor of drugs and galenicals or de- 
mand and secure more or less professional 
recognition. Physicians we always find 
are only too willing to consult the drug- 
gist where such confidence is not mis- 
placed. 

It has been stated that 
men cannot be reformed 
by act of Legislature, and 
we think that the same remark is appl1- 
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cable to pharmacists. Restrictive laws 
usually recoil on the heads of those who 
make them, and we think that a similar 
result would ensue if pharmacists secured 
the passage of laws restricting too much 
the practice of pharmacy. Opposition 
under such conditions would come from 
within, and that is always harder to fight 
than outside competition. 


Benefits Pare food and drug laws 
OF PURE FOOD are a necessity, not so much 
LAWS. for the pharmacist’s benefit. 
but for the protection of the public. The 
action of such laws, where enforced 
in the right spirit, has been beneficial to 
the druggist, inasmuch as it has shown 
the public where the best service is to be 
obtained, and not only so, but by more or 
less compelling the druggist to study the 
scientific side of his craft, which other- 
wise would probably be neglected. 
Pharmacy, in our opinion, will work 
oat in due course its own salvation. 


THE DENVER MEETING. 


The general trend of advance 
‘eimai in pharmacy is along the line 
section, Of alkaloidal drugs, their assay 

and the examination of the 
products of our manufacturers, so as to 
detect adulterations and expose fraud. 
The work of the scientific section this 
year was somewhat varied, and included 
microscopic and botanic as well as chem- 
ical examinations of drugs, assay of 
drugs, both comparison of processes and 
of drugs of various ages and species. The 
complete analysis of some drugs was re- 
ported, and as a desirable novelty the in- 
vestigation of the adulterations usually 
found in drugs, as well as new ones and 
of processes to detect them. 

In this line the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association can do the pharmacists of 
this country much good by working out 
processes to enable them to detect adul- 
terations of the drugs they buy and thus 
prevent the chance of their being ruined 
by being pounced upon by the State 
chemist and fined for selling adulterated 
drugs which they bought for pure. 

There were presented in all twenty-two 
papers, and with few exceptions all were 
on different subjects. It was shown that 
jaborandi leaves are not as rich in alka- 
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loid as they formerly were, which ac- 
counts for the high price of pilocarpine ; 
furthermore it was shown that micro- 
scopic investigation can distinguish be- 
tween the various-varieties of wild cherry 
bark, and that the old or brown thick bark 
was more valuable therapeutically than 
the generally believed superior young, 
thin, green, so-called ‘‘ virgin” bark. 

As in case of ipecac root, this shows 
how necessary it is to examive these 
things carefully and thus avoid paying 
fancy prices for certain varieties of drugs 
that actually are less valuable thera- 
peutically than others less costly. 

The concensus of opinion of the section 
was that percentage by weight of finished 
product was the only standard to adopt 
for surgical dressings, the debate on this 
subject being very sharp. 

It was shown that Spanish ergot was 
more valuable than Russian and Russian 
more valuable than German ergot, and 
also that the great majority of so-called 
U.S. P. pepsins of the market do not 
come up to the claimed digestive strength 
on the label when examined by the 
U.S. P. 1890 process of assay. 

It was demonstrated that all the aconi- 
tines of the market are impure and are 
not aconitine, but mixtures of many sub- 
stances, principally decomposition prod- 
ucts of the aconitine. DUQUESNEL’S aconi- 
tine was found to be the best product in 
the market, but even this is somewhat 
admixed with decomposition products. 
KELLER’s method was shown to be the 
best by far for assaying coca leaves. 

A very interesting innovation was in- 
troduced in the shape of an analysis of 
50,000 prescriptions from all over the 
country. The percentage of times vari- 
ous classes of ingredients were prescribed, 
and also various well-known individual 
compounds, was given, and other State 
associations were requested to contribute 
their similar list of prescriptions so as to 
increase the size of this list and make it 
more valuable. Fluid extracts are pre- 
scribed most generally, then tinctures, 
pills and triturates in the order named. 
Opium is prescr. bed most, then cinchona 
and calomel. 

Proprietary articles are falling off some- 
what in certain sections and increasing 
in others. Antipyrin and acetanilid are 
falling off at the expense of phenacetine. 
Most likely, though, the cause of the 
acetanilid decreasing is due to the fact 
that it is now used as the basis and active 
ingredient of so many nostrums and pro- 
prietary mediciner, 

The action of the section in appointing 
at the chairman's suggestion a Pharma- 
ceutical Research Committee is an impor- 
tant step in advance, for by it work can be 
mapped out on certain special topics and 
the work of many be concentrated on the 
same under the guidance of capable in- 
vestigators. 


secrion on The attendance at the meet- 
commercia, 188 Of the commercial sec- 
interests. tion indicated that deep in- 

terest existed in the subjects 
to be brought before this body. The 
chairman's address was very exhaustive 
and inclined toward very radical treat- 
ment of trade abuses. 

Acting on the recommendations con- 
tained therein, a trade interest and 
county organization committee was cre- 
ated, to consist of three members at 
large and one member in each State and 
Territory having an organized State as- 
sociation ; also a committee of five mem- 
bers, to be known as the ‘‘ Committee on 
Proprietary and Pharmaceutical Prod- 
ucts.” These committees are expected to 
give attention to matters of local organi- 
zation and trade abuses, and the result 
of the efforts they shall make to c_rrect 
the existing condition of affairs will be 
watched with interest. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions gives a succinct outline of the 
work which demands attention. 


Several papers were presented which 


outlined various plans for relief. The re- 
registration theory advocated in “ A final 
Remedy” seemed to meet with approval on 
all sides. The crystallization of a plan 
of relief, which can be carried out after 
all the druggists have been brought into 
line in this way, is not yet entirely formu- 
lated, but it would seem that, with such 
thorough organization as would result 
from re-registration, with its attendant 
income, a plan can readily be formulated 
which wouid be of tripartite character 
and at once settle many of the vexed 
questions now existing. 

The paper on ‘‘American Chemical In- 
dustries” illustrated in a practical way 
how foreign countries are discriminating 
against American products by means of 
the trade mark laws of this country. 
There seems to be no good reason why 
American manufacturers should not have 
the field, or at least first choice. As 
things exist, however, every other nation 
has a first option, and both the medical 
and pharmaceutical professions seem in- 
clined in no small degree to favor foreign 
rather than American products. This 
could be corrected in a great measure, re- 
gardless of legislation, if our professional 
brethren of both classes would insist on 
American goods at all times. 

The ‘‘ Non-Secret Remedy” question 
was treated in two papers of opposite 
character. This is a question which can 
only be settled by the retail druggists 
and is largely personal in its character. 
It is also regulated by local conditions. 
The alcohol question was discussed and 
the action of last year affirmed. 

The Universal Trade Association re- 
ceived marked attention. After the per- 
sonal experience of several associations 
and individuals had been related a reso- 
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lution was passed cautioning the trade 
against joining this association until fur- 
ther investigation might prove present . 
appearances wrong. It was clearly proven 
that the manufacturers are not in sym- 
pathy with the plan and can never be in- 
duced to adopt it. Such being the case 
the plan at once falls to the ground re- 
gardless of other considerations. 

On the whole the work of the commer- 
cial section was satisfactory, and it is to 
be hoped that the plans there outlined 
to be carried out during the year may 
prove successful. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


ITH the determination to always 
W supply the pharmaceutical profes- 
sion with the best, latest and 
most interesting news and technical ar- 
ticles, the publishers of the AMERICAN 
DRUGGIST AND PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD 
some time ago determined to lay before 
its readers an ¢arly account of the pro- 
ceedings of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association at Denver, together with 
other matters of interest at this season, 
and the result is seen in this issue of the 
paper. 

Words of commendation for this issue 
are unnecessary, for the journal itself is 
a silent witness of the enterprise and con- 
scientious labor which for years past 
have been expended in the endeavor to 
make the AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL RECORD the representative 
pharmaceutical jourual of this continent. 

We would assure those who in the 
past have not been in touch with the 
methods of this journal that the first 
ruling aim is to make a paper which 
shall stand superior to all others in its 
line, which shall be THE authority on all 
matters and which shall cater to the best 
interests of its readers. As in the past, 
no effort will be spared to obtain the 
best pf everything, and under no circum- 
stances will any move be taken not cal- 
culated to redound to the advantage of 
its clients. 

In order to give all who have not read 
the AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL RECORD in the past an oppor- 
tunity to see the value of the paper, the 
publishers wish to announce that they 
will send it to any one who desires it 
fora S]X months’ trial upon receipt of 
FIFTY CENTS, ard information that 
this offer was seen in this issue of the 
journal. 

If at any time the publishers or editors 
can do any service for any of its readers 
they will be pleased to be commanded, 
and any words of recommendation or ad- 
vice as to methods for increasing the use- 
fulness and scope of the publication will 
be welcomed and receive careful consider- 
ation. 
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The Status of the Pharmacist. 


A Symposium of Views on the Trend of Modern Pharmacy—Articles by Lead- 
ing Teachers, Retailers, Wholesalers and Manufacturers—Old and New 
Methods Contrasted—The Changing Conditions—The Present Position of 


Pharmacy Clearly Indicated. 


There is hardly a subject upon which so much diversity of opinion exists as the 
true condition of pharmacy at this end of the century. The interest which attaches 
to it is shown in the fact that of late it has formed the burden of nearly all of the 
presidential addresses from the pharmaceutical associations, both of this country 


and of Europe. 


Many deprecate the development of the commercial spirit in phar- 


macy, while others see in this its only hope of salvation, and assert that it is not 
possible for pharmacists to make a living by cultivating the professional side of phar- 
macy exclusively. With a view to opening up this important subject to discussion 
by the leading authorities in the different branches the AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD sent out the following letter to a selected list of indi- 
viduals, inviting a participation on the part of those addressed. The letter follows : 


DEAR SIR: 


We find the statement often made that phar- 


macy is no longer the scientific occupation it once was; that 
the natural result of modern business competition has been 
to force the pharmacist to pay increased attention to the com- 
mercial aspects of his calling and correspondingly less to mat- 
ters of scientific interest which promise no immediate pecuniary 


gain; 


and it is asserted that conditions in pharmacy have 


changed so greatly during the past decade as to make of the 
pharmacist a mere purveyor of drugs and medicines where he 
was formerly the originator and compounder. 

We propose to bring about a full and free discussion of this 
important subject in an early issue, and your views as a retailer 
(or wholesaler, as the case might be) are particularly desired. 

We would also like to have an expression of opinion from 
you as to the advisability of the enactment and enforcement of 
pure food and drug laws. and as to the rigid restriction of the 
practice of pharmacy to qualified persons. 


The number of replies received has far exceeded our expectations, and we are 


obliged to hold over a number of interesting communications for our next. 


The fol- 


lowing selection comprises the views of teachers, retailers, wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, the articles being presented in this order. 


TEACHERS. 


THE APOTHECARIES’ OPPOR- 
TUNITY. 
By JosepH P. Reminaton, Pu.M., F.C.S., 


PROFESSOR OF THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
PHARMACY; DIRECTOR PHARMACEUTICAL 
LABORATORY, PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


In reply to your letter asking for my 
opinion of the present drift of pharmacy, 
I would say I do not take the pessimistic 
view which seems to be the favorite with 
many pharmaceutical writers. I notice 
that the complaints mostly come from 
the ‘‘ne’er do wells; ’’ the educated, com- 
mon sense pharmacist, like the busy bee, is 
quietly laying by his store of the sweet 
things of life, and is leaving the complaints 
for those who have time to indulge in 
such diversions. So long as there was a 
good living profit in the sale of proprietary 
medicines very little headway could be 
expected to be made by those who have 
argued in favor of the apothecary being 
his own manufacturer. And it is just here 
that the present condition has forced the 
issue. The apothecary has the weapons 
in his own hands for his salvation; prob- 
ably nine-tenths of the medicines in com- 
mon use can be made by him if he has 
sufficient energy to grasp the situation 


and profit by it. I believe it to be a crime 
to substitute a remedy for another with- 
out the physician’s sanction or the cus- 
tomer’s consent; but I am sure that it is 
the right, nay the duty, of every pharma- 
cist to fight for his own fireside and pro- 
tect his own business wherever he is 
located. He is perfectly justified in saying 
to the doctor, or the customer, that he 
has a preparation of his own make which 
he believes to be equal or superior to the 
one called for. When he says this he’of 
course must be sure that his statement 
is correct. 
The Basis of Success. 

The basis for the successful practice of 
any profession, business or trade is confi- 
dence. When the apothecary has by his 
ability earned the distinction of being 
believed and trusted, success is sure. To 
gain this confidence education is abso- 
lutely necessary. Ido not refer now to 
those who simply attend college and 
who think that two years’ attendance 
upon lectures is all that is necessay to 
make a successful pharmacist; but I hold 
that one who possesses a diploma from a 
reputable college and has had the neces- 
sary experience in the drug business, and 
who keeps up his studies after he gradu- 
ates, who is not parsimonious in patroniz- 
ing pharmaceutical journals, who takes 
the time to read current literature, and 


who sharpens his wits by daily contact- 


with those who are his equals or superiors, 
cannot, even in these times, fail of success, 
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The Enforcement of Laws. 


As to the other points upon which you 
desire an opinion —the enforcement of 
pure food and drug laws and the rigid 
restriction of the practice of pharmacy to 
qualified persons, I can scarcely see how 
there can be two opinions. 

Adulteration is certainly a crime, and 
undoubtedly results in the ‘‘ slaughter of 
innocents.’’ Then again, what would be 
the use of qualifying pharmacists if they 
are not protected in the practice of their 
profession ? 

The Need of Unity of Action. 

But after all is said and done, the lack 
of united effort on the part of the retail 
druggists of the country to secure what is 
their own is, unfortunately, causing them 
much loss. Individual effort in the right 
direction will, if persisted in, yield indi- 
vidual success; but united effort in the 
right direction will yield the enormous 
advantage which comes from the momen- 
tum caused by many individuals working 
for the same good end. I believe that the 
time is coming when these well known 
facts will secure sutticient adherence to 
insure ample protection. 

JULY 27 1895, 


PROFESSION, TRADE, OR BOTH ? 
By Oscar OLDBERG, PHARM. D., 


PROFESSOR OF PHARMACY AND DEAN OF THE 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
PHARMACY, 





Chicago, Il. 


Is pharmacy essentially a profession ? 
Is it an occupation requiring scientific 
training and technical skill? Is it prac- 
ticed with special reference to the good 
it may do to the neighbor ? 

Or is it a shop-keeping trade followed 
exclusively for selfish gain, requiring no 
scientific training and little if any tech- 
nical skill ? 

True pharmacy is a scientific-technical 
art, and its practice should be character- 
ized by a true devotion to its noble objects. 
It demands not only good education both 
general and special, but a high standard 
of professional ethics—a true professional 
spirit. The mercantile feature, which is 
inseparable from the practice of phar- 
macy, should be altogether subordinate. 

The highest aim of the true professional 
pharmacist is to perform his special sci- 
entific-technical services to his fellow 
man in the most intelligent and effective 
manner, and to seek to improve and ex- 
tend hisart. He is not seeking to increase 
and utilize his opportunities to vend 
merchandise or to dispense medicines as 
calico is dispensed. 

Operation of the Commercial Spirit. 


The principal aim of any retail druggist 
who is nota true professional pharma- 
cist is to increase his sales and profits to 
the greatest possible extent, with little 
if any reference to the scientific-technical 
pharmaceutical work which he may or 
may not be qualified to properly perform. 
Whether or not the medicines he sells 
are useful or harmful, the purely mer- 
cantile druggist seeks to sell all he can. 
His aim is not the highest good of the 
neighbor. He may feel morally certain 
that the medicine he is just selling is 
useless or positively hurtful, but if he 
can sell a carload of it he will be better 
pleased than if he should sell only one 
bottle. Could he effect a decided and 
praiseworthy improvement in any medici- 
nal preparation he would do it for the 
sake of the profit he could derive from it 
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rather than for the sake of the improve- 
ment itself. He cares nothing for knowl- 
edge or progress. He never experiences 
the genuine satisfaction arising from the 
discharge of professional duty well and 
conscientiously performed. He went 
into the drug business not because he 
loved pharmacy or had any intelligent 
appreciation of what pharmacy is or 
ought to be, or of its obligations, but be- 
cause he had an idea the drug business 
is commonly regarded as a genteel and 
paying business. He found it easy to 
become a druggist. The gate to this 
‘* profession ”’ stands wide open. Educa- 
tion is as yet a wholly unnecessary pass- 
port. 

The average druggist has no real pro- 
fessional pride, no interest in the scientific 
side of pharmacy, no thought of trying to 
render the highest service to mankind, 
no desire for knowledge. He is as honest 
as his neighbor, as hard working, as 
well endowed with all the common virtues 
as other men. But he devotes his energies 
almost exclusively to buying and selling, 
making his commercial business pay and 
ever extending his mercantile operations 
to take in new lines of goods. He is con- 
stantly getting further away from truly 
pharmaceutical work and becoming more 
and more a mere merchant sbop-keeper. 
He has no time to study. In his store, 
from early till late every day, his atten- 
tion is engrossed by endless mercantile 
details; he therefore forgets his true 
functions and in most cases acquires an 
indifference to technical work which al- 
most amounts toaversion. Unconsciously 
the conviction grows upon him that he 
has no time to make any of the prepara- 
tions he dispenses, and that such work 
does not pay. It has, perhaps, never oc- 
curred to him that it is the pharmacist’s 
duty to carefully examine and test all the 
drugs, chemicals and pharmaceutical 
preparations furnished by him and_ to 
control the quality, purity and strength of 
the products of the manufacturers; but if 
it has, he never possessed the training 
which is absolutely necessary to such 
work. He may entertain the desire to 
dispense ‘‘ only the best of everything,”’ 
but is utterly unfit to satisfy that desire 
in an intelligent way. 

A department store, general store, bar- 
room, dry goods store—any store or 
dealer—can sell patent medicines, pro- 
prietary preparations, ready-made qui- 
nine pills, headache cures, every kind of 
ready-made medicine, perfumery, soaps, 
brushes, stationery, cigars, soda water, 
chewing gum, and other merchandise 
just as well as the drug store can do it, 
and the druggist cannot possibly prevent 
it. 

What is the Result ? 

There is a strong undercurrent of dis- 
content, if not alarm and even distress, 
among the retail druggists. Only a com: 
paratively small number, perhaps, feel 
any grave concern about the condition 
and future of the art and profession of 
pharmacy, but a very large and rapidly 
increasing number of retail druggists feel 
and loudly complain of the fact that the 
profits of their business are diminishing 
to such an extent as to bring them to the 
very verge of bankruptcy. Wherever a 
handful of retail druggists are gathered 
together. there the topic of conversation 
is the distressing and hopeless condition 
of business. Increasing expenses, dimin- 


ishing volume of business, growing com- 
petition, dwindling profits and threatened 
loss of what little ‘‘ prescription busi- 
ness ’’ they have left—these are the vital 
subjects of discussion. 


Listen to the 


speakers. They are evidently completely 
discouraged, and many of them wouid be 
only too glad to get out of the drug busi- 
ness if they only could. 

But what do they say ? They talk about 
rent being too high; ‘‘ clerk hire,’’ too, 
is a serious item, for the character and 
conditions of the business have come to 
be such that a greater number of em- 
ployees is necessary to conduct it. Some 
employers say that the net profits hardly 
exceed the wages of a first-class clerk. 
They figure out, in turn, the profits of the 
‘‘patents,’’ the cigar trade, the soda 
fountain, the fancy goods, the toilet arti- 
cles, and—the prescriptions. They berate 
the department stores, dry goods stores, 
manufacturers of patents, ** non-secrets.”’ 
proprietary preparations, ‘‘ specialties,”’ 
and even the manufacturers of legitimate 
pharmaceutical preparations, wholesale 
druggists, the physicians and the public 
are looked upon as the natural enemies 
of the druggist. 

The commercial spirit pervades every 
branch of our pharmaceutical institu- 
tions. The American Pharmaceutical 
Association, State associations, pharma- 
ceutical colleges and journals and the 
whole body of druggists seem to devote 
more thought to economic matters than 
to the elevation of the profession of phar- 
macy. 

Impracticable schemes to interfere 
with the natural laws of trade and with 
the commercial rights which belong 
equally to all men, compacts to keep ‘* the 
business *’ out of the hands of ‘‘ outsid- 
ers’ and to keep up prices, the building 
up of one combination to beat another 
combination—these things occupy a large 
share of the time and attention of the 
pharmaceutical associations and journals. 
The journals teem with suggestions on 
how to advertise, how to decorate drug 
stores to attract more customers, how to 
increase sales, how to buy cheap, how to 
increase the profits, how to substitute 
more profitable nostrums for less profit- 
able ones. The drug stores are plastered 
over with signs advertising articles man- 
ufacture1 solely to sell for the sake of the 
profit and with no thought of their use- 
fulness or positive harmfulness. The 
patent medicine man carefully avoids 
stating the real composition of his cure— 
all knowing well that if he should publish 
a complete and truthful statement of the 
actual ingredients and their quantities he 
would thereby ruin his philanthropic 
enterprise; and the average retail drug- 
gist would be only too glad to sell all he 
could of that product if the ‘* cutter ”’ 
had not cut all the profit out of the traffic. 
Some colleges of pharmacy, too, seem to 
forget to publish the quantities ot really 
valuable or active ingredients in their 
courses, and announce that they give 
courses of instruction occupying two or 
three years, when as a matter of fact 
their courses occupy only one-half or less 
of the student’s time during only one- 
half or less of each of those two or three 
years. A pharmaceutical degree, which 
before uniformly required a course occu- 
pying the whole time and attention of the 
student during two school years of nine 
months each, has recently been offered at 
the bargain counters of other colleges at 
less than one-half of that price. These 
other colleges, in other words, have not 
adopted the courses or requirements al- 
ready uniformly established for that 
degree, but they simply propose to fur- 
nish the degree without these require- 
ments. In fact they announce, further, 
that they will confer that degree, not 
because of the fulfillment of certain defi- 
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nite educational requirements prescribed 
specially for it, but because of the non- 
fulfillment of a certain wholly extrinsic 
condition for another degree. 


False Methods of Education. 


The young man who is taken into the 
drug store to learn the business is gener- 
ally too young and too poorly educated to 
know what he is doing. His immediate 
object is bread and butter. Later on his 
highest goal is to get ‘‘ registered’’ in 
order to secure better wages. Here he 
discovers that he must either ‘‘ pass the 
board *’ or secure ‘‘a diploma from a 
college of pharmacy which requires four 
years’ practical experience in drug stores 
for graduation.’’ The pharmacy laws, 
with the rest of our pharmaceutical insti- 
tutions, bear evidence of the same baleful 
commercial tendency, for instead of 
plainly prescribing a definite standard of 
education and a certain amount of prac- 
tical pharmaceutical experience of the 
right sort, these laws generally prescribe 
instead a diploma based not upon a defi- 
nite course of education, but upon drug 
store experience as its only definite re- 
quirement. Hence the prospective phar- 
macist, in order to escape the board exam- 
ination, determines to get that diploma, 
and he generally gets it for no other pur- 
pose and at the least possible expenditure 
of time and effort. He finds, too, that he 
can work for his diploma and work for 
his living at the same time. These con- 
siderations have far more to do with his 
choice of the college he will attend than 
the degree of educational development he 
can acquire. He then at once procures 
his registration as a full-flelged pharma- 
cist, and just as soon as he can possibly 
get hold of a few hundred dollars, saved 
or borrowed or given to him, he is seized 
with an irresistible desire to start a drug 
store of his own, and in this enterprise 
he can usually count on a certain kind of 
encouragement from some jobber who is 
ambitious to secure a new customer. 

And yet the retail druggist is wonder- 
ing why competition is so rife and why 
he does not prosper ! 

That retail druggist who is not suffi- 
ciently educated to be a real professional 
pharmacist, and to receive patronage for 
that particular reason, ought to know 
that he is precisely in the same position 
as the small dry goods man, the boot and 
shoe man, the grocer and all other mere 
venders of merchandise, and that he will 
never rise above that level. 


The Remedy Must be Drastic. 


How can the druggist-pharmacists lift 
themselves out of the present discourag- 
ing position ? Not by adding everything 
within reach to their stock of merchan- 
dize. Not by cutting prices. Not by 
commercial combines. Not by whining 
or deploring their fate. Not by abusing 
or hating other merchants. Not by 
blaming, fighting or neglecting the phy- 
sicians. Not by counter prescribing. Not 
by condemning in their customers the 
commercial spirit so rampant in our day, 
for do they not by example and precept 
educate the public to the belief that there 
is no good reason why any man should 
not buy his medicine wherever he can 
buy it the cheapest ? Not by indifference. 
Not by following after false prophets 
with axes to grind. Not by listening to 
flattering demagogues. Not by hatred 
toward those who are honestly telling 
them the truth and pointing out the only 
rational and sure remedy for their trou- 
bles. 
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Abandon Commercial Strife. 


Study the situation for yourselves and 
study it hard. Get at the facts. Strive 
earnestly to discover the truth, however 
disagreeable it may be. Do not be de- 
ceived. Do not try to cover up the cancer 
with a plaster; use the knife. Turn over 
anew leaf. Abandon the well nigh all- 
absorbing commercial strife of your too 
commercial business. Educate  your- 
selves, the physicians and the public up 
to a higher, more intelligent and more 
living appreciation of what the profession 
of pharmacy is and ought to be, its ab- 
solute necessity to a high state of civili- 
zation and its important and humane 
functions. 

Without serious and real education, and 
as much of it as you can get, the cause of 
pharmacy would indeed be helpless and 
hopeless. We have a large number of 
excellent pharmaceutical schools. Pat- 
ronize and encourage them. Let your 
sons and clerks and all prospective phar- 
macists take substantial courses in phar- 
macy, and in selecting their college or 
school let the selection depend first, last 
and all the time upon the quality and 
quantity of the training that can be ac- 
quired in it, and not upon any kind of 
merit borrowed from without, or which 
you must acquire elsewhere. and having 
nothing whatever to do with the courses 
of study and laboratory practice. 


Where the Remedy Lies. 


The restoration of pharmacy to its 
rightful position requires a radical new 
departure, 

_It is positively not true that pharma- 
cists must sell patent medicines for a 
living. It is positively not true that he 
is obliged to do anything whatsoever that 
is degrading to himself or to his profes- 
sion. 

_Druggists complain that physicians are 
dispensing their own medicines. They 
do; they arealready doing it extensively, 
and they will do more of it unless the 
pharmacist conclusively demonstrates the 
grave danger and wrong involved in it. 
It is quite easy to prove that educated 
pharmacists ought to do all pharmaceu- 
tical work for the medical profession and 
the sick, and that no one else must do it. 
But what have you done to demonstrate 
that fact? Have you proved your title 
to the confidence of the physician and the 
public? The threadbare assertion that 
physicians are as poorly educated as the 
average druggist, or that they do not care 
for anybody but themselves, does not dis- 
pose of the question at all. It is true that 
there are many honorable men in the 
medical profession whose standard of 
ethics is such as to surely lead them to do 
whatever is clearly dictated by the high- 
est sense of duty to their patients—men 
who are not guided by greed or expedi- 
ency. Cultivate closer relations with 
them. Let every pharmacist armed with 
adequate technical education assiduously 
apply all his energy, knowledge and skiil 
in the direction of the most intelligent, 
valuable and complete service to scien- 
tific medicine, and let every pharmacist 
conducting a drug store see to it that at 
least one person is to be found in bis es- 
tablishment who is thoroughly qualified 
by a serious course of special training to 
perform chemical and microscopical ex- 
minations and to do all other scientific- 
technical work which modern medicine 
has the right to demand of modern phar- 
macy. 

AUGUST 10, 1895. 


RETAILERS. 


PRESENT POSITION OF PHAR- 
MACY. 


By GEORGE M. BERINGER, A.M., PH.G., 
Camden, N. J. 


Pharmacy, as now practiced in the 
United States, is vastly different from 
what it was originally intended to be by 
the pioneers of American pharmacy and 
pharmaceutical education. The apothe- 
caries of to-day are engaged in a variety 
of work and business not originally con- 
templated as part of their calling. The 
causes and errors which have occasioned 
these changes are numerous, and unfor- 
tunately some of the errors are internal 
and appear to have gained a firm foot- 
hold. Accompanying these changes there 
has developed a very general dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of those engaged in the 
calling. 


Factors in the Changing Conditions. 


Without shirking their own share of 
responsibility for the condition of phar- 
macy the present generation of pharma- 
cists claim that the responsibility must 
be shared by others—by previous gen- 
erations for admitting and encouraging 
the manufacture of proprietary medicines 
anda too general lack of judgment in 
the selection of employees who were to 
become the future apothecaries; by the 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts and specialties, who, aided by the 
high tax alcohol legislation, have de- 
prived the pharmacist of a large portion 
of his legitimate calling, and now, having 
disposed of him as a manufactmrer, are 
aiming to entirely remove the necessity 
for his existence by encouraging physi- 
cians to do their own dispensing; by 
those schools of pharmacy which, with an 
exhibition of true business enterprise, 
have adopted vs a standard of education 
large classes of students and numerous 
graduates, and yet have signally failed 
to’ discharge their imperative duty of 
eliminating from the profession a large 
number who, from lack of previous edu- 
cation, training or natural ability have 
no foundation for the special scientific 
and professional education now required 
of the pharmacist; by the medical pro- 
fession, who in a large majority fail to 
accord to pharmacy any consideration as 
a profession, and who not only encourage 
the prescribing of proprietaries, but in 
many localities even consider the pharma- 
cist an unnecessary intermediary. These 
are but some of the agencies that must 
bear a share of responsibility, but they 
are not the source of all the ills com- 
plained of. 

Many of the changes that have occurred 
might have been foreseen. The last 
quarter of the nineteenth century has 
been noted for the great advance made 
in navigation, the arts and in all sciences. 
The habits of the people have been revo- 
lutionized and new methods and energy 
have been instilled into all business. 
There are of course those who are opposed 
to all progress, and who, Joshua like, 
would command even the sun and moon 
to cease moving. But the writer believes 
that there are comparatively few who 
now prefer stage coaches and sailing ves- 
sels to the modern methods of rapid 
transit and transportation. 

Originally the calling of the apothecary 
contemplated merely the preparation of 
drugs and the compounding and dispens- 
ing of medicines. His operations being 
ona small scale he expected necessarily 
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what appeared like a large perventage of 
profit, and his small store and limited 
opportunities did not tend to the most 
liberal business views. 


The Modern Pharmacy 


isa store in which not only all the ail- 
ments of the flesh find relief, but in which 
a host of miscellaneous articles, orna- 
mental as well as useful, are exposed for 
sale. While many of these are unneces- 
sary to the discharge of the professional 
duties of the pharmacist, it must be re- 
membered that the advances made in the 
practice of medicine and surgery, and 
the increased knowledge of chemistry 
and materia medica, have been such that 
the number of products he must neces- 
sarily keep has been greatly augmented. 
In the handling of a large class of prod- 
ucts requiring no special skill or knowl- 
edge the pharmacist is simply a merchant, 
and subjects himself to the sharp compe- 
tition now marking all commerce. It is 
ridiculous for him to assume that because 
he aims to serve the community ina dual 
capacity the laws of commerce must 
be altered so as to protect him in the 
purely commercial part of his business. 

This tendency to assume a position as 
an enterprising merchant is undoubtedly 
growing and predicts still more marked 
deviation from the strictly pharmaceu- 
tical sphere, and if continued will event- 
ually cost the pharmacist whatever claim 
he now has to professional standing. The 
changes which have marked the conduc- 
tion of such purely commercial business 
as that of the dry goods store, have inno- 
vated the business of pharmacy, and the 
future American drug store bids fair to 
develop into a department store in which 
the bargain counter is foreshadowed by 
recent advertisements. 


Springs of Dissatisfaction. 


The responsibility for this change but 
partly rests with the pharmacists. With 
the best intentions and the greatest efforts 
what a small amount of reformation in 
business methods and the character of 
the products sold can any one pharmacist 
accomplish, True we may occasionally 
find customers who will accept advice in 
purchasing, but the successful merchant 
knows that they are likely to consider it 
intrusive impertinence and insist on being 
supplied with the products desired. Even 
our friend the physician prefers the 
questionable knowledge of the drummer 
of proprietary remedies to the advice of 
the neighboring pharmacist. The great 
increase in his stock, its nature and vari- 
ety. necessitate more care and attention, 
and the sharp competition of to-day 
requires the exercise of more judgment 
in the making of purchases. As a result 
the pharmacist finds his time and 
thoughts so fully occupied that he has 
but little time to devote to recreation or 
to the continuation of scientific studies. 

That, at present, the tendency is to re- 
duce the practice of pharmacy toa purely 
commercial calling is occasionally 
doubted. But those who are actively 
engaged in the business know that, espe- 
cially in the cities, this condition really 
does exist and that we meet it daily. 
The community rarely show any appre- 
ciation of the scientific pharmacist, but 
prefer to patronize the store at which 
their wants are most cheaply supplied. 
So that it not infrequently happens that 
the most successful druggist financially 
in acommunity is the one who makes 
the least claim to professional standing 
and may not even bea graduate of any 
school of pharmacy. While professional 
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standing and knowledge are valuable ad- 
juncts, the possession of what is vulgarly 
spoken of as ‘push and pluck ” anda 
knowledge of how to buy and sell is rec- 
ognized as more essential to insure finan- 
cial success. 

The writer knows that this is not the 
least cause of dissatisfaction with many 
now engaged in the business. In many 
cases there is a continual internal strife 
because the surrounding circumstances 
necessitate such a close application to the 
purely commercial side of their calling 
that there is no opportunity for continu- 
ing scientific studies or professional de- 
velopment. 

This is likewise an eminently practical 
and selfish age, that has been character- 
ized as ‘‘ the American age of the worship 
of the Golden Calf.’’ The pharmacist 
naturally has the same desire for success 
and wealth that marks those devoted to 
other callings. While comparatively few 
are successful in this direction, yet this 
cupidity is the root of several of the evils 
affecting pharmacy, such as the com- 
pounding physician and the prescribing 
druggist. 

Opportunities for Study. 

Pharmacy, with its alliance to various 
sciences, presents innumerable subjects 
of a practical as well as of a scientific 
character awaiting original study. The 
improvel apparatus and methods now at 
command likewise stimulate research. 
The pharmaceutical journals should be a 
perfect reflection of ‘the conditions of 
pharmacy, and should be filled with pro- 
gressive articles of a practical nature 
emanating from the store. An examina- 
tion shows that our pharmaceutical liter- 
ature of to-day is largely confined to 
scientific papers and addresses, valuable, 
of course, contributed by the teachers 
and students of the schools of pharmacy 
or from the laboratories of the manufac- 
turers, and that there is really a dearth 
of that class of eminently useful and 
practical papers that formerly emanated 
from the store. The pharmacists of 
Philadelphia serve as an illustration. It 
is safe to say that not 1 per cent. of these 
are contributing anything toward the 
literature and scientific advance of their 
calling. From this very city formerly 
came those thoroughly practical and val- 
uable papers contributed by such apoth- 
ecaries as Bakes, Bullock, Duhamel, 
Durand, Ellis, Hogdson, Maisch, Moore, 
Parrish, Proctor, Smith, Taylor, Wiegand, 
and a host of others. Yet in this respect 
Philadelphia will still compare favorably 
with other portions of the country. It 
is queried, why are there not more con- 
tributions to-day from the ranks of retail 
pharmacists ? It is but fair to attribute 
this condition of phamaceutical literature 
not to any lack of interest or love for 
their calling, but rather to the thorough 
occupation of the pharmacist’s thoughts 
by other duties. 

Itis significant that most of the talk re 
garding the professional standing of phar- 
macy originates with those who are not 
now actively engaged in the business. 
The practical pharmacist realizes how 
few are the opportunities open to him for 
the display of anything but business en- 
terprise. 

Educational Requirements of the Future 

Pharmacist. 

Many of the advances made in the 
sciences have been related to pharmacy 
and heve necessitated a very decided 
advance in the theoretical knowledge 
possessed by the pharmacist. The neces- 


sity of the time, consequently, demands a 


more thorough training of the future 
pharmacist in both the commercial 
and the educational qualifications. The 
schools of pharmacy recognize this and 
have gradually extended the course of in- 
struction given. Their attempt to impart 
increased professional standing to their 
graduates by the granting of a professional 
degree, and the effect of this procedure 
on the future of the business, will be 
watched with interest. Giving the au- 
thors of thismovement full credit for the 
best intentions in behalf of pharmacy, it 
must be seriously doubted if this wholesale 
granting of a high sounding degree will 
effect any advance. In the granting of 
titles it is a mistake to assume that any 
degree honors the recipient; the receiver 
should honor his profession and merit the 
degree. 


The Movement for Higher Education and 
Degrees in Pharmacy. 


The desire to elevate the standing of 
pharmacy by a really higher educational 
requirement is laudable, and the writer 
is heartily in sympathy with such a 
movement, and believes that higher edu- 
cation, properly carried out, will serve 
eventually to separate as a distinct class 
of specialists the scientific pharmacists 
from those who are contented to remain 
merely the keepers of drug shops. But 
I fail to see that the plans as now outlined 
by these colleges will achieve such a de- 
sirable result. It must be remembered 
that there has been such an increase in 
the amount of necessary instruction that 
an extension of the customary two years’ 
course to three years became almost 
imperative in order to afford the student 
sufficient time to master the instruction 
attempted. While by this extension of 
one collegiate year,averaging five months, 
more thorough instruction will be im- 
parted, it is apparent that such a vast 
increase in the amount of the tuition can- 
not be accomplished. This is especially 
true of the majority of the students en- 
tering our pharmaceutical colleges who 
lack a collegiate training as a foundation. 
The preservation of the professional side 
of pharmacy is left almost exclusively to 
our colleges, and the importance of such 
changes cannot be overestimated. The 
wisdom of such a radical change as the 
granting of a higher and a more specific- 
ally professional degree to nearly all 
graduates, in the present condition of 
pharmacy is questioned. 


Post-Graduate Instruction in Pharmacy. 


With the multiplication of schools of 
pharmacy in America no one school can 
any longer assume a position of authority 
by virtue of which its ipse dixit shall 
be followed implicitly. The writer as- 
sumes the position that the granting of a 
higher degree than that of Ph.G. or Ph.C. 
should have been only asa result of an 
agreement on the part of all American 
pharmaceutical colleges as to the course 
of instruction to be imparted and the 
qualifications to be possessed by the appli- 
cant for such professional title. The 
necessity for post-graduate courses has 
long existed for those few students who 
really desire higher and thorough scien- 
tific instruction. Such courses would 
necessarily be taken by but few students 
but these few would gradually fill in each 
community the want for highly cultured 
pharmacists (which want now scarcely 
exists, but must be cultivated), and thus 
gradually but surely secure the elevation 
of scientific pharmacy. The very title of 
Doctor of Pharmacy, which the colleges 
are adopting for the future graduates of 
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a three years’ course was the most appro- 
priate and should have been reserved as a 
degree for post-graduates and truly 
professional pharmacists. 
AUGTST 12, 185. 
—_~_—_ 


QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR. 


By S. A. D. SHEPPARD, PH.G , 


TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Boston, Mass. 


My “‘ opinion as to the advisability of the 
enactment and enforcement of pure food 
and drug laws and as to the rigid restric- 
tion of the practice of pharmacy to quali- 
fied persons ’’ isjust what would appear to 
be the opinion of every intelligent person 
who has given thought to these subjects, 
namely, in favor of the laws. He 
who opposes pure food and drug laws or 
the rigid enforcement of pharmacy laws 
surely cannot ask to be counted among 
first-class pharmacists. 

So much for these two questions. They 
can be disposed of easily and in short 
order, but the other subject which you 
ask about—the change going on in the re- 
tail drug business—cannot be easily or 
quickly disposed of. That there is a 
change going on must be recognized as a 
fact, but what it is, how best to deal with 
it, and what will be the probable outcome 
of it, must be largely a matter of personal 
opinion, and such opinion is likely to be 
decidedly modified by the temperament, 
the education and the circumstances sur- 
rounding the person expressing it. 

My own opinion is that the change is 
simply a natural one, following along the 
general lines of modern progress in all 
departments of trade and science; that 
the change is simply inevitable, and that 
there is only one thing for us as retailers 
to do—watch the signs of the times and 
fit ourselves to the new conditions. To 
combat the inevitable is to waste energy 
that could be better employed. Perhaps 
we can, by combined and earnest effort, 
guide the movement into what our experi- 
ence shows us is the right course. Let 
us try to do that by all means. 


Mercantile and Professional Pharmacy. 


The number of retail drug stores must 
diminish, and probably the future will 
see two classes of drug stores, markedly 
different the one from the other, mer- 
cantile and professional, the one centrally 
located, showy and expensive, the other 
located in quiet, inexpensive quarters and 
dealing only with strictly professional 
matters. 

Experience vs. Education. 


It does not need a wise man or a man 
of experience to understand and fully re- 
alize that any first-class salesman can do 
just as good work as the best educated 
man among us, when the question is sim- 
ply selling proprietary medicines, fancy 
goods, cigars, perfumery, soda water, and 
many other articles that in the past have 
been ours simply by right of possession. 
It is now a long time since the department 
store first took much of this trade from 
us, and complain and kick as we will the 
department store has come to stay and 
will keep this trade, for it is simply the 
following out of a natural law. 


The Question of Co-operation. 


Working on a large scale is a part of 
the method of modern life and we cannot 
expect our trade to be exempt from it. 
Anti-trust laws and anti-monopoly laws 
are largely a form of ‘‘The Game of 
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Bluff.’’ They scare a few, but as a rule 
uch laws are dead letters on the statute 
books. What real effect have all our anti- 
trust laws had on that greatest and most 
wicked of all the trusts and monopolies— 
the Standard Oil Company. The answer 
is simple—None. We must find out the 
way to make the methods of the trust ben- 
efit the whole people. It is a great prob- 
lem, and as yet we do not know how to 
solve it, for it is such an entirely new 
condition among men that we are not yet 
beyond the ‘‘ growling period.”’ 

But self-preservation is the first law of 
nature and we shall learn how to live, 
and the masses, not the classes, must and 
will eventually come to the front and be 
the rulers as well as the workers. 


The Time for Independent Action. 


I do not want to be understood as ad- 
vising simple, quiet acquiescence in all 
that comes to us. By no means. Never 
was there a time when men should be 
more on the alert than now. It is only 
the man who has lots of strong common 
sense and energy combined who can make 
much headway during this transition 
period—in these times, when the ordinary 
conditions that have existed for genera- 
tions seem to have all been thrown to the 
winds. As the retail trade is to-day, it 
seems that every man must of necessity 
be very largely his own pilot and judge 
for himself how best he can carry on his 
own business. 

When a few neighbors can combine in 
any way, let them do so by all means. If 
combination be impracticable in any par- 
ticular locality, keep steady and go it 
alone. 

Above and beyond all personal interests, 
let us, by free discussions and conventions 
and associations, strive to learn what the 
facts are—what our fellow craftsmen 
think and are doing—and then by honest, 
earnest effort we shall at last get out of 
the woods. 

It probably will not be in my lifetime, 
but it will surely come. 

JUNE 21, 1895. 


—- ->-  — 
PHARMACY AS A _ SCIENTIFIC 
OCCUPATION. 


By THoMAs WHITFIELD, 
Chicago, Il. 

The assertion often made “ that phar- 
macy is no longer the scientific occupation 
it once was ”’ can hardly be a fact. Phar- 
macy as a science has not changed, except 
to become more scientifically understood 
and practiced by a greater and constantly 
increasing number of scientific pharma- 
cists. In evidence of this fact note the 
wonderful increase in the number of 
teaching colleges of pharmacy in all parts 
of the country and the vast numbers of 
intelligent young men who are availing 
themselves of such advantages for the 
attainment of a scientific education. 
Enumerate the various pharmaceutical 
journals now published, subscribed for 
and perused with avidity by an unparal- 
leled number of real and would-be scien- 
tific pharmacists. Read carefully’ the 
contents of these journals and note their 
scope and character and I think that all 
will admit that pharmacy as a scientific 
pursuit is not only not retrograding, but 
in fact is making marvelous progress as 
a science. 

How New Stores are Started. 


A more correct way, perhaps, of stating 
the case would be to say that pharmacies 
(drug stores) are being multiplied out of 


all proportion to the demand for drugs, 
medicines and pharmacals. Young men 
having a few hundred dollars and some 
energy fancy that a fortune is in sight if 
they can establish themselves in business 
on some corner, hang out a mortar and 
start on the road to—where? The few hun- 
dred dollars is not sufficient, and here the 
enterprising jobber steps in, supplying the 
stock, most of the fixtures, shop furniture, 
etc., and thus secures a chattel mortgage 
or its equivalent on the man as well as his 
stock. ‘All the purchases must be made 
from said jobber and at prices far above 
what the retailer could buy for had he the 
cash to pay for his purchases and were he 
a free agent to procure stock where he 
could buy to the best advantage. In this 
way pharmacies are multiplied out of all 
proportion to the increase in population, 
and the strife for existence, by no means 
for the ‘‘ survival of the fittest,’’ becomes 
a life and death struggle in reality. 


The Folly of Cutting. 


In the hope of attracting some of the 
business of his competitors (often three 
in one block) he covers his shop doors and 
windows with ‘‘cut rate ’’ signs, quoting 
prices so close to actual cost, sometimes 
below it, that in a brief time he is closed 
by the jobber or by the sheriff, and another 
equally enthusiastic individual invests his 
few hundred dollars, or that of some 
friend who ‘‘ knows the immense profits 
of the drug business,’’ and thus fresh 
victims are constantly sacrificed on the 
altar, not of gain, but of loss. Then comes 
the department store man, who buys all 
the trash and unsalable leavings of bank- 
rupt stocks at five cents on the dollar, and 
by peculiar methods of advertising sells 
them to the ignorant public at a fabulous 
profit and uses this bait to advertise his 
other equally worthless wares. 


The Department Store Investigation in Illinois. 


The sagacious and far seeing proprietors 
of a department store in an Illinois town 
are credited with a particularly shrewd 
scheme in procuring the introduction of a 
resolution in the Legislature to investigate 
the department stores and framing a list 
of questions, the replies to which would 
be published broadcast and serve as the 
most stupendous stroke of policy in giving 
such an amount of free advertising as is 
rarely obtained by any house for any 
amount of money. One legislator evi- 
dently saw the point and shrewdly stated 
his convictions, but the investigation pro- 
ceeded and the questions were glibly 
answered, to the very great benefit of the 
firm, no doubt. To my unspeakable sur- 
prise no drug journal saw the dodge, or 
if sol have failed to notice a single edi- 
torial on the subject, though a better 
opportunity was never offered for editorial 
comment and exposure. By such methods 
as the foregoing, and under such adverse 
conditions, it must be self-evident that 
scientific pharmacy has much to contend 
with, cannot receive or expect much en- 
couragement, and that few, indeed, in com- 
parison with the multitude of pharmacists, 
can devote their energies to scientific in- 
vestigation or original research. 


Evils that Afflict the Druggists. 


The numerous laboratories where pills, 
triturates, capsules, elixirs, fluid extracts 
and other *‘ elezant ’’ ready-made prescrip- 
tions are provided for the instruction of 
the physician in the treatment of his 
patients, while they have not been with- 
out their uses, have exercised their full 
effect in degrading pharmacy as a profes- 
sion. The doctor and the public purchase 


their already dispensed prescriptions, and 
the druggist is forced to devote his time, 
his store and his attention to providing, 
free of charge, a city directory, which 
must always be the latest edition, selling 
a few cigars, some soda and mineral 
waters, and in some places all sorts of 
beverages, necessitating the employment 
of an expert or scientist in that depart- 
ment at least. In order to help out he 
maintains a ‘‘ pay station telephone,”’ re- 
ceives ‘‘ads’’ to be transmitted by tele- 
phone to the various papers, express 
packages for the different express com- 
panies, sells express money orders and 
collects water tax for the municipality 
on commission, to say nothing about 
ordering carriages, express wagons and 
supplying the public with postage stamps. 


Should the Number of Pharmacies be Restricted ? 


_ The advisability of the enactment and 
rigid enforcement of pure food and drug 
laws, and the restriction of the practice 
of pharmacy to qualified persons, is a 
proposition so self-evident that re-assert- 
ing its necessity is entirely useless. I 
would suggest one additional remedy, 
however, for the amelioration of the mis- 
fortunes of the druggist, and that is to 
restrict by law the number of pharma- 
cies in proportion to population, for which 
there is abundant precedent in Europe. 
In place of being a hardship it would 
really be a benefit to all concerned. One 
pharmacist could do the legitimate busi- 
ness now divided between 20. Prices 
need not be increased, as the lessened 
expense in rentals, etc., would in itself 
afford a fair profit. The distance between 
the stores need not be too great; all ex- 
traneous goods and wares should be 
excluded, left to the department and 
other stores, and thus admit of the possi- 
bility of the pharmacist devoting his best 
energies to advancing the science of 
pharmacy, while providing for himself and 
family not only a comfortable living, but 
enable him to amass a competence for his 
old age. The subject admits of conflict- 
ing opinions, Jam aware, but I think I 
have stated my owns views at sufficient 
length. I have no doubt that others will 
treat the subject very differently and 
shall be glad to learn their views. 

JOLY 8, 1895. 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS. 
By M. C. Hat. 


Fredericksburg, Va. 

In answer to the statement, often made, 
that pharmacy is no longer the scientific 
occupation it once was, i would say that 
no profession, business or occupation has 
made such rapid strides in the march of 
progress as the one we follow. When I 
was introduced to the drug business, 
some thirty-five years ago, very few, if 
any, prescriptions were given, most phy- 
sicians keeping a stock of medicines, 
vials, corks, etc., and preparing them as 
they were needed. When a young phy- 
sician graduated he usually purchased 
from $50 to $75 worth of drugs, office 
fixtures, scales, mortars, sputulas, &c. 
Then we had no fluid extracts, no elixirs 
or ready-made pills. Pharmaceutical 
preparations and toilet articles were 
almost unknown, and frequently you 
would find inexperienced and uneducated 
men behind the counter. Crude drugs and 
medicines were sold as ordinary mer- 
chandise by those who understood little 
or nothing of the nature of articles 
handled. Now how different everything 
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is. Look at our elegant pharmacies, with 
magnificent stocks of fine chemicals, 
toilet goods and usually active and effi- 
cient pharmacists behind the counter to 
dispense them. 

Those who conduct such pharmacies 
have nothing to fear from department 
and grocery stores. The public know 
too well where to procure their medi- 
cines. 

Our pharmacy laws have done much 
to bring about this state of affairs, giving 
us better proprietors and clerks. All 
honor to such men as Remington, Squibb, 
Maisch and many others who have la- 
bored so long to raise the standard of 
pharmacy in our land. We should aim 
high, always selling selected or assayed 
drugs. endeavoring to be ‘‘ improvers ” 
in this great work, so that ere long what 
was once our business shall in future be 
our profession. 

JULY 17, 1895. 


sigs 
PROFESSIONAL PHARIIACY 
NON-EXISTENT. 
By H. W. Snow. 


Omatka, Neb. 


From my observation it is not a ques- 
tion of what pharmacy is in the abstract, 
but what it isin fact. I believe, and al- 
ways have believed, that pharmacy has 
all the elements of a liberal profession 
and to be a strictly thorough professional 
pharmacist requires as much time and 
preparation as is needed for almost any 
of the so-called liberal professions. This 
is true, however, only when we consider 
it from all its possibilities. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the American people are 
not much given to seeing anything but the 
almighty dollar. They will pay attor- 
neys’ fees ungrudgingly, because there is 
money at stake, and will use every precau- 
tion to select a good attorney, but in the 
matter of health they are far less cautious, 
There is no use closing our eyes to the 
fact that with few exceptions the Amer- 
ican public views the pharmacist as a 
tradesman, and so long as that public 
opinion remains unchanged the American 
pharmacist must cater to it and act ac- 
cordingly. Nor doI mean to assert that 
public opinion is entirely a mistaken one. 
It seems to me that the commercial fea- 
tures of pharmacy to-day have so gener 
ally encroached upon the professional 
that we can almost say with the public 
that pharmacy is a commercial pursuit 
and not a profession. It may seem a 
strange thing for me to say, and especially 
after all the years I have argued for the 
professional standing of pharmacy, that I 
will pay more salary to my clerks for com- 
mercial and social qualities than for phar- 
maceutical skill. We must take things 
as we find them and act accordingly, and 
so far as pharmacy is concerned we find 
it largely a commercial pursuit and the 
successful pharmacist will treat it as such. 
Some may argue that had men been con- 
tent to take the world as they found it 
and make no endeavor to correct abuses 
we would not have made the wonderful 
moral, social and political advances that 
we have. It is true that we occasionally 
find a Garrison, Wilberforce, Wyckliffe 
or a Luther, but it is only in cases where 
some great moral, religious or political 
principle is involved. In commerce it is 
different. The day may and probably 
will come when there will be a profes- 
sional pharmacist, but it is only the excep- 
tion that is true now. 

JUNE 20), 1895. 


EDUCATION NECESSARY TO 
SUCCESS. 


By Joun B. Bonn, M.PH. 
Little Rock, Ark. 

To comply with your polite request as 
I would like to do would involve more 
labor than I am at this time prepared to 
bestow on anything outside of the usual 
grind of a busy pharmacist, who both 
‘‘ holds and drives.’ ‘I early learned that 

“He that by the plow would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive,’ 

and if you will read ‘‘ pharmacy ”’ for 

‘“plow *’ you will get my idea of what a 

pharmacist must be and do He must be 

qualified and industrious, dignified but 
accommodating. 

So many meanings enter into the term 
‘* qualification *’ that it would consume 
too much of your space to enumerate 
them, much less to elaborate. 

Where Education Tells. 

Nothing is plainer to me than that the 
only way for pharmacy to survive the in- 
roads of the ‘* Patent medicine ’’ sharp- 
er is for her votaries to be educated 
men and women; ‘‘ educated ’’ in every 
sense. 


Be Informed on Public Affairs. 

To be successful in business nowadays 
the candidate must make a good impres- 
sion on his neighbors and prospective cus- 
tomers. He must be able to talk gold and 
silver, the Monroe doctrine and the 
Chinese war, and discuss intelligently 
leading public questions. In fact he must 
be ‘‘up”’ in everything that intelligent 
people talk about. This does not, how- 
ever, include the next or the latest ‘* Ger- 
man” or ‘‘card”’’ party. When you try 
to do business with a lawyer or doctor 
who is plainly ignorant of everything 
outside of his own profession you are apt to 
conclude he is ignorant of what he pro- 
fesses and you are probably correct in so 
concluding. 

The Lesson of the Drummers. 

Then besides, and, if you please, be- 
yond being able to attract attention, and 
thus make valuable friends, the pharma- 
cist must be educated fully in his own 
business and be able to make people 
know that fact. If he is as polished, 
agreeable and intelligent as are the ‘‘ rep- 
resentatives’’ of the large manufacturers— 
i. e., the ‘‘ Knights of the Road’’—he can 
gain and hold business for his own store; 
otherwise he cannot. 

The Fate of the Pretender. 

The competition of which you speak 
will not injure the man I have described ; 
but alas! for the pretender. He must 
soon become the mere mixer of ready 
made pharmaceuticals and the vendor of 
soap, perfumery, combs and patent medi- 
cines. He will inevitably be ‘‘ squeezed 
out ”’ by qualified persons. 

Selection of Apprentices. 

The only hope for the profession of 
pharmacy, then, is in the ‘‘ all around” 
education of those who would live by it. 
Let no illiterate apprentice be taken; it 
will only be a grave injury to him in the 
end, for he must of necessity fail. 

Iam an advocate of a high standard in 
practical pharmacy and materia medica, 
but I deprecate a highly “ scientific ’’ ex- 
amination in chemistry, such as I have 
lately seen from a Southern State. I 


would be generous in my standard for this 

branch, but the applicant would have to 

be able to sing ina “‘ high note”’ to get 

my vote on materia medica and pharmacy 

were I a member of an examining board. 
AvuGust ], 1895, 
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WHOLESALERS. 


RESTRICTIONS AND LAWS. 


By Tuomas F. Mary, 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL WHOLESALE 
DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Of TARRANT & Co., 
New York. 

I find it impracticable at the moment 
to spare time to answer your questions 
in detail. Iwill briefly say, Lowever, 
that I am in favor of the restriction of 
the practice of pharmacy to qualified per- 
sons, preferably to graduates of colleges 
of pharmacy which grant diplomas only 
to students who have hada practical store 
as well as a college experience. 

Pure Food and Drug Laws. 

In regard tothe advisability of enacting 
and enforcing pure food and drug laws, 
would say that in common with all good 
citizens [am heartily in favor of pure 
food and drugs, but legislation on such 
subjects requires peculiar care in order 
that the honest merchant may not be un- 
duly hampered in carrying on his business, 
and that opportunities for blackmail by 
venal officials may be avoided. 

This subject was very ably treated by 
Mr. Albert Plaut in his report as chair- 
man of Committee on Adulterations to 
the last meeting of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Aesociation, to which 1 refer 
you, a8 the sentiments expressed in that 
report are undoubtedly those of a large 
majority of the wholesale trade. 

JUNE 26, 1895 

a 


THE DEVELOPIIENT OF SCI- 
ENCE IN PHARIMACY. 


By Danie. R. Noyrs, 
Of Noyes, Bros. & CuTLER, 
St. Paul, Minn 


The commercial side of pharmacy has 
been largely developed, recently, yet the 
scientific side of it has been even more de- 
veloped. There can be no question as to 
this, if you regard pharmacy in its larger 
sense and take the manufacturing phar- 
macist as a prime factor in modern phar- 
macy. 

The Field of the Dispensing Pharmacist. 


That the dispensing pharmacist has less 
pharmaceutical work forced upon him 
now may be true; that he has a far 
wider field in pharmacy open to him, is 
equally true; and that, asa rule, heis more 
competent than of old I do not think 
any one willdeny. A competent exam- 
ination in pharmacy is a protection to the 
profession as well as to the public, and 
will be more and more, never less, in de- 
mand than it now is. Our schools and 
colleges of pharmacy are far in advance 
of any in the past, and our leading inves- 
tigators and instructors in this science 
stand where none have ever stood before 
and are leading up to even higher stand- 
ards of excellence. 


The Future of Pharmacy. 


I do not at all think that pharmacy has 
reached its full development, but rather 
that it is yet in its infancy and that its 
best things are still in store for those who 

san reach and use them. 

I believe, also, that there is a future—a 
useful and bright one—for the pharmacist, 
manufacturing and dispensing, both, of 
course, under new conditions and within 
reasonable limitations 
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Regarding ‘‘ pure food’’ and ‘‘medi- 
cine’ laws, the difficulty is not in the 
theory of protection. On this we are all 
agreed, but no one has yet devised a 
practicable way of putting such laws into 
execution—one which was not open to 
gross unfairness and abuse. 

The unwise attacks, of late years on 
patent or proprietary medicine interests, 
through restrictive and practically pro- 
hibitive legislation should be discouraged. 
The true interests of pharmacy can never 
be promoted thereby. An open field and 
reliance upon intelligence and informa- 
tion will win for legitimate pharmacy all 
that can be won for it. 

JUNE 17, 1895, 


NEW CONDITIONS 
IN PHARMACY. 


By WiLuiAM H. RoGErRs 
Or McMonAGLE & RoGers, Manufacturing 
Chemists and Pharmacists, 
Middletown, N. Y. 

The propositions are: 

First.—‘‘ That pharmacy is no longer 
the scientific occupation it once was.’’ 

Second.—‘‘ That the natural results of 
modern business competition has been to 
force the pharmacist to pay increased at- 
tention to the commercial aspects of his 
calling.”’ 

Third.—‘* Correspondingly less (atten- 
tion) is given to matters of scientific in- 
terest which promise no immediate pecu- 
niary gain.’”’ 

Fourth.—‘ That conditions in phar- 
macy have changed so greatly during the 
past decade as to make of the pharmacist 
a mere purveyor of drugs and medicines 
where he was formerly the originator and 
compounder.”’ 





Modern Equipment. 


If by the first proposition is meant that 
a lesser degree of pharmaceutical educa- 
tion taan formerly is now needed, I must 
dissent unqualifiedly from this opinion, 
for I believe it will be conceded without 
the necessity of argument that the phar- 
macist of to-day, wherever you find him, 
isa better equipped man than was the 
pharmacist of a generation ago. Indeed, if 
otherwise, what good has resulted from all 
the cumbersome machinery of pharmacy 
laws and pharmacy boards with which 
pharmacists have bound themselves? 


The [Modern Pharmacist a Better Business Man. 


The second proposition, that the phar- 
macist is compelled to pay increased at- 
tention to the commercial aspects of his 
calling, merely expresses in a roundabout 
way that the pharmacist has found it 
necessary to become a better merchant 
and an all around better business man, 
and these terms but express a general 
condition, applying alike to every calling 
and every form of industry, whether pro- 
fessional, mercantile or manufacturing. 
Modern methods of communication and 
transportation have made the whole world 
the rival of every man, and his customers 
and patrons find inviting hands beckoning 
for their patronage from near and distant 
quarters. The business world is strewn 
with the wrecks of those who could not 
adapt themselves to the new conditions, 
and doubtless the pharmacist has con- 
tributed his quota to the number, but I 
doubt if statistics show an undue propor- 
tion of pharmacists among the fallen. 
Why should he expect immunity from 
the misfortunes common to humanity? 

Of the remedy for this condition I will 


speak a little later, but it is not found in 
giving less attention to matters of scien- 
tific interest. On the contrary, the num- 
ber of new remedies, the result of scien- 
tific research everywhere, of synthetical 
products, all these require constant study 
on his part to keep abreast of the times. 
I do not claim that he has time for strictly 
analytical work, but with the Pharma- 
copceia, its methods and its tests, he 
should be thoroughly at home. 


Where to Seek His Profits. 


Returning to the mercantile side of his 
calling, let him look for his treasure (his 
protits) where he lost it. The manufac- 
turing pharmacist, the specialist and 
others are furnishing him too large a pro- 
portion of the wares he sells and of which, 
if properly equipped for his business, he 
may prepare and sella large portion. The 
preparations he offers, whether medicinal 
or toilet, should be of highest grade and 
in quite as attractive form as those from 
any source 

By modern methods much of his busi- 
ness has been diverted. If he will avail 
himself of all the opportunities which 
modern methods offer him, a portion at 
least of his lost prosperity may be re- 
valled. Every successful business man 
works harder than a generation ago. It 
is evident that the pharmacist who would 
not fall by the wayside cannot eat the 
bread of idleness. But it isnot hard work 
alone which counts—it is intelligent, 
well-directed effort and a study of the 
methods by which men attain success in 
other callings, for the same general prin- 
ciples hold good everywhere. 

The easy: going methods by which busi- 
ness might once be conducted will no 
longer avail. The pharmacist must be 
both a better merchant, a more methodi- 
cal manufacturer anda better student. 
He must buy nothing which he can make, 
and that which he buys must be bought 
as a good merchant buys. 


The Combination of Business and Science 

. Wins. 

Your last proposition, ‘‘ The conditions 
in pharmacy have changed so greatly dur- 
ing the past decade as to make of the 
pharmacist a mere purveyor of drugs and 
medicines, where he was formerly the 
originator and compounder.’’ I find I have 
already unconsciously answered in part, 
and willonly add that if he will not place 
too great a value upon his time, he may 
advantageously compound a very large 
proportion of the articles which he now 
buys. Let us realize that the conditions 
which beset us are general rather than 
limited to our own calling. The age de- 
mands a higher technical training in every 
line, but mere technical knowledge does 
not insure commercial success, and here- 
in lies our mistake. Of what advantage 
is it to a lawyer who shall have mastered 
all legal lore if he has not broadened or 
developed his intellect in business chan- 
nels? He remains a mere drudge for a 
man with lesser technical knowledge, but 
with greater business ability. Follow 
the illustration out in every other calling. 
The graduate in pharmacy who neglects 
the commercial aspect of pharmacy is a 
failure in a commercial sense. He who 
represents the highest development of 
both the commercial and the pharmaceu- 
tical training has advantages which both 
alone can give. 

A Warning to Pure Drug Law Legislators. 

Regarding the enactment and enforce- 
ment of pure food laws, the pharmacist is 
unworthy of his calling if he does not wel- 
come an intelligent and increasing de- 
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mand for the highest standard of quality 
in medicines. But he should be very 
careful how he petitions the legislator for 
the enactment of laws which are to be ad- 
ministered by politicians, lest they be 
used merely for ‘‘ what there is in them,”’ 
and the pharmacist constantly prosecuted 
for mere technical violation under a sense- 
less and arbitrary enforcement of the 
statute. (Who has forgotten the New 
Jersey Nux Vomica case of a few years 
since?) Concerning your last proposition, 
I firmly believe in the ‘‘ rigid restriction 
of the practice of pharmacy to qualified 
persons,’’ and here also I would caution 
pharmacists to beware lest they invite 
legislation which shall take the control 
of these matters from pharmacists. 
JULY 26, 1895. 
Se os 


THE PHARMACIST 
A MERCHANT. 
By J. C. ELIeL 
Of the LYMAN-ELIEL DRUG COMPANY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
I regret that I am unable, owing to 
press of other work, to reply in detail to 
your questions. However, I think you 


have stated the whole case in a nutshell, 
and that it needs no elaboration at my 


hands. The pharmacist nowadays must 
be practical rather than professional. 
While professional pharmacy is known 


in the larger cities and the older settled 
portions of our country, it is practically 
a lost art, as such things go. Ready- 
made pharmaceuticals are so generally 
supplied to-day by the professional phar- 
macist, or pharmaceutical manufacturer, 
that the local talent is not required even 
where it exists, as the larger and 
wealthier manufacturer in some business 
center can send out his specialists to sub- 
sidize physicians and prejudice them 
against all labels but his own. The 
trouble is not so much with the pharma 
cist, who is generally more competent 
than present conditions require, but with 
the physician, or the alleged physician, 
who is always prescribing the latest nos. 
trum of which a sample has been left 
him, and who is eternally hunting for a 
case to fit it. 
Between the Devil and the Deep Sea. 

In my judgment, the average pharma- 
cist is intelligent and capable of making 
any necessary combination or doing any 
pharmaceutical work which his Iccality 
requires. The local physician, however, 
is apt to be of the kind mentioned above. 
That pharmacist to-day who is not also a 
merchant will get the worst of it. Be- 
tween the department store, the cutter, 
the grocer and the tablet trituratg, he is 
between the devil and the deep sea. I 
am not in favor of the enactment and en- 
forcement of the pure food and drug laws 
as legislators are at present constituted 
and as legislation is at present conducted. 
In my judgment, the promulgation and 
rigid enforcement of such laws mean 
more harm than good, and are more often 
used for purposes of blackmail than the 
protection of health and life. When our 
legislation is upona higher moral and 
intellectual plane I shall favor such laws, 
and not until then. I do not believe that 
the rigid restriction of the practice of 
pharmacy to qualified persons is a prac- 
tical measure yet. It seems to me that we 
are living in a commercial age, and that 
for the time being scientific requirements 
are rather an ornamental than necessary 
appendage. 

JUNE 27, 1895 
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MANUFACTURERS. 


AND PRESENT 
PHARMACY. 
By J. U. Lioyp, 


Of LLOYD BROTHERS, 


PAST 


Cincinnati. 


Formerly the apothecaries’ art made 
the preparation of medicines prominent. 
Until a recent day every qualified phar- 
macist expected to prepare his own phar- 
maceutical preparations and also many of 
his chemicals. This his apprenticeship 
taught him to do. The trend of the 
times has rung a change and now the 
apothecary often finds it better for var- 
ious reasons to purchase most of his phar- 
maceutical remelies and also finds that 
those he makes are becoming less and less 
important in therapy. For this reason 
in most cases it is patent to observers that 
the pharmacy of shop manufacture is 
largely of the past. Now we find creeping 
into our art a closer study of analytical 
methods, a pharmacy of selection and ex- 
amination instead of preparation. The 
percolator and plaster iron are laid away, 
to be replaced by the burette and volu- 
metric methods of analysis. The manu- 
facturing part of the formule in our 
pharmacopceia is becoming subservient to 
the art of establishing the product. The 
skill necessary to manipulative manufac- 
ture is often much less than the science re- 
quired to finally establish the standing of 
the product. The pharmacopeeia of 1880 
as compared with that of 1870 indicates 
the upstep in this direction. The phar- 
macopeeia of 1890 compared with that of 
1860 better illustrates by contrast the up- 
heaval that has swept the pharmacist of 
other days aside, and the pharmacopeeia 
being a follower in many directions does 
not tell all the story. This change has 
not been as sudden as it appears by 
pharmacopeeial comparison. It has been 
gradual, insidious, irresistible. So much 
for the pharmacy of to-day as contrasted 
with that of 30 years ago. 


Pure Food and Drug Laws. 


Now we see State legislatures establish- 
ing laws to govern the quality of medi- 
cines. These I consider wise, good laws. 
Our teaching institutions must surely 
educate their students to be critical 
judges of these products. Personal re- 
sponsibility is required. Personal skill 
and scientific education is a necessity. 
Never before has the necessity of being an 
accomplished pharmacist been as apparent 
as now ir States with pure food and drug 
laws. If these laws become general and 
are properly enforced it appears as 
though honesty in business and capability 
in our art will become synonymous with 
the word pharmacist. 


Education. 


No young man can afford to engage in 
pharmacy pursuits now by reason of ap- 
prenticeship in the store only. Care for 
the future demands a scientific education. 
Education in a University department or 
College of Pharmacy was never so neces- 
sary as at present. Let us hope that 
the change that seems now to be ringing 
in the new and ringing out the old may 
bring the pharmacist remunerative re- 
turns and a higher standing profession- 
ally. 

JULY 1, 1895. 


EVOLUTION IN PHARMACY. 
By Epwarp H. Hance, 


Of Hance Bros & Waite, Manufacturing 
Pharmaceutists and Chemists, 
Philade!phia, Pa. 


In response to your request I will en- 
deavor to briefly give my views of the 
accuracy of ‘‘the statement often made 
that pharmacy is no longer the scientific 
occupation it once was; that the natural 
result of modern business competition 
has been to force the pharmacist to pay 
increased attention to the commercial 
aspects of his calling and correspondingly 
less to matters of scientific interest which 
promise no immediate pecuniary gain, and 
of the assertion that conditions in phar- 
macy have changed so greatly during the 
past decade as to make the pharmacist a 
mere purveyor of drugs and medicines 
where he was formerly the originator and 
compounder.’’ These are the quoted re- 
marks of your letter. 


Progress of Education. 


Certainly the large expenditure of 
money for building and equipping the 
considerable number of colleges of phar- 
macy in the United States, the vast out- 
lay — by students—in maintaining the 
numerous professors of these colleges have 
been in vain if education in the ranks of 
pharmacy has not advanced. 

In the rapid progress of the development 
of the country ; in the radical changes of 
methods of business, and in the struggle 
to maintain equality in the race, the 
— of the pharmacist has partici- 
pated. 

If he has become more of a merchant, it 
does not follow that he has grown less of 
a pharmacist ; for the education he has 
received, while remaining inactive, has 
not been forgotten. His own time being 
devoted ta the commercial part of his 
vocation naturally increases the necessi- 
ties of his business to the employment of 
additional assistance, and to some of these 
employees falls the scientific work of his 
o»harmacy that he has laid aside from 
1is own personal attention. 


The Growth of Pharmacy. 


In looking back over the field of phar- 
macy, and recalling the few who were 
prominent as writers and teachers, we 
often neglect to consider how wide the 
field has grown. The business or occupa- 
tion of the apothecary was at one time 
one whose details could be managed by 
the master hand. Those details embraced 
many of the manipulations that now de- 
volve upon the manufacturer, but not 
necessarily to the ignorance of the phar- 
macist. The products thus made are, as a 
rule, placed in the pharmacist’s hands at 
prices below the cost of their production 
by himself, and often of a better quality 
than he could make on asmall scale. But 
his pharmaceutical education enables him 
to test and judge of the quality of these 
goods, while he has been relieved of the 
labor of their manufacture, and afforded 
the opportunity to devote more of his time 
to the commercial necessities of his busi- 
ness, where he feels his greater interest 
lies for pecuniary success. 


The Unfit. 


There is no question about there being 
avast number unfitted for the business 
they are engaged in; they cannot be called 
pharmacists, but they are following the 
calling of the druggist. It may be their 


proportion is greater than it was, say 30 
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years ago; but only consider what num- 

rs of accomplished pharmacists there 
now are among the reputed 40,000 retail 
apothecaries in the United States. Neither 
must we forget the radical changes that 
have occurred in the practice and admin- 
istration of medicine. 


The Revolution in Pharmacy. 


Years ago the administration of reme- 
dies was largely devoted to the simpler 
forms ; forms which the pharmacist could 
easily dispense with the facilities then at 
his command, That system has been 
entirely revolutionized ; the simples have 
almost completely been replaced by chem- 
icals and compounds which are the prod- 
ucts of the manufacturer ; and to these 
are added the various forms for ready 
administration, produced by special appa- 
ratus and machinery from the hands of 
the pharmaceutical manufacturer. 

But this does not render less necessary 
the pharmaceutical knowledge of the dis- 
penser ; for to him does the patient or 
consumer look for the integrity of that 
which he dispenses. To justify that ex- 
pectation his qualifications should be 
equal to the opportunities presented by the 
educational facilities at his command— 
colleges of pharmacy, chemical and phar- 
maceutical literature, together with the 
necessary training behind the counter of 
a drug store. 

Therefore, to repeat: Because the 
apothecary becomes more of a merchant 
he need not be less of a pharmacist, and 
it is under the training of such a man 
that students in pharmacy—with the other 
advantages available — become brighter 
pharmacists or merchants (whichever of 
the two they are better qualified for), 
more useful members of the community 
and more surely fitted for success in the 
‘* battle of life.”’ 


Pure Food and Drug Laws. 


Respecting your inquiry as to the advis- 
ability of the enactment and enforcement 
of pure food and drug laws, and as to the 
rigid restriction of the practice of phar- 
macy to qualitied persons, I strongly ap- 
prove of restricting the sale of potent 
medicines to the apothecary and physi- 
cian. Possibly in rural districts it may 
be necessary to grant the general store- 
keeper the privilege of selling simple 
domestic remedies together with proprie- 
tory remedies, put up for ready sale, for 
the efficiency of which none but the pro- 
priétor is responsible. 


Should Be State Laws. 


Laws for governing the sale of food and 

drugs and regulating their quality or 
yurity should be State laws. And these 

in time would likely grow into a uniform 
character, retaining that which is practi- 
cal and of value, while discarding all that 
experience has demonstrated to be oner- 
ous, offensive and unreasonable. 

There would seem to be no need of any 
national legislation on this subject, which 
at best could but control the Territories, 
District of Columbia and inter-commerce 
between the States. Such legislation 
would prove to be more of a barrier and 
embarrassment to business than of ad- 
vantage to any portion of the citizens of 
the country. 

The States are one by one taking up the 
question. Some now have fair and efficient 
food and pharmacy laws, while others are 
struggling with enactments at once ar- 
bitrary and unreasonable, but with prom- 
ising prospects of sifting out that which 
seems to be foolish and unnecessary. 
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I feel persuaded that in the end the 
State legislatures -will be largely guided 
by the recommendations of the State phar- 
maceutical associations. 

These bodies should give the question 
earnest consideration and frame laws and 
suggestions upon which the legislatures 
could intelligently act, while recognizing 
in them the protection to health and safety 
of the citizens and the advisability of ac- 
cording to the apothecary the restricted 
liberty to deal in and dispense medicines. 

JULY 22, 1895. 
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THE ELEVATION 
OF PHARMACY. 


By ALFRED Hy. Mason, Pu.C., 
F.C.S., F.R.M.S., 


Of the firm of SEABURY & JOHNSON, 
New York. 


The practice of pharmacy and phar- 
maceutical chemistry will always be a 
scientific occupation, and those who be- 
lieve this, and live up to it, will always 
be ‘‘ on top,’’ as they are to-day. 


Cutting and the Remedy. 


The superabundance of druggists and 
chemists in business necessitates their 
looking to other sources for revenue than 
legitimate pharmacy provides ; they there- 
fore infringe upon the lines convention- 
ally assigned to other tradesmen, and in 
so doing bring upon themselves the re- 
taliation of those who feel aggrieved. 

A remedy for this state of affairs lies in 
the employment of much greater discrim- 
ination by boards of pharmacy in grant- 
ing certificates; such certificates should 
be restricted to graduates in pharmacy 
from recognized colleges, who should also 
give proof of having been engaged not 
less than four years in the preparation 
and dispensing of medicines in the store 
of a qualified pharmacist before examina- 
tion by the boards for registration. 


Registration. 


An annual registration fee should be 
levied upon all druggists and chemists, 
and it should be large enough tc support 
efficient boards of pharmacy, and fur- 
ther provide a fund for the protection of 
such qualified druggists and chemists, as 
well as the public, against illegal and 
unqualified traders. 


Stringent Restrictions Advocated. 


With stringent restrictions as to quali- 
fication the number of druggists and 
chemists in business would diminish and 
thus necessitate the employment of a 
greater number of qualified drug clerks, 
who would in turn -be able to command 
a higher remuneration for their serv- 
ices. To-day the demands upon the drug 
clerk are such as makes his calling more 
irksome than that of any other trader, and 
tend to lewer the professional status of 
pharmacy. To be confined to the store 
six and a half long days in the week, 
part of the time waiting for business, is 
unreasonable and demoralizing. Sunday 
trading should be abolished; only such 
medicines as are absolutely necessary 
should be supplied, and then only at 
stated hours. 


Where the Manufacturer Replaces the Retailer. 


In the manufacture of those products 
in which I am interested the art has been 


brought to such a state of perfection by 
experimentation and research, aided by 
scientific appliances, that certain phar- 
maceutical preparations of uniform and 
standard quality are produced in a state 
of perfection beyond the possibilities of 
the ordinary pharmacy, so that the occu- 
pation of the pharmacist in spreading 
plasters and the manufacture of surgical 
dressings is thereby rendered a compara- 
tively rare occurrence, not from any 
want of skill on the part of the pharma- 
cist, but owing to the created demand 
for a superior article in which the use of 
elaborate and expensive machinery is nec- 
essary for its production. 


Influence of Modern Methods. 


The tendency of the average physician 
to prescribe ready-made medicines does 
away with much of the skilled labor 
formerly necessary in the dispensing of 
medicines, but in the manufacture of these 
medicines the brain of the skilled pharma- 
cist is required, and such preparations 
are now demanded instead of the nauseous 
medicines indiscriminately prescribed in 
former times; but the net result is to the 
disadvantage of the practicing pharma- 
cist, since he cannot manufacture like 
medicines without the possession of mod- 
ern appliances necessary to work on a 
large scale and economically. 


Pure Food and Drug Laws. 


Pure food and drug laws should be 
enacted and vigorously enforced for the 
protection of the public, and they should 
be national; the pharmacist does not fear 
such laws, the chemist loves them. 
At the same time I should strongly ad- 
vocate that a watch be kept on such en- 
actments whilst under consideration to 
prevent the insertion of any clauses as 
might lead to the persecution of an inno- 
cent vendor rather than the punishment 
of the evil-doer. 

JULY 1, 1895. 

, ae 


COMMERCIALIZATION 
PHARITACY. 


By ALBERT M. Topp. 
Kalamazo), Mich. 


THE OF 


I have the honor to own your favor 
requesting my opinion as to what effect, 
if any, has been produced on legitimate 
pharmacy by the growth of the commer. 
cial features connected with it and what 
we term the ‘‘ Competitive System.”’ 


Pharmacy Commercialized. 


I should be most happy could I express 
the opinion that pharmacy, which for- 
merly could be classed as one of the learned 
professions and as such was most highly 
respected, had during our age of rapid 
advancement in the application of the 
sciences kept pace with the other profes- 
sions and with all the improvements in 
practical science which have made the pos: 
sibilities of pharmacy almost illimitable. 
Unfortunately its present condition does 
not seem to warrant such happy conclu- 
sions. This is not, however, the fault al- 
together of pharmacists, but results from 
various causes. Among these I might 
mention, first, the mad craze after money 
which absorbs all classes, no profession 
or calling being free from its blighting 
influence. With the countless inventions 
and improvements for promoting human 
happiness which inventive genius and 
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scientific research have developed during 
the past quarter of a century, so many 
new uses for money have been found it 
is no wonder that all the learned pro- 
fessions, including that of the apothe- 
cary, chemist and pharmacist, seeing the 
power of commercial manipulations, are 
under the magic spell of commerce. Ac- 
cordingly the laboratory of the apothecary 
has been transformed into what to all 
appearances to the passer by is a trading 
place only, and the cigar case, as in coun- 
try grocery stores, occupies the place of 
honor, with patent medicines holding the 
second place, toilet and fancy articles the 
third, while the spirit of the ‘‘ Genius of 
Pharmacy ”’ is hardly able to hold any 
dominion. The result is that the public 
generally do not expect, and hence do 
not require, that high standard of excel- 
lence, skill and knowledge which should 
adorn this honorable profession. 


Contrasted with the Confectioner. 


I speak from actual knowledge when I 
state that asa rule the manufacturing 
confectioner (who formerly was sup- 
posed to produce only that which short- 
ened life) is more careful regarding the 
purity of his products than the druggist. 
This is not because the druggist or phar- 
macist started in business with less high 
motives than the confectioner, but be- 
cause the latter has found that it is also 
sounder from a business standpoint and 
yields better financial results to produce 
a pure quality. His goods can readily be 
judged on their merits by the public from 
their flavor, while the general public have 
no practical means for testing the purity 
of prescriptions and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. Hence the pharmacist labors under 
the disadvantage of not being able to 
prove the superior purity of his products 
over those of his commercial rival, and, 
not getting a reward for his honest and 
painstaking care and skill, his rival of 
‘cheap goods *’ gets the trade and he be- 
comes discouraged. 


Pure Drug Laws the Remedy. 


To protect legitimate pharmacy and to 
restore it to its true place as one of tle 
most honorable professions on which 
largely depend the health and happiness 
of the human race, I am most thoroughly 
in favor of stringent regulations provid- 
ing for pure drugs and foods, with a com- 
mission which shall be above reproach 
appointed in each State to enforce the 
provisions of such a law. Not only does 
the public health and welfare demand this 
protection equally with police and other 
regulations already secured for the public 
good, but the legitimate and skillful phar- 
macist is himself entitled to this protec- 
tion, which alone will secure to him a 
just reward for conscientious application 
and place the profession of pharmacy on 
the high plane to which it is most justly 
entitled. 

Pride in Our Schools. 


Fortunately, to-day, in America as well 
as in Europe, our schools of pharmacy 
are a pride to our civilization, and are in 
no respect behind any other departments 
of learning; and the leaders of pharmacy 
and the professors stand at the very front 
as men of integrity, broad learning, 
culture and high ideals; so that if their 
efforts are seconded by wise laws the pro- 
fession of the pharmacist will reflect the 
highest honor as well as secure a just 
reward. 

JULY 18, 1895. 
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= THE SIGN OF THE BIG 
Z Gui MORTAR. 
By RALPH GABLE. 


OW aptly did De 
- =) Quincey write of the 
| burden of ‘“‘the in 
communicable !”’ 

: To the musician 
fa _—-J there come, in fancy, 
strains of music of 
unheard sweetness, 
but touch of finger or mark of pen fail to 
communicate to others the liquid notes 
which have filled the mind of the dreamer. 
Exquisite colors or magnificent chiaros- 
curo run riot in the mind of an artist, but 
the most minute attention to detail does 
not bring the finished picture up to that 
perfect beauty with which the imagina- 
tion has clothed it. The poet walks in 
upper air; he sees a perfection of beauty 
in landscape or over arching sky, hears 
music in nature, or sees grandeur in some 
deed of human being, but the song he sings 
to perpetuate the scene ofttimes fails to 
lift others to his own high place. 

To the druggist who has spent 10, 15 or 
20 years behind the counter there come 
enough humor, pathos, side lights on love 
affairs or occurrences bordering on the 
tragic to make an interesting sketch. But 
ah ! there’s De Quincey’s ‘* burden.”’ 

It might be imagined from my attempt 
at sonorous preface that something really 
was to be divulged; that I was the pos- 
sessor of some dark secret of alchemist 
days or was about to communicate a new 
and unknown source of delight which 
the fraternity might enjoy if they but 
knew the method of procedure. Not so. 
What I bring are only a few links in the 
great chain of reminiscences which is in- 
terwoven with the life of the oldest drug 
store in Harrisburg. 

Humanity has a weakness for retro- 
spection. The principles of association 
seem paradoxical. In present adversity 
one’s mind reverts toa certain period, just 
as present joy is heightened by comparison 
with pleasure in that same period. 

There is many a druggist who looks 
back to an old store in the capital city of 
Pennsylvania with sunny recollections. 
The immense gold mortar in front of the 
building proclaims the owners- D. W. 
Gross & Son, and the year of opening the 
store 1821. The selfsame spot upon which 
the store stood 74 years ago is still occu- 
pied, although the building itself has long 
years ago given way to a handsome three- 
story block. 

The prescription files go back to 1851. 
Go up to the third story—to the ‘‘ barrel 
room *’—and take down one of these dusty 
strings of life giving and life saving 
papers. What arevelation to a Junior of 
1895! Infusions and decoctions instead 
of solutions of alkaloids or fluid extracts ; 
pills of gum or powdered bark instead of 
tablets of coal tar derivatives or coated 
pills; expressed juices or tinctures made 
by maceration instead of elixirs and wines. 
Many of the drugs then in use have long 
since been dropped at revision, discarded 
as valueless—some because patient inves- 
tigation has proved that they possessed 
no remedial virtues ; others because more 
convenient and certain medicaments have 
been discovered. 

If good old Dr. Rutherford could come 
back and would send in this— 
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immediately after retirement behind the 
prescription screen there would in all 
probability be a quiet, yet hurried con- 
sulting of the Dispensatory. 

There’s crystallized history in those old 
prescription files! Curious how a bit of 
paper, yellow with age, with a score or so 
of words inscribed thereon, brings one in 
touch with other days. Step away a few 
paces from under the beams to which the 
files are attached and a group of cumber- 
some looking bottles greet your vision. 

The skull of the king’s jester was as a 
clod of earth to the grave diggers; it 
filled the breast of Hamlet with reveren- 
tial tenderness. And so this group of old 
time-stained shelf bottles with square 
shoulders, paper labels with ponderous 
Latin terms emblazoned thereon in faint 
golden letters, and straight, headless stop- 
pers awakens the tender curiosity of a 
drug clerk. 

(+o again to the prescription files. What 
of the clerks whore notes and figures ap- 
pear on them? Glance over the prescrip- 
tions corresponding to the time when the 
West was truly wild and very wooly; 
when not only the East but the world was 
ablaze with the hearing of untold wealth 





‘WE WAVED HIS HAT PROUDLY AS HE 
PASSED.” 


in California. There are ‘‘ Mac’’ Wat- 
son’s figures; big, sprawling, always ina 
hurry. One could readily imagine his 
dropping the routine with mortar and 
pestle, crossing the plains with a wagon 
train, working a few years with feverish 
impatience, and then launching into the 
mercantile life of a rising city and devel- 
oping a brilliant success. 

Go over the files still further. Ah! 
There is Ed. Bowman’s mark. What a 
careful hand he wrote ! Quiet, studious, 
thorough; he had passed his first 18 years 
in unambitious retirement, and in a few 
years chose to return to it. His father’s 
immigrating to Illinois and creating a new 
home for himself and sons gave him the 
opportunity. If he still lives he doubtless 
paid his devoir to that shrine of Ameri- 
cans in the White City. 

Who knows what emotions stirred 
within as he paused in the Merck Building 


or chatted with genial Penrose Jones in 
charge of Fred’k Stearns’ display, or again 
with the Panopepton man of Fairchild 
Bros. & Foster. 

There is Will Kunkle’s writing. Here 
is the last prescription he numbered— 
Aug. 12,1857. Buchanan was President. 
Will had secured a Government appoint- 
ment and said farewell. The big gallon 
and 2-gallon bottles in which various 
barks, roots and gums were wont to mac- 
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DANIEL W. GROSS. 


“A Face Familiar for 50 Years.” 


erate in the preparation of tinctures knew 
his touch no more—nor dreaded it. 


IN WAR TIMES. 


When the war cloud darkened the land 
Harrisburg was transformed froma quiet 
little city to a gigantic recruiting station 
of the North. Camp Curtin, in the upper 
part of the city, was as attractive to the 
apprentice of that day as is the theater, 
the baseball field or the tennis court to 
those of the present. 

That is George Keller’s writing. The 
first roll of the drum, on April 19, 1861, 
when a little band of soldiers from Read- 
ing, Pottsville and Lewistown passed 
through the city, had fired him. For two 
years longer he unwillingly compounded 
pills and potions. Then one summer 
morning the loungers about the store, 
discussing the future probabilities of 
Lee’s army, were amazed to see him 
march down the dusty street in a com- 
pwny of soldiers. He waved his hat 
proudly as he passed. A moment more 
and the old covered bridge at the end of 
Market street (that famous old bridge 
which Dickens says ** was profoundly dark 
and perplexed with great beams crossing 
and recrossing it at every possible angle ’’) 
had swallowed him, and his career as a 
drug clerk was at an end. Go over the 
files still further. Here’s the hand of a 
Philadelphian; there are the figures of a 
Lebanon druggist; here the chirography 
of a man in Kansas City. There are the 
marks of a physicianin Western Pennsyl- 
vania, here the hand of a prominent real 
estate man in Harrisburg. Some are 
forgotten, some have left the following 
of a pharmacist, but many are well-known 
pharmacists in widely separated towns 
and cities. 

But I must leave what is to me purely 
a traditional period for the time when I 
myself knew every shelf, case and closet 
from cellar to third story. In 1885 those 
who struggled with me for honor, daily 
bread and all the fun to be had in life 
were ‘‘ Beau ’’ Bender, Frank Kitzmiller, 
Dr. Gray, Henry Gough, Harry Frank, 
Benton and Jim Guy, the colored porter. 
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It is but natural, as I, in memory, call the 
roll of those former associates, that the 
images of the firm rise before me. I fleck 
the ashes from my cigar, and in the blue 
cloud that curls about a moment later I 
see the keen eye, the closely trimmed 
white whiskers and the erect form of the 
head of the house — Daniel W. Gross; a 
form familiar for 50 years to governors, 
legislators, soldiers, school children, 
everybody who knew the old store. 

The tall, erect figure, the brown mus- 
tache and laughing eyes of the junior 
partner come before me. This is Edward 
Z. Gross, a graduate of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, class of °’73—the 
famous class which gave to the pharma- 
ceutical world Dr. R. V. Mattison, H. G. 
Keasby, S. W. Fairchild (of Fairchild 
Bros. & Foster), and others eminently 
successful in the profession. Henry §. 
Wellcome of the famous London firm, 
Burroughs & Wellcome Company, was a 
college mate also, graduating 
in the following year. 

Just here Ihad to drop my 
pencil. My lucubration lay 
neglected for some time. In 
the mean time my wife had 
per used what I had written. 

* Very nice,’’ said she, 
what are you driving at?” 

‘*My dear girl,’ I growled, 
noticing a certain arching of 
the eyebrows that nettled me, 

‘a feast is incomplete without 
certain entremets. Ditto, an 
intellectual feast. Now the 
editors of the AMERICAN DRUG- 
Gist keep us abreast of the 
time with intellectual pabulum 
—Kola, Antitoxin, the latest 
in dietetics and proteolytic 
compounds and scores of kin 
dred topics, but they let us 
have an opportunity to bring 
in the entremets. 

“Is it to be a serial ?’’ she 
asked innocently, pausing at 
the door. 

‘““That’s so; that’s so,’ I 
mused. The question made me 
think that if I was to tell the 
story of how Benton went to 
Hummelstown to call on a 
young lady, missed the mid- 
night train and had to foot 
every step of the 10 miles to 
Harrisburg on a December 
night, or how ‘‘ Beau ’’ Bender 
played ghost on Harry Frank 
and almost had a hand broken with a 
scoop shovel, or about Kitzmiller taking 
Benton to a country church, getting lost 
and almost starved, or—well, it would 
take too much space. Or if I would even 
detail how Goughie organized a baseball 
club and the first game we played (at 4.30 
a.m.) he got so stiff he couldn’t laugh 
comfortably for three days, or of how 
Kitzmiller and Benton went fishing and 
‘ Kitz’’ got excited when he hooked a bass 
and fell into the Susquehanna, and after- 
ward got adrift in a skiff with neither 
oars nor pole. Or of how a runaway In- 
dian from the Carlisle Indian School 
awoke Benton one night with a demand 
for whisky, or of how some of the boys 
would persist in lowering the moral tone 
of the store through having to pay too 
frequent visits to the big, zinc-line caustic 
soda box. It would take too much space. 

‘‘Happy thought,’’ I said to myself, 
looking very hard at the door through 


* but 


which my wife had disappeared. The 
literary analyst says something should 
always be left to the imagination. Infi- 


nite detail grows prosy. I’ll just tell the 
little story about Benton killing the man 
from Linglestown, and leave the rest to 
imagination. 
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NOTE ON THE PARASITE FOUND 
ON VANILLA BEANS. 
By Hinton H. Sawyer, Pu.G., 
New York City. 


That a parasite is frequently found on 
the vanilla bean is well known to dealers 
and most consumers of that article. The 
pests are quite choice in the selection of 
their home, and are usually found only 
on the finest quality of beans, and one 
curer is probably as likely to have them 
on his goods as another 





THE VANILLA MITE, 
(Tyroglyphus Sieculus (2) ) 


From a Photo-micrograph by Hilon H. Sawyer. 


A can of vanilla when opened may 
present a very rich appearance, and on 
superficial examination be pronounced of 
the very finest quality. If infected, per 
haps the first thing that will attract at 
tention is the odor of the small end of a 
bundle, which is quite characteristic and 
has been described as rose like.- A closer 
examination will show the beans more or 
less covered with a brown powder, and 
the naked eye, if sharp—or still better, a 
hand magnifier—will reveal little white 
specks moving to and fro. 

Prior to fifteen years agoif these para 
sites existed on vanilla it does not seem 
to have been known, and they were prob 
ably first discovered on a lot sent toa 
New York importer by one of the best 
curers in Mexico, and the discovery is said 
to have been made by a New York drug 
broker. 

When first observed they were sup 
posed to be insects, and christened lice, 
which name seems to have followed them 
ever since. 

The writer first observed them in 1887, 
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and mounted some of them on slides for 
exainination with ac ompound microscope. 
He found several species of Acari identi- 
cal with those that infect certain kinds 
of cheese. 

They are, therefore, not insects at all, 
but belong to the class Arachnoidea, 
along with spiders, scorpions and ticks, 
and to the genus Tyroglyphus. Several 
species were found, the most numerous 
belonging to 7. siro, T. longior and 7. 
stculus, 

Their extreme delicacy of structure and 
small size (and probably want of suffi- 
cientskill on the part of the investigator) 
prevented good mounts from being made 
at that time, and further than distribut- 
ing the slides among friends, no other 
interest was taken until a few months 


ago, when the subject was again investi- 
gated with a view to ascertain if any 
means could be adopted whereby the rav 

ages 


of the insect cou'd be prevented in 
future. Up till now no method 
seems to have been devised, but 
as the presence of Acari on va- 
nillas, while not unfitting the 
bean for its various uses, does 
have the effect of reducing the 
value of the bean several dol- 
lars per pound, it is hoped that 
the appearance of this article 
will stimulate others to inves 
tigate and perhaps devise means 
for their extermination. 

Upon looking up the litera 
ture of the subject, it was found 
that much time and labor had 
been spent by naturalists in the 
study of Acari. Many engrav 
ings from the drawings of va 
rious observers were found, but 
the want of agreement was such 
as to be sometimes amusing, 
and hence the writer thought 
that a reproduction of a photo- 
micrograph in half tone, while 
it might not stand out as boldly 
as could be desired, yet would 
more truly represent the object 
than any drawing could. 

After many failures a suffi 
ciently good slide was secured, 
a negative taken and a_ print 
made, which is reproduced here. 
It will be noted that the Acarus 
has a flattened appearance. It 

vas found necessary to flatten 
out the insect in order that every 
part might be brought into 
focus at the same time, as when 
mounted in a cell this was 
found impossible, and besides, the insect 
would curl its legs up in a way that 
would make it worthless for the pur 
pose of illustration—and even , when 
flattened out it was not easy to get a 
clear negative, as the object became so 
transparent that the markings hardly in 
tercepted the transmission of light toa 
greater degree than the mounting me 
dium. 

The species here illustrated is probably 
T, siculus, Further description will 
hardly be necessary when it is noted that 
the under portion of the object is shown 
and that the lateral diameter of the body 
of the flattened mite at the center is one 
one-hundredth of an inch ; from this the 
size of the various parts can be readily 
estimated. 

The oldest account of mites found dur 


ing the investigation was in ‘‘ Hooker’s 
Micrographia,’’ a work published some 


time in the seventeenth century. The 
exact date is not shown, but Dr. Hooker 
records it in some observations made by 
himself in September and October, 1661. 








‘ 
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A PHARMACIST’S NOTES ON 
THE HAWAITAN ISLANDS. 


By KvuLAMONA, 
Honolulu, H. f. 


THE Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands, 
T ‘*the Paradise of the Pacific,’’ consist 

of a group of islands lying about 
2100 miles to the southwest of San Fran- 
cisco. The five principal islands, which 
are situated between 18 and 22 degrees 
north latitude and 154 and 160 degrees 
west longitude, are Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, 
Kauai and Molokai, the first being as 
large as the rest put together, and on it 


employment to about 25,000 men, women 
and children, 60 per cent. of which are 
Japanese and 12 per cent. Chinese, who 
get from $12 to 315 a month and find 
themselves, they being under contract to 
stay from two to four years. They spend 
little if any money for medicine, as they 
hoard up their gold to be used on their 
return to their native country. One of 
the native doctors on the plantation told 
the writer that the way he knew 
whether a ‘ coolie’’ was really sick or 
not was to give him a dose of castor oil; 
if he took it he was ill and was put on 
the sick list and given the best of medi- 
cal treatment, while if he refused to take 
the dose the sooner he got out of the 
field the better for his hide. [The laws 
are very strict, guaranteeing good treat- 
ment.—Ep.] The soil is rich and very 


city. But first I must tell you a little 
of the place. The temperature the 
year around never goes much below 
70 or above 90 degrees. Strawber- 
ries, pineapples, oranges and all trop- 
ical fruit grow the year around, but 
these, like our mutual friends the mos- 
quitoes, have been brought here. The 
Ohelo and Ohia (pronounced o-ha-lo and 
o-he-r), a juicy red apple, are indigenous 
and plentiful. The mountains, which are 
within a mile of the city, are covered with 
forests of native trees, such as the Koa, 
Ku Kui, Hau, etc., overgrown with 
masses of ferns and vines and thickly 
interlaced with heavy underbrush and 
lantana, a beautiful flower which is 
cultivated in American flower gardens but 
here is a curse to this country. In the 
mountains we find the wild turkey, geese, 








that ever wonderful active volcano, 
Kilauea. called by the natives ‘* Hale- 
manmau,’’ which means the house of 
everlasting fire. and also another crater, 
Manna Loa, which is occasionally in a 
state of activity. It is somewhat difficult 
to reach (14,000 feet high). This crater 
has lain dormant for over 12 ‘years, the 
last flow being in 1883. 
NATIVES USE LITTLE MEDICINE. 

In the group of islands there are no 
towns of any size except on Oahu on 
which Honolulu is situated. Hilo is the 
next largest city (for it is called a city). 
The district of Hilo has 10,000 popula- 
tion and is situated on the western coast 
of Hawaii. All these islands except Molo 
kai have more or less plantations, princi 
pally sugar, with a few coffee. Of these, 
American capital invested is about $26,- 
000,000, English, $7,000,000 and German 
about $2,000,000. The sugar plantations, 
of which there are about 40, furnish 





EXECUTIVE BUILDINGS, HONOLULU 


productive and the country rolling. The 
islands seem to be peaks of submarine 
mountains, the bases of which sink into 
the ocean, forming channels which sepa- 
rate them. A range of mountains 
are found on each island, in which the 
scenery is unsurpassed for beauty and 
grandeur. Every step you take seems to 
put you ina different world until your 
soul is so wrapped up in the changing 
scenes that one has to stop and think 
whether or not he is in Paradise. 
HONOLULU, 

the only real city on the islands, is a place 
of 25,000 inhabitants, situated on the 
southwest coast of Oahu. It has four 
drug stores. This you will think strange, 
and I fancy I hear some of you. say, 
‘* Well, they must have a picnic,’’ but 
I think you will agree with me that 
we don’t have as nice a picnic as 
might be imagined when I tell you 
a little of the drug business of this 








partridges, pheasants, etc., also larger 
game, such as goats, wild boars, but no 
snakes of any kind. 

DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES AND RACES. 

The people are Americans, English, 
Japanese, Chinese and the natives, who 
resemble our Indians, and who formerly 
lived in huts made of grass. The streets 
are macadamized and laid out in syste 
matic order. The residences are nearly 
all frame cottages one story high, beauti- 
fully located on lawns and flower gar- 
dens, while the business houses are two 
stories. Honolulu has a good fire de- 
partment, water department, electric 
lights, street cars and everything in the 
way of modern improvements. 

PHARMACY IN HONOLULU. 

Regarding drug stores and the life of 
a Ph.G. on these islands, I can only say 
that the outward appearance of a store 
is not different from the appearance of 
an American drug store. The store 
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open at 6:30 a.m. and close at 8:30. 
Everybody works in his shirt sleeves, 
an old-time custom here. Much of the 
trade here is done in the front of the 
store. 

Patent medicines sell for market price, 
as in the States. Druggists’ sundries, 
cigars, perfumeries, sponges, etc., all 
sell at about the prices charged in 
American cities, notwithstanding we 
have duty to pay on them, which is 
as follows: Sundries, 25 per cent. ; 
cigars, 10 per cent; opium, 100 per 
cent.; soaps, 10 per cent. Besides this 
we have the freight to pay from San 
Francisco. Soda water is 10 cents a 
glass, the trade being a little better dur- 
ing the summer months. Rents are 
enormous, while wages are also high; 
but a clerk cannot really make any more 
here than a druggist in the States. De- 
cent board and lodging cannot be had for 
less than $15 a week; and clerks’ wages 
range from $60 to $100 amonth. Besides 
this you have to have a Chinaman and 
‘“ Kanaka,”’ or native servant. 


THE LANGUAGE. 


The language is easy to learn, but un- 
less you are with the natives all the time 
it is hard to understand them, there being 
only 12 letters in their alphabet: for ex- 
ample, kopa means soap, while kupa 
means oil of citronella, which they use in 
their cocoanut oil as a perfume. The 
kanaka does not use much medicine, and 
his medicine chest really contains only 
three articles, viz., castor oil, for inter- 
nal diseases; calomel and red oxide of 
mercury, for external use, such as sores, 
cuts, etc. 
nai or sorcerers, who practice by divi- 
nation as well as by roots and herbs. 
The natives are passionately fond of per- 
fumery, and will, when they hardly 
have any clothes on their backs, buy an 
ounce of extract of some kind, and the 
higher priced it is the more readily it is 
bought. They have no idea of econo- 
my. The half whites have a greater 
scope of medicine, using nearly all the 


GRASS HOUSE, HAWATIAN 


ISLANDS, 


old as well as the new remedies. The 
stores are open Sundays from 8 to 10 
in the morning and from 5.30 to 7.30 in 
the evening. There is really no pre- 
scription trade at all, as_ physicians 
here carry their own medicines, and 
the little we do have comes from 
tourists who bring copies with them. 
Holidays are very numerous, and 
on these days we close at 10 a.m. 
and open at 6 p.m. We are not allowed 
to sell liquors of any kind, and alcohol 
is now also restricted, we being allowed 
to sell only methylated spirits. Now, 
there is a question which has probably 
been in a great many of your readers’ 
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minds which you have left to me, a neu 
tral party, to answer, and that is, is there 
an opportunity for doing a_ successful 
drug trade in Honolulu? With four well- 
established drug stores, rents, wages and 
living likely higher than any place else 
in the world, no prescription trade to 
speak of, only about 25,000 people to sup- 
ply, and one-half of whom might easily 
be counted out, with prices the same as 
in the States, I leave it with you to 
answer; but if you insist upon me giving 
a decision I would say decidedly not. 





The Hawaiian Consul-General on 
Pharmacy in Hawaii. 
By Hon. GorHAM D, GILMAN, 


Consul-General of Hawaii for the New England 
States, 


A proof of the above article was sub- 
mitted to the Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, 
Hawaiian Consul-General for the New 
England States, who was for a long time 
resident in the Hawaiian Islands. His 
reply we append below: 


I think that ‘‘ Kulamona ”’ gives in the 
article submitted to me all the important 
facts bearing upon ‘‘ pharmacy ”’ as we 
understand it in the islands. 

The stores of the druggists are models 
of neatness and artistic beauty, compar- 
ing very favorably with those of our Amer- 
ican cities. They generally carry good 
sized stocks of all leading drugs, drawing 
their supplies from San Francisco. 

The gentlemen in charge of these stores 
are among the recognized business men 
of the islands and have won |their posi- 
tions by their high character. Their trade 
is mostly among the foreign population 
for staple articles. Although the native 
Hawaiians buy some of the recognized 
patents, the majority of them have more 
faith in the native doctors and in their 
medicines than in those of foreign origin. 

GoruHAM D. GILMAN, 
Consul-General. 
Boston, MAss., August 1. 
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MEDALS FOR WORK IN THE 
FIELD OF PHARMACY. 


The granting of medals as rewards for 
conspicuous achievements and work in the 
realms of the sciences and arts is of very 
ancient usage. But it is only lately that 





HANBURY MEDAL, 


(Obverse ) 


such medals have been established in 
honor of distinguished scientists and in- 
vestigators in fields related to pharmacy. 

There are two funds in exist- 
ence for the award of medals 
of this kind—the Hanbury 
memorial fund and the Fliick- 
iger fund. The first named 
fund was established in 1879 
in honor of the eminent Eng- 
lish pharmacologist, Daniel 
Hanbury. The memorial takes 
the form of a gold medal—the 
design of which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, 
which is awarded biennially 
for high excellence in the 
prosecution or promotion of 
original research in the chem 
istry and natural history of 
drugs. The recipient is se- 
lected by the respective presi 
dents for the time being of 
the Linnean, Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Societies, and 
of the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference, together with one pharma- 
ceutical chemist, who is appointed by the 
last two named presidents. 





FLUCKIGER MEDAL. 
(Obverse ) 


The Fliickiger fund was established on 
the occasion of the retirement of Prof. 
Fr. A. Fliickiger from his academical 
activity by friends and admirers, who 
invested a fund sufficient to yield a yearly 


income which it is intended shall be used 
‘* for the advancement of pharmacy in its 
broadest sense.’’ For the present a begin- 
ning has been made by the awarding of 
a Flickiger medal in a similar manner 
as in the case of the Hanbury medal. This 
fund is administered and the medal is 
conferred by a board of trustees. The 
accoinpanying figures of the obverse and 
reverse of the medal give a good idea of 
its appearance. 

The most recent of the medals struck 
in honor of distinguished scientists is the 
Helmholtz medal, which is shown in the 
accompanying engravings. This medal 
owes its origin to the society of which 
the distinguished scientist was president— 
the Deutscher Naturforscher und Aerzte 
a society corresponding with our Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
Unlike the American association, how- 
ever, the German society recognizes phar- 
macy and has a section devoted to that 
branch. The medal, which is shown in 
the accompanying engravings, was pre- 
sented to Dr. Fr. Hoffmann as the repre 
sentative of American pharmacy in at- 
tendance at the last meeting of the Ger- 
man Society, and for merit. 

The recipients of the first two medals 
up to date are named below as follows: 

HANBURY MEDAL, 

1881, F. A. Fliickiger; 1883, J. E. 

Howard; 1885, G. Dragendorff; 1887, W. 








HELMHOLTZ MEDAL, 


Dymock; 1889, G. Planchon; 1891, J. O. 
Hesse; 1893, J. M. Maisch; 1895, A. Vogl. 
FLUCKIGER MEDAL. 

The presidents of the German and the 
Swiss Pharmaceutical Associations, and 
the Pharmaceutical Association of Great 
Britain; John Attfield, H. Beckurts, G. 
Dragendorff, P. Giacosa, Thos. Hanbury, 
A, Hilger, Fr. Hoffmann (New York), 
Th. Husemann, H. N. Naglevoort, Th 
Peckold, Pfersdorff, G. Planchon, Ed. 
“i E. R. Squibb, A. Tschirch, Aug. 
Vozl. 





Present Position of Pharmacy. 


In presenting to English pharmacists 
the 1895 report of the Committee on 
Pharmacy of the New York State Phar- 
maceutical Association, the Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal of London says: ‘* The re- 
port contains matter that is of 
general interest since it relates to an in- 
fluence felt not only in America, but 
more or less in all other countries—viz., 
that exercised by change of social condi- 
tions upon the business and position of 
pharmacists. The growing preponderance 
of the trade element over that part of the 
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pharmacist’s occupation demanding in 
dividual professional qualification is an 
experience not only of our American con- 
Sréres and of ourselves, but also of phar- 
macists in France and Germany, where 
the professional position has hitherto 
been highest and most generally main- 





HANBURY MEDAL. 


(Reverse.) 


tained. In the report referred to this 
change is recognized as an inevitable re- 
sult of advancing civilization that must 
be accepted, but it is not con: 
sidered necessarily to entail ex- 
tinction of the pharmacist. 
Though some duties of the 
pharmacist may have become 
to a great extent things of the 
past, and the necessity for 
adaptation or addition to the 
business may be imperative, 
education and culture may be 
relied upon to direct the drift 
of such changes toward conge- 
nial objects rather than down 
the inclined plane on which the 
practice of pharmacy appears 
to be placed by its trade rela- 
tions. By extending activity 
in the direction of the analyst 
and bacteriologist, as well as. 
the dispenser of medicine, the 
trading details of all the. phar- 
macist’s business may at least 
be subordinated to the mainte- 
nance of a professional position. For 
that purpose, however, there must be 
suitable adaptation of educational meth- 





FLUCKIGER MEDAL 


(Reverse.) 


ods and practice, taking due cognizance 
of the requirements of pharmaceutical 
practice under the changing conditions 
of every day life. 
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Ndwertising Arad, how, when, and where to Advertise 


PRACTICAL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


CRITICISM AND CONSTRUCTION 


OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 
In Charge of Ulysses G. Manning. 


The department editor will be pleased to criticise any advertisements 


submitted and to suggest improvements. 


given, 


THE NEW DRUGGIST. 


The new druggist realizes that he is a 
merchant—finds his buisness subject to 
the same general laws as other lines of 
trade. He knows that store keeping is 
more than something to sell and a place 
in which to sell it; that publicity is nec- 
essary and that effective advertising alone 
will give it. 

Five years ago there were scarcely 
more than a score of druggists in the 
country who did really skillful advertis 
ing. Now there are hundreds and soon 
will be thousands. 

Advertising does more than give pub 
licity, it expands trade and creates wants. 
This is an intensely commercial age and 
advertising is one of its most striking de- 
velopments. Every branch of trade, in- 
cluding the drug business, has responded 
to its influence. This department is for 
druggists who are, or who intend to be, 
advertisers. Inevery issue some phase of 
the subject will be treated, advertise- 
ments criticised and questions answered. 
It is desired that the aid given shall be 
thoroughly practical; therefore, if at any 
time readers fail to find what they need, 
they can feel at liberty to ask for it. 
The editor is in touch with advertisers 
everywhere and can probably supply the 
information desired. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 


Exceptional advertising ability is the 
gift of few; but the majority of mer- 
chants who will take the trouble to mas- 
ter a few general principles can write 
ads. that will bring them business. An 
abundance of rules might prove confusing 
to those who can give but a moderate 
amount of attention to the construction 
of ads. Rules are flexible things any 
way. The best thing is to sharpen your 
critcial judgment by examining the ad- 
vertising columns of papers, carefully 
determining for yourself what ads. are 
best and wherein lies their strength. 
This will aid you more than any number 
of rules. 

William Pitt. in response to the ques- 
tion of a pompous declaimer. as to what 
was the most important element of ora- 
tory. replied significantly, ‘‘ Ideas always 
command attention.’’ So in ad. writing, 
ideas are more important than the words 
with which you clothe them. Next to 
ideas come sincerity and earnestness in 
the expression of them. Have something 
to tell, tell it in a simple, straightfor- 


Questions answered and advice 


Our readers are cordially invited to avail themselves of this help. 


ward manner and the result will be a 
good ad. I group a few hints under two 
general heads and submit a few ads. in 
illustration. ; 


Things to Do, 


Be earnest, honest, truthful. 

Be as interesting as you can. 

Aim at something definite in your ad. 

Be concise—stop when you are through. 

Tell things people want to know or 
ought to know. 

Advertise one thing at a time. 

Advertise the things you can talk of 
best when facing a customer. 


Don'ts. 


Don’t be funny, unless you are sure it 
is really funny and will illustrate your 
text. 

Don’t be flippant—dignity suits the 
drug: business better. 

Don’t exaggerate, don’t brag, don’t lie. 

Don’t harp on one thing too much, the 
best of tunes can become tiresome. 

Don’t underestimate the common sense 
or intuition of the public. Most people 


feelthe conviction burning in a true state- 


ment, or detect intuitively the false, no 
matter how closely truth is simulated. 


Some Sponge Ads. 


No claims are made for these ads; I 
simply write what comes to me in the 
preparation of this article. I aim _ to 
show a few of the many ways a subject 
ordinarily dull and commonplace can be 
treated. It is not probable that a series 
of ads. on this subject would bring an 
immediate rush for sponges. Good adver- 
tising does not necessarily mean profitable 
returns at once. A talk on an insignifi- 
cant thing may illustrate your business 
principles. If the ad. conveys the im- 
pression that you are broad minded, en- 
terprising and honest, it will be worth 
more to you than if it sold a bale of 
sponges. 

The sponge trade is usually an unsatis- 
factory one, because you deal with an un- 
informed public. People know nothing 
of the nature of sponges, their growth, 
preparation for the market, varieties, 
qualities or diverse uses. Here we have 
the text for a number of ads. The fol- 
lowing examples will show some of the 
ways in which the subject can be ap- 
proached. To economize space, will 
fully display but one of them. All should 
occupy from 4 to 6 inches, single column: 
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About 
sponge. 


The drug store kind of sponges 
are the fibrous skeletons of 
sub-sea animals—plants they 
used to call them, so like vege- 
tation is their growth. When 
found, they are unsightly, 
pulpy looking things, and have 
to go through a number of 
processes before they are ready 
for the market. 
many points about sponges 
that the customer or 
dealer should look out for. 

We are posted for our own 
protection and will be glad to 
post you and tell you how to 

pick out good ones. 
SMITH & SMITH, 
5 DRUGS, 


BROADWAY AND FOURTH AVENUE 


There are 


his 








LULL © Lr 


Are you a 


-) 


Sponge Expert e 


‘To most people sponges are simply 
sponges, yet there are a score of 


varieties, Some little ones cost a 
a good deal, Some big ones cost 
very little and are worth less. Some 
are from the deep sea. Some from 
shallow or shoal water. Some full 
of lime. Some ruined by bleach- 
ing, Some too coarse for any use 
and some all right in every way. 
We do the best we can in buying 
sponges and sell them for just what 
they are and for what they are worth. 


Deep-sea 
treasures. 


Some sponges are worth their weight in silver. 
To a casual observer a 2c. slate sponge and a 
50c. surgeon’s sponge may look alike. The 
size may be the same and the appearance simi- 
lar, but the difference is there—in fineness, 
firmness and durability, There’s another thing, 
too. Cheap sponges come from the shallow, 
exposed reefs. Fine ones are procured by deep 
diving in the Tropic seas—sharks are abundant 
in those parts, 

If you want a good, true-value sponge, come 
in and believe what we tell you—you will have 
to trust some one. 


Doctor 
Sponge. 


Nature’s remedies are air and water. 
The latter is best applied with a sponge. 
All wise, self-respecting people begin 
these summer days with a sponge bath. 
There is health and energy in it. It 
gives that ‘‘tired feeling’’ a chance to 
get out through the pores. Nothing can 
take the place of a sponge for a quick 
bath. The right kind and quality is a 
positive luxury. 

We now have the finest lot of bath 
sponges we have ever been able to get 


hold of. 
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CRITICISM AND COMMENT. 





Cutters’ Advertising. 


ATLANTA, GA., July 30, 1895. 
Mr. Ulysses G. Manning, American Druagist and 
Pharmaceutical Record, New York City. 


Dear Sir.—We note with a great deal of 
Jleasure that the AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 

HARMACEUTICAL RECORD has seen fit to add 
a department of advertising to the already 
many complete departments which it possesses. 
We have always advocated a liberal use of 
printers’ ink and attribute our success more 
than a little to its judicious use. Inclosed we 
hand you some sample ads. taken from the June 
and July papers. Please criticise them. 

JACOBS PHARMACY COMPANY. 

This is a cut-rate store, the advertising 
of which I have occasionally seen before. 
Newspaper space is used in a way that 
would take the breath of the average 
drug advertiser. One ad. sent me occu- 
pies a quarter page, while two and three 
columns are commonly used. The adver- 
tising is bold, aggressive, well written and 
displayed, and is full of prices. I am lit- 
tle disposed to criticise what my judgment 
tells me is good advertising, and when the 
characteristics mentioned above are pres- 
ent there is little doubt but that it does 
the work. However, there are some 
things that I would do differently. One 
seldom has the opportunity of saying that 
too much space is used, yet I am inclined 
to make this criticism here. The display 
is so lavish that I believe it could be cur- 
tailed without destroying the effective- 
ness of the advertising. An ad. 8or 10 
inches square is big enough to be seen in 
any paper and will be seen and read if at- 
tractively set, with a good head line fol- 
lowed by the right kind of an introduc- 
tory talk. It requires nice discrimination 
to tell how large a space can be employed 
profitably, but it is clear that all over the 
necessary amount is pure waste. Large 
cuts are also employed in these ads., not 
with entire success, owing to poor press 
work. I believe smaller ones would do 
as well. Theintroductory talks are good 
—some of them adapted from other lines 
of business—but in most cases they are 
set in toolarge type. A large De Vinne 
head-line followed by picaold style would 
save space and be more attractive to the 
e 
"Susre is apt to be considerable same- 
ness about cut rate advertising. By this 
time most of the people in Atlanta who 
read, and many whodo not, know they can 
buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla at Jacots’ for 
68cents. There are doubtless other points 
about the business that could be profita- 
bly advertised. 

Considerable advertising matter has 
been sent in that will receive criticism in 
the next issue. I would suggest that those 
who send me their newspaper ads. clip 
them with considerable margin, so that [ 
can see something of the surrounding ads. 
and reading matter. It may perhaps en- 
able me to suggest improvements in the 


display. 


Advertising by Booklet. 


Walter Pulford, prescription and manu 
facturing druggist, Winnipeg, Man., is- 
sues a very cleverly designed pamphlet 
in covers of yellow and brown. An in- 
scription on the front cover reads ‘‘ You 
don’t know everything yet. Read this 
and get nearer to it.’ Then follows ‘A 

gist’s Story,’ in which he refers to 

the mystery that hangs around the apothe- 
cary shop, and tells of these new and 
ractical days when people are not hum- 
bugged as they once were. The real pur- 
pose of the book is to tell something about 


—_ —_ 


the prescriptions which physicians write, 
and as it is intended for the information 
of lay people the story is told in a plain 
way. Of the practice of physicians using 
the prescription blanks of certain drug- 
gists, Mr. Pulford’s customers are thus 
informed : 


The Purpose or this iittie vook is 
to tell something which many do not 
know abcut the prescriptions which 
their physicians write. 

To aid their trade many druggists 
send around to physicians pads of 
convenient sized paper, with their 
firm name, ete., printed thereon, to 
use in writing their prescriptions. 
These are handy and easily carried. 
Many people when they get prescrip- 
tions written on such blanks, think 
that it is necessary to take them to 
the drug store whose address is on 
them. 


Mistake.—now we just want to say 


that this is a mistake, and that the 
prescription can be prepared by any 
pharmacist who understands his busi- 
ness. Frequently a regular customer 
will say I would like to have had 
the prescription prepared by you, but 
it was “ written out for another drug 
store,” thinking that it was neces- 
sary to take it there, when such an 
idea never entered the physician’s 
head. 


London. — That prescription could 
have been prepared in London, Eng., 
or any other place. 


Latin.—one reason for its being writ- 
ten in Latin is that it isthe standard 
language the world over, so that a 
competent pharmacist anywhere 
could prepare it. 


Point.—rne point to be remembered 
is that all prescriptions and medi- 
cines of any kind can be prepared 
by us. 


PULFORD’S DRUG STORE, 
560 MAIN STREET, 
WINNIPEG. 


Directly opposite Brunswick Hotel. 


Strictness. — apsoiute — strict- 


ness in putting in full quantities of 
drugs ordered. This will be appreci- 
ated when it is known that the high 
price of some medicines offer a 
temptation to cut down the quanti- 
ties by the druggist, a practice which 
robs the sick one and endangers his 
life or prolongs the period of sickness, 
besides betraying the physician. 


Substitution.— Under no con- 


sideration will we allow the substitu- 
tion of poorer and cheaper medicines 
than those ordered, although they 
may be similar, 


Two things in Mr. Pulford’s advertising 
will make it successful. First, he has a 
‘*nose for news,” as journalists say—that 
is, can find points of general interest in 
subjects that would ordinarily be con- 
sidered dry and uninviting. Second, he 
makes his printed matter attractive, and 
thus insures its being read and preserved. 
This is important. All advertising mat- 
ter should be worthy of the business, If 
it were more generally remembered that 
an advertisement or circular is a sales- 
man, more care would be taken to be- 
comingly dress it. 

- > —_ 


She Liked Him. 


Mrs. Gray: ‘‘ Strange that you should 
consult Doctor Jalap, when your husband 
is a physician.”’ 

Mrs. Black: ‘‘I find it more helpful to 
consult Doctor Jalap. When I begin to 
tell him about my bad feelings he always 
asks me to hold out my tongue. But my 
husband only tells me to hold it.’’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 
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THREE POINTS OF ADVER- 
TISING. 


By Joun P. Lyons, 
New York City. 

You know these big three-horse brewery 

wagons that carry such an enormous 
load. One horse couldn’t budge them an 
inch, but the three walk off with the load 
with the greatest ease. This shows the 
advantage of having three horses instead 
of one. 
_ It’san advantage that is quite as marked 
in advertising as in the transportation of 
lager beer. You can draw something of 
a load with one-horse advertising, but if 
you want to do real hard pulling, try 
three horses—these three—store display, 
newspaper space and circulars. Any one 
of these alone will draw some trade, but 
the three together, if well managed, will 
draw big trade. 

Now regarding the 


STORE DISPLAY, 


I shall not enter into details, as any drug 
clerk of a month’s experience could 
doubtless give me a great many pointers, 
but there are a few generalities that one 
may safely venture on even if he is not 
an experienced pharmacist. 

Did you ever read Dr. Holmes’ ‘“‘ Elsie 
Venner ?’’ The Doctor gives some advice 
there to a young physician just starting 
in practice. 1 don’t recall the exact 
words, but the general idea is not to get 
a cheap little office on a side street and 
gradually creep up toa better sort of 
practice, but tostrike at once at the very 
best practice going—to open up on Bea- 
con street and put on a bold front. 

Now that’s very good advice to a drug- 
gist—have the very finest possible store 
you can, for the appearance of your store 
is really your best advertisement. In 
some cases it is the only advertisement 
needed—if, for instance, you are in the 
Back Bay of Boston or on Fifth avenue, 
New York, or in any swell part of any 
large city. A drug store should always 
be quite as aristocratic as its surround- 
ings. No harm will be done if it is more 
so. Nothing sets off a drug store like an 
air of prosperity. If you look as if times 
were hard with you people will say, 
‘“Well we'd better not buy this article 
here—there’s no telling how long they’ve 
had it.’’ 

Above alla drug store should be the 
very refinement of cleanliness. As a 
general rule cleanliness may be second 
best to godliness, but in a drug store I 
am fully persuaded that they stand side 
by side—on an absolute equality. Have 
everything looking new and fresh. Old 
age is to be reverenced—but not in medi- 
cines. 

GOOD SODA AS AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


Make your window as attractive as 
possible, and unless you happen to be in 
avery swagger and opulent neighborhood, 
where low prices would cut no figure— 
where, indeed, they might militate 
against you—offer the public a great bar- 
gain in something even if you don’t make 
a cent on the article—say brushes, 
sponges, soaps or powders—and make 
these bargains conspicuous in your win- 
dow and on the counters nearest to the 
door. There’s a little drug store on 
Lower Broadway in New York that does 
an enormous business during these hot 
weather days. They have about four men 
dispensing soda for the thirsty crowd. 
Their soda is famous. I have gone blocks 
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out of my way on a hot day to get it my- 
self. Butthey don’t rely simply on their 
soda water for profits; they turn it into a 
valuable advertising medium. It draws the 
crowd. Then while the crowd is slaking 
its thirst it is obliged to look on all man- 
ner of tempting bargains on the opposite 
counter (bargains in tooth washes and 
brushes and Heaven only knows what), 
so that when you settle for your soda you 
are very apt to get one or two other 
things that you’ve been wanting for a 
year, but never would have got if they 
had not been pushed right under your 
nose. 

The store itself must be its best adver- 
tisement. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


Next comes newspaper space. Have 
your newspaper advertising as fresh as 
your stock. A standing ad. will do in 
some lines of business, but in the drug 
business frequent change is imperative. 

Next to freshness comes timeliness—in 
fact one is quite as important as the 
other. Don’t run  unseasonable ads. 
Don’t waste your space talking about 
cough drops in July and tan removers in 
January. 

A Boston tailor came to me one day 
and wanted me to write him an adver- 
tisement. He had one running in several 
papers and it did not seem to be drawing 
very well. I looked up his ad. and found 
he was advertising heavy fall suitings and 
fine imported overcoatings—and this in 
the very hot weather of June. It had been 
running since the September before 

You can’t say too much about the 
freshness and purity of your stock; and 
if your prices are a little lower than the 
prices of your competitors, be sure to let 
the public understand in your ads. that 
this lower price is not at the expense of 
the quality, but because your business is 
so much larger that youcan buy to better 
advantage, or whatever else the true 
reason may be. 

In most communities it will certainly 
pay to 


ADVERTISE IN THE LEADING LOCAL 
PAPER. 


Be discriminating about your papers; 
be sure to get in those that are read by 
people who can be made into possible 
customers. There are some papers that 
have a fair quantity of circulation, but 
the quality is so bad—they are taken by 
such a poor class of people—that it hardly 
pays reputable business houses to adver- 
tise in them. Again, there are papers of 
small but super-nice circulation whose 
readers would be little influenced by any 
offering you might advertise; they have 
gone to the same store for a generation 
and couldn’t be induced to make any 
change. The live paper that goes to the 
great average well-to-do class—which on 
the one hand does not pander to paupers, 
nor on the other hand pose as the exclu- 
sive organ of the rich, is the paper that 
will do you the most good. 

Not only keep your advertising ever 
new and timely, but try to make it unique ; 
have it distinct from the other advertise- 
ments about it. If they all run to big 
type put a border around yours and use 
small type. If they are particularly con- 
spicuous for the amount of ink they use, 
make yours doubly conspicuous by the 
amount of white space you leave. And 


while you give the matter constant vari- 
ety retain at the same time a constant 
individuality so that every one familiar 
with the paper can tell at a glance that 


it is yourad. This identity can be pre- 
served either by some peculiar method 
of setting, by some unvarying catch line 
always set in the same t or by some 
trade-mark or unusual and distinctive 
border. 

CIRCULAR ADVERTISING. 


The circular properly employed is un- 
doubtedly a potent agency in advertising. 
Now I do not refer by this to a little 
printed slip which starts off ‘‘ We re- 
spectfully beg to inform you’”’ and con- 
cludes with ‘‘ Thanking you for your 
favors in the past we respectfully solicit 
their continuance in the future.’’ Or 
else with this, ‘‘ We respectfully solicit a 
share of your patronage.”’ 

Every circular of this sort goes imme- 
diately, as it deserves, into the waste 
basket. Any man who “ respectfully 
solicits a share of patronage ’’ deserves 
to be sold out at sheriff’s sale. Patronage 
should not be looked upon in the light 
of charity to be solicited, and if you only 
feel warranted in asking a man for a 
share of his patronage you ought not to 
have any. Patronage should be based 
on purely business principles. You should 
give a man to understand that the reason 
you want his patronage (not a share of 
it, but all of it) is because you can give 
him better value for his money than any- 
body else. Don't appeal to the public’s 
humanitarianism; appeal to its self in- 
terest. 

THE BEST CIRCULAR 


Is one that says very little about yourself. 
The best circular is one that is kept the 
longest and seen the most, and if it’s all 
about yourself it is not likely to be cher- 
ished very long or hung up ina frame 
on the wall. But there are circulars sent 
out from business houses that are given 
a conspicuous place on the mantel and 
which go on advertising the sender for 
months and years. They cost a little 
more than the kind that go into the 
basket, but they belong to the kind of 
advertising that pays. 

For intance, do you live in avery pretty 
little town? Is there a hill back of it 
somewhere from which a photographer 
could ,get a good bird’s-eye view of the 
whole place? If so, get a good photo- 
graph, have a half tone engraving made 
from it, print it on a light weight of 
cardboard, put underneath it 


‘“VIEW OF HOPEVILLE, CONNECTICUT.”’ 
“Best Drug Store in Hopeville is Smith & 
Co.'s, 100 Main street.”’ 


Or take a picture of any object of local 
interest, a picture which everybody in 
town will be glad to get—say, for in- 
stance, the house that Washington slept 
in, or General Grant, or Grover Cleve- 
land, or some other great and good man 
has made famous by his presence — or 
take the oldest house in town and photo- 
graph that. 

There is a druggist in Roxbury, Mass., 
who has got some very good advertising 
out of a photograph he has taken of the 
store cat. The store cat is a legitimate 
subject for advertising, and a very good 
one, considering that most women—and 
women of course are your best customers 
—are fond of cats. Of course these artis- 
tic pictorial circulars cost a little more 
than the kind your printer can run off 
for $1 a thousand, but I hardly fear con 
tradiction when I say that a thousand 
advertisements, which people read and 
keep are worth ten thousand which are 
incontinently turned over to the junk- 
man. 
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A DRUG CLERK’S EXPERIENCE 
IN WINDOW ADVERTISING. 
By Dr. SMILER. 

He was a fresh young drug clerk who 
had secured a position with a village 
druggist to ‘‘ get his hand in.”’? Although 
young, he had his ideas as to how a drug 
store ought to be run, and when he 
learned that the business had been estab- 
lished for 26 years and the proprietor had 
never even put up a placard in the win- 
dow, he made up his mind to astonish the 
natives of that town some fine day. He 
sounded the ‘‘old man” and found him 
opposed to new ideas, out he bided his 
time and that time soon came. The pro- 
prietor had business in New York which 
called him away for several days, and 
scarcely had the train bearing him hence 
left the depot behind when up went the 
first hand-painted placard on the front 
window. It read: 


“ BRACE UP, YOU YAHOOS!” 


** By Using Our Porous Plasters.” 


The sign hadn’t been up ten minutes 
when Elder Scott, who had been buying 
his pills and liver medicine at that store 
ever since he came to Beachville, came 
along and read the words and then en- 
tered to say: 

“Young man, I did intend to git 
sunthin’ fur my liver this morin’, but 
now Ishan’t doit! Iam over 60 years 
of age and this is the first time I have 
ever been publicly insulted !”’ 

‘“Why. how have I insulted you?” 
asked the fresh young drug clerk in great 
surprise. 

‘“Never you mind! A yahoo knows 
when he is walked on as well as anybody 
else! I owe this store about 50 cents and 
you can send in my bill at once !”’ 

The Elder was followed by four or five 
others, all equally indignant, and all de- 
nouncing the style of advertising, and the 
clerk decided to take down his spirited 
placard and put up one reading: ~ 


“THEY WON’T BITE!” 
“ After Using Our Bed Bug Powder!” 


“Every Family Needs It!” 


The enterprising young man was still 
admiring his handiwork when old Mrs. 
Thurber came in for a package of hops 
and said: 

‘“‘T have never had a bed bug in my 
house, and the idea of your hanging up 
such a sign as that! I want you to dis- 
tinctly understand, sir, that my household 
has no use for such stuff! I have always 
bought my hops and paregoric and pep- 
permint-essence here, but I shall go else- 
where after this !’’ 

When she left old Mrs. Comeback and 
Mrs. Davidson and Aunt Desire Hill came 
in one after another and gave him fits for 
his sweeping declaration and threatened 
to withdraw their patronage, but the 
ambitious young man was not discour- 
aged. He thoroughly believed in window 
advertising and he felt that he could hit 
the nail on the head if given time. He 
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reluctantly removed the objectionable 
sign and replaced it with one reading: 


“NOT ONE ESCAPES” 
“Where You Use Our Fine Combs!” 


A quarter of an hour after the sign was 
up old Mrs. Carter drove up in a buggy 
and got down and came in to ask for half 
a pound of flaxseed to make a poultice 
for her old man’s latest boil. She put on 
her spectacles and read the sign three 
times over. Then she turned to the 
young man and asked: 

** Do you mean insecks 7?” 

** 'Yes’m.”’ 

‘* Wall, I’ve bin the mother of ‘leven 
children, and I ‘spose I’ve wore out a 
hundred fine combs fust and last, but I 
can’t stand it to hev no sich thing 
throwed up to mein my oldaige. I’ve 
bin tradin’ here ever sence I kin remem 
ber. but if I’m goin’ to be twitted about 
insecks I'll go sum’rs else mighty fast ! I 
don't say that my children didn’t need 
fine combs. as who’s don’t, but I never 
went blabbin’ ‘round about it, and I’m 
too old to be twitted now !”’ 

The young man sought to pacify her 
and explain his position, but she felt ag- 
grieved and went her way. The outlook 
was discouraging, but he was a persistent 
young man and he decided to replace the 
sign with one reading: 


“DON'T BE FLY!” 


*“ But Use Our Sticky Fly-Paper!” 


In the innocence of his heart the young 
man flattered himself that no human be- 
ing could take exception to that sign, but 
while the smile yet lingered on his face 
the milliner whore shop was opposite 
came across the street with her jaw set 
and her hands clenched and hotly de- 
manded: 

‘“Young man, do you mean that for 
me ?”’ 

‘*Do you want fly-paper’?’’ he kindly 
asked in reply. 

‘No, I don’t want fly-paper, and I 
don’t want no such sign opposite my 
place ! The idea of your daring to put up 
such a thing! All Ican read from my 
store is: ‘Don’t be fly !’ and three differ- 
ent people have hinted that the sign was 
put up for my benefit ! Do you dare in- 
sinuate that I am fly! I don’t exactly 
know what the term means, but am sure 
it has something to do with depravity. 
and I can’t be insulted with impunity ! 
I’ve always bought all my sulphur here 
for bleaching, but I'll never buy any 
more—not a blessed pinch !”’ 

The young man felt discouraged as he 
slowly pulled down the sign, but as his 
motto was: ‘‘ Perseverance Conquers All 
Things,’’ he soon took heart and decided 
on one which read: 


Five minutes after the new sign was up 
the village cooper entered the store for 
a box of salve, but seeing the sign he at 
once grew red in the face and shouted: 

“T am,am I! I never struck a man 
in my life, but I'll be hanged if I don’t 
feel like punching your head! I'll use 
any cough syrup I’m a mind to, and the 


man who calls mea liar had better look 
out ! I wanted ’smore of that salve, but 
I'll find it elsewhere or do without. Old 
Steve Johnson will be coming along pre- 
sently and you just call him a liar and 
see what will happen !”’ 

Only one more sign went up and that 
was three days later, after the druggist 
had returned. It read: 


“THE YOUNG MAN” 
“Has Been Bounced Out!” 


“This Store Does Not Believe In Adver- 
tising!” 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE DRUG 
STORE. 


By STEPHEN L. COLES, 
Associate Editor Electrical Review 

The druggist will find an efficient aid 
in most of the modern applications of 
electricity. If his store is a large one he 
can avail himself, usually with profit, of 
electric lighting, electric power, electric 
heating, the telephone and, in a few of 
his chemical operations, of electrolysis. 


AS AN ILLUMINANT. 


Electric lighting has become so widely 
popular that its advantages and attract- 
iveness are generally known among drug- 
gists. Nothing adds to the popularity 
of a drug store so much as a liberal use 
of light. This is as true of the winter 
season as it isin the summer time. In 
the winter a brightly lighted drug store 
stands out in the storm and gloom so at- 
tractively that the passer by who stops for 
a cup of hot bouillon often becomes a 
steady customer. In the summer time 
an abundance of electric light, without 
heat, seems to draw people to the soda 
fountain, and then to other purchases, as 
the candle attracts the moth. Take any 
city block on which there are two or 
more drug stores, and you will find, other 
conditions being nearly equal, that the 
brightly lighted store is doing the busi- 
ness. The retail druggist seems to have 
learned a profitable lesson from the less 
envied saloon keeper, whose place of busi- 
ness is always bright with light. 


ELECTRICAL DISPLAYS. 


Besides the use of the electric current 
for strictly illuminating purposes, there 
are great possibilities in the use of white 
and colored incandescent lamps for deco- 
rative effects. Take as an example a 
high class drug store located at the cor- 
ner of two principal streets or in a promi- 
nent place on a wide avenue, where there 
is distance enough for an electrical dis- 
play to be appreciated. A neat sign of 
white frosted incandescent lamps, carry- 
ing the firm’s name, can be seen a consid- 
erable distance away and is sure to attract 
trade. Even the conventional mortar and 
pestle, when formed of incandescent 
lamps, becomes a pleasing feature, while 
a line of lamps about 1 foot or 18 inches 
apart, marking the contour of the show 
window or the doorway, is especially 
effective. 

Another primary advantage of electric 
lighting over any form of gas or oil il- 
lumination is that the light gives off no 
offensive gases or carbon particles, con- 
sequently there is no blackening of fix- 


tures or decorations in the store. Finally, 
the heat from incandescent lamps is 
almost inappreciable, which is a very 
desirable quality, especially in summer. 


GRINDING DRUGS BY ELECTRICITY. 


Electric power can be utilized in some 
instances for turning mills for grinding 
drugs by making direct connection be- 
tween a motor and the main shaft or by 
connecting the two with belting. The 
most prevalent use of electric power, 
however. is in the form of fan motors, 
with which most druggists are familiar. 
The chief purpose for which fan motors 
are useful in a drug store is to keep the 
place cool by producing a constant forced 
draft. The advantages of a cool store 
require no emphasizing. The prescrip- 
tion department is often a small, badly 
ventilated space, where an electric fan 
would be a blessing in the summer time. 
The fan can be so placed and regulated 
that the breeze will not interfere with 
prescription compounding. <A fan motor 
placed at one end of the soda counter 
and run at full speed will keep the flies 
away beautifully. In the winter time 
the fan blades can be detached from the 
motor, a pulley wheel attached in their 
stead and the motors used to operate re- 
volving signs. Ice crushers and mixing 
machines, dispensing with pestle and 
mortar, might be used with advantage. 

An electric cigar lighter at the cigar 
counter will be found to be an attractive 
and inexpensive novelty. 


ELECTRIC HOT SODA. 


Electric heating may be utilized at the 
soda fountain in the winter time for 
operating the hot water boiler. ‘* Elec- 
tric Heated Bouillon ’’ should prove a 
fetching sign. Mixtures can be warmed 
on electric heaters, and the evaporation 
of precipitates can be carried on splen- 
didly by electric heaters on account of 
the steady heat being so easily and posi- 
tively regulated. 

Every drug store of any size, or one 
that occupies two or more floors in a 
building, should be equipped with an 
interior telephone system. The advan- 
tages of a method of certain and rapid 
intercommunication between the selling 
department, the prescription department 
and the stock room can only be thor- 
oughly appreciated after a system of 
telephones has been used. There are 
fewer mistakes made and the saving in 
time is really wonderful. 

ELECTRIC SIDE LINES. 

The drug store should be a good place 
to carry a line of electric curling irons, 
heaters and cooking utensils. It is a 
semi-public place, with very good oppor- 
tunities for exhibiting such apparatus. 

Maybe one of these days we shall see 
a progressive druggist advertising ‘‘ The 
Electric Drug Store—Everything Done 
in a Flash by Electricity.”’ 


on — 
A Pioneer. 


The patient had just described his 
symptoms, and the physician grasped 
him by the hand. 

‘* My dear fellow.”’ he cried, ‘‘ I cannot 
tell you how delighted I am that you 
should have come to me ! You havea dis- 
ease which has baffled the profession for 
years. Hitherto it has always proved 
fatal, and I’ve always wished to experi- 
ment on it myself. If I save you I shall 
be immortal; and if I don’t —what’s the 
odds ?’’—Harper’s Bazar. 
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NEW YORK. 


George W. Sloan of George W. Sloan 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind., is in New York 
on a Visit. 

E. G. Wells of Charles N. Crittenton 
& Co. has just returned to work after a 
month’s vacation at Spring Lake, N. J. 


Herman Simon of the city department 
of McKesson & Robbins is spending his 
vacation in the Catskills with his family. 


W. T. Case, the American representa- 
tive of Boehringer & Sohne, arrived from 
Europe on the American liner New 
York, Friday, August 16. 

J. Isaacson, the well-known druggist 
of San Francisco, passed through this 
city before sailing for Europe, which he 
did on the 16th inst. 


Francisco Herrero of the drug house 
of Castells & Co.. Havana, Cuba, who 
has been here for some time, returned 
home last week. 


Gen. Anson G. McCook, the City Cham- 
berlain of New York, began life as an 
apothecary’s clerk, and still boasts of his 
ability to read and put up a prescription. 


Albert Plaut of Lehn & Fink arrived 
from Europe with his family on the 
Normannia on the 9th inst., and is spend- 
ing the remainder of the hot months at 
his cottage in Yonkers, N. Y. 


Among recent visitors to this city have 
been Dr. Francisco Dumas, Director of 
the Municipal Hospital at Havana, and 
Dr. Don Jose Guillermo Diaz, one of the 
biggest druggists in the Cuban capital. 

George Robie, a brother of Louis 
Robie, who represents Seabury & John- 
son in Chicago, committed suicide by 
drowning himself in the Calumet River 
on the 13th inst. The young man had 
become mentally unbalanced on the sub- 
ject of theosophy. 


A. H. Kennedy of Chas. N. Crittenton 
& Co. is spending his vacation at Asbury 
Park. He will return to duty in time to 
permit his side partner, Mr. Wells, to 
make a trip to Denver, where he will not 
only ‘‘do”’ the convention, but shoot a 
couple of grizzlies en passant. 


F. W. Fink of Lehn & Fink is at Elka 
Park in the Catskills, spending a vaca- 
tion of a month or five weeks. Mr. Fink 
is treasurer of the Elka Park Association 
and has labored hard for some years in 
the affairs of the Catskill colony, so that 
much of the success of the picturesque 
spot is really due to him. His cottage is 
one of the prettiest in the place. 


Old-time New York druggists had 
omething to talk about the other day 
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when they were visited by 
Robinson. Mr. Robinson is now a promi- 
nent pharmacist in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
this is his first visit to New York since he 


left here, some 22 years ago. At that 
time Mr. Robinson was one of the best 
known retail drug clerks in this city and 
Brooklyn. 


C. J Countie of C. J. Countie & Co., 
Boston, is in the city making purchases. 
He has recently enlarged his big retail 
store, which now runs from 23 to 29 
Charles street, and he claims that the 
establishment is now one of the hand- 
somest and most complete in the Hub. 
Mr. Countie is also busy pushing his 
Non-Alcoholic Roman Punch, which he 
claims he now has on sale from St. John, 
N. B., to Beloit, Kan., and from St. 
Albans, Vt., to Key West, Fla. 


Wm. R. Scudder, a prominent Newark 
druggist, has bought Dung’s pharmacy, 
at the corner of Bowery and Canal street, 
this city, and will conduct it as a high 
class establishment. This is one of the 
oldest and best known drug stores in the 
city. It was established in 1839 and was 
run successively by Albert C. Dung, his 
son (who is now and has been for some 
years living in retirement in Wiesbaden, 
Germany), and M. J. Breitenbach, now 
at Fifty-seventh street and Madison 
avenue. 


Brooklyn Notes. 


A new pharmacy has been opened at 
688 Halsey street, corner Patchen avenue, 
by Max Miller. 


F. H. Pamphilon, president of the col- 
lege, has just returned from a two 
weeks’ recreation in the hills of Sullivan 
County. 


Prof. L. H. Stevens spent a few days 
in the Berkshire Hills in the latter part 
of July, bringing home with him, as 
usual, a book full of sketches, showing 
many places of note and others to delight 
the artistic eye. 


Several officers and professors of the 
college are attending the A.Ph.A. con- 
vention at Denver. Among others: Prof. 
E. H. Bartley, Prof. H. W. Schimpf of 
the Board of Pharmacy, who is accom 
panied by Mrs. Cameron. 


The Brooklyn College of Pharmacy is 
fast moving to the new and ample quar- 
ters reccntly secured at 329 Franklin 
avenue. Not everything is finished or 
in order, considerable detail work being 
yet necessary, but all will be ready for 
the opening of the session of 1895-96 on 
September 30. 

D. H. Starr of Seventh avenue and 
Tenth street, spent two weeks’ vacation 
in Northern New York State, along with 
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several other good fellows, all traveling 
on their wheels, stopping when they found 
a pleasant country town, or a quiet glen, 
or a roomy farmhouse willing to feed 
the ravenous crowd, or to store them and 
their wheels away for the night. 





CONNECTICUT. 


New Haven, August 23.—The State 
Pharmacy Board has lots of work this 
year. Five meetings are usually held, 
and only two regular meetings remain to 
be held, one in September and the other 
in December. The Board recently de- 
cided that candidates would have to give 
practical demonstrations, and under this 
new arrangement only five applicants 
can be examined in a day. There are 
now 12 applicants, and it is thought that 
it will be necessary to hold at least four 
extra meetings during the remainder of 
the year. Probably the first extra meet- 
ing will take place in the latter part of 
September. Considering the work in- 
volved the pay of the pharmacy commis. 
sion is pretty small. 

FRAUDULENT SHAVING STONES. 

It will be no surprise to many Connecti- 
cutt druggists to hear that the Post Office 
Department at Washington has sent word 
to Postmaster Steward of Bridgeport. 
condemning the Adams Shaving Stone 
Company as fraudulent and forbidding 
the use of the mails to them. The 
authorities further stated that all mail 
addressed to the European Specialty Com- 
pany (the same as the Adams Company ) 
should be sent back to the senders with 
the word ‘‘ fraudulent ’’ written on them. 
Postmaster Steward says that for a month 
or more an average of 50 letters per day, 
amounting to many hundreds in the ag- 
gregate, have been received at the post 
office for this so-called specialty com- 
pany. These letters are sent by several 
persons representing the company. The 
various names are Maison Pinero, Mrs. 
Barrett Ames and the Adams mentioned 
in the opening of this article. The par- 
ties to whom the letters are addressed 
have left town and their whereabouts are 
unknown. 

A number of the ‘‘shaving stone; ’ 
have been sold through drug stores, but 
nobody appears to have mastered the art 
of shaving himself with the article, al- 
though several have scraped the skin on 
their faces in trying to follow the direc- 
tions. 


2 


Hardly any druggists from this State 
attended the convention at Denver. 
PHOSPHORUS IGNITES. 


A serious fire was averted at the whole-- 
sale drug store of Calhoun & Co., in New 
Haven, recently. A large quantity of 
phosphorus, was carefully packed in water 
in air tight receptacles ina rear room, and 
in some way air gained entrance to the 
phosphorus and almost immediately chok- 
ing fumes filled the store. A barrel of 
benzine was right underneath the can and 
if a drop of the burning phosphorus had 
reached the benzine a terrific explosion 
would have taken place. But just at the 
moment when things looked rather threat 
ening, W. W. Sperry, an employee of the 
store, broke his way through the fumes 
and poured sufficient water on the phos. 
phorus to enable him to carry the burn- 
ing stuff out into the street. 

The brave man was almost suffocated 
by the fumes and was very weak after 
his bold effort. By his act he averted 
what might have been a costly fire. 
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Miscellaneous News. 
Druggist Ezra Healey of Fair Haven is 
spending his vacation at Lake Mohonk. 
Orrin F. Ives is now working in Can- 
non & Webster’s drug store in Water- 
bury. 


Edward Keeler of the well known firm 
of Northrop & Keeler, in Danbury, has 
almost recovered from his recent illness. 


Elbert E. Daskum, employed in the 
Waterbury drug store, was married re- 
cently to Miss Lena Potter. 


Julius Duchette has severed his con- 
nection with David David of Danbury 
and returned to New London. 


The Hartford drug store has engaged 
P. H. Griffin of Burnside to act in the 
capacity of clerk. 


City Pharmacist Joseph Brennan and 
wife of Bridgeport have been visiting 
Stockbridge. 


; In the new building of J. J. Linskey 
in Naugatuck, a drug store will be opened 
before a great while. 


Fred. Seibold, formerly prescription 
clerk for G. C. Hamilton, Bridgeport, 
has accepted a position as head clerk in 
David David's store, Danbury. 


James E. Hair, who conducts a drug 
store on Main street, Bridgeport, is at 
present filling the position of city phar- 
macist in Bridgeport in the absence of 
Joseph Brennan. 


Over 15 drug stores in Hartford now 
sell the Hartford Courant. The phar 
macies might yet develop into small gen- 
eral stores, something like the dry goods 
emporiums. : 


Fred W. Smith has been appointed 
manager of the Newport pharmacy, in 
Meriden. The heirs of Dr. Newport are 
desirous of disposing of the drug store 
and Mr. Smith will continue as manager 
until a buyer is found. 


C. 5. Leete, the wholesale druggist of 
New Haven, has been visiting Europe 
this summer. He will return the latter 
part of this month in company with his 
daughter, Miss Ida Leete, who has been 
with a party ‘‘ doing ’’ Europe for the last 
couple of months. 


Willis L. Mix, the well-known druggist 
of New Haven, will soon be living in his 
beautiful new residence on George street, 
above Dwight. The house will be 34 x 
39, two stories and attic with slate roof. 
The house will have all the modern im- 
provements. The interior finish is oak, 
ash and North Carolina pine and cypress, 


and the residence will be complete in 


every respect and a handsome addition to 
the many beautiful residences in that sec- 
tion of the city. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, August 20.--The State Board 
of Health has from time to time re- 
ported samples of distilled water not 
conforming to U. S. P. requirements, 
but never until this month has a crimi- 
nal prosecution followed the sale of this 
article when it failed to answer the stand- 
ard tests. The case was tried in the Chel- 
sea police court and Samuel C. Oppen- 
heimer, a Crescent Beach drug clerk, was 
the defendant. The complaint was for 
selling a small quantity of impure water 
labeled ‘‘ Aqua Distillata,’’ which, under 
the laws of the State, must be free from 


foreign matter. The Government claimed 
that an analysis of the water showed it 
to contain impurities, while the defend- 
ant contended that if there were any im- 
purities they were caused by the air or 
gases ‘getting into the water while beiug 
opened. The verdict was ‘‘ guilty ’’ and 
the fine $5. 


The petition of the retailers of New 
England to the N. W. D. A. in relation 
to the rebate plan has been received and 
favorably acted upon by the committee, 
of which Mr. Kelley of Pittsburgh is 
chairman. The petition will be pre- 
sented to the Association at the coming 
annual meeting. 


An Attleboro mother recently gave 
her crying baby two doses of a patent 
medicine known as ‘“ Mother’s Treas- 
ure,’’ which is used considerably among 
the French of that vicinity. The child 
soon became unconscious and despite the 
efforts of a physician died next morning. 
The Medical Examiner found all of the 
symptoms of opium poisoning. 


The Selectmen of Milford are accused 
of laxity in allowing druggists of that 
town to make illegal sales of liquor and 
the matter was brought prominently to 
the attention of the public by the re- 
cent sermon of a local clergyman. The 
discourse was largely based on heresay 
evidence and the statement of one of the 
Selectmen to the preacher that one drug- 
gist of the town was allowed to sell ‘“‘ any 
quantity of liquor.’’ In speaking of this 
store an extraordinary story was told. 
It had previously been related by a fre- 
quenter of the place and was to the effect 
that on Sundays the proprietor averaged 
$50 for the sale of liquor and $20 for the 
sale of drugs. A little mental calcula- 
tion on the part of the clergyman showed 
that at 10 cents a drink the above sum 
would represent 500 drinks. The claim 
was made that some of the other stores 
were nearly as bad and that men under 
the influence of liquor could be seen leav- 
ing them. 


The Board of Registration in Phar- 
macy is very much dissatisfied with the 
conduct of several Holyoke druggists in 
the matter of liquor sales and it would 
not be surprising if some of the infringers 
were compelled to answer for their mis- 
de2ds. The board’s agent has been in- 
vestigating this subject, and as a result 
several of the prominent druggists were 
compelled to appear before the local Li- 
cense Commissioners recently, when they 
were closely interrogated in regard to 
their sales of liquor. The druggists were 
not represented by counsel, but answered 
the questions of the board freely. The 
charge against one dealer was keeping a 
large quantity of beer on hand ; others 
confessed to the non-recording of sales. 
At the close of the hearing the License 
Commissioners held a private session, but 
whatever conclusion was reached has not 
yet been made public. If the druggists es. 
cape with a reprimand they will be ex: 
tremely fortunate. It is said that the 
Board of Pharmacy will hold a session at 
an early date and action may be taken on 
the agent’s report of his Holyoke investi. 
gation. The annual report of the board 
will also be considered at this meeting. 


Minor Items from the Hub. 
L. D. Drury, Ph.G., has been at 
Athol for a few days’ vacation. 


The Board of Pharmacy will hold an 
examination about the middle of Septem- 
ber. 


Dorchester is to have a new store 
and it will probably be located at the cor- 
ner of Hancock and Quincy streets. 


Some of our local druggists are to be 
active participants in the coming parade 
of Knight Templars. 


President Flynn of the Guild is an en- 
thusiastic worker and a believer in not 
hiding one’s light under a bushel. 


A. K. Tilden did not attend the meet- 
ing of the A. Ph. A., but he may be at 
the convention of the N. W. D. A. 


A. V. Keefe, the Peabody, Mass., drug- 
gist, has a new soda fountain purchased 
from James W. Tufts, Boston. 


A new store has been opened at Fall 
River, with W. E. Barrows as proprietor. 
The fountain is of the Low Art Tile 
Company’s make. 


W.S. Burnham is the proprietor of a 
new store at Gloucester. His fountain 
was made by the Low Art Tile Com- 
pany. 

Of 24 drugs examined by the State 
Board of Health in July, 13 were found 
to vary from the legal standard. The 
adulterated samples were distilled water, 
ether, red and white wine and whisky. 


J. H. Carpenter, who has had a store 
at Grafton for many years, is to open a 
new establishment at Springfield, which 
is to be furnished with a new Low Art 
Tile Fountain. 


C. E. A. Cameron, who has been with 
W. P. Draper of Springfield for a long 
time, is about to open a new store in that 
city. Heisto have an elaborate 12-foot 
fountain from the Low Art Tile Com- 
pany. 

The Low Art Tile Company have re- 
cently sent new fountains to E. P. An- 
thony, Providence, R. I.; E. E. Hay- 
ward, Ashby, Mass.; M. J. McCarthy, 
Manchester, N. H.; N. A. Hanniford, 
Dorchester, Mass., and the Bristol Drug 
Company, Ansonia, Conn. 


C. H. Bangs has either shipped recently 
or is at work upon new fixtures for C. L. 
Walthers, Pittsburgh. Pa., whose fittings 
are of mahogany ; Cuban mahogany was 
the wood selected by F. C. Dent of Bridge- 
port, Ohio, while the fixtures of Dr. H. 
H. Funk, Beverly, Ohio; I. I. Lourie, 
Brooklyn,N. Y.,and W. H. Averill, Frank- 
fort, Ky., are to be of oak. Mr. Averill’s 
will be especially elaborate. Plin S. Mc- 
Arthur, Buffalo, N. Y., has ordered ma- 
hogany fixtures and A. H. Copley of this 
city is to have a new set made of cherry. 


——». 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit, Mich., August 19.—The mid- 
summer season is almost passed with its 
resultant dullness. People who have been 
out of town in search of quiet and rest 
are beginning to return, and by September 
1 fall trade will open up in many lines. 
As compared with the last two previous 
years, however, this summer has been a 
vast inprovement. Trade interests have 
been tending upward, and the gradual 
resumption in factories which have long 
remained idle, the spending of immense 
sums of money here for the new street 
railway and business blocks, have all 
been a direct means of bettering prevail- 
ing conditions. Only one heavy failure 
has been recorded in Detroit now for over 
a year, and that was expected. Many 
retail dealers have succeeded in getting 
rid of troublesome mortgages, notwith- 
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standing the cry of hard times, and 
the farmers of Michigan, although the 
drought has injured crops extensively, 
have found them better than was ex- 
pected. 


CONDITION OF 


The Detroit and Michigan drug trade 
has not been affected by the so-called 
commercial depression to any extent, and 
has remained possibly slightly below the 
normal. The past summer has been un- 
usually prosperous with the retail trade. 
These dealers generally report a good 
prescription business and the sale of sum- 
mer drinks has been something to tell 
about. One of the characteristics of the 
Detroit retail drug house is the fine line 
of cigars which nearly all keep. They 
have this reputation among the salesmen 
representing the big tobacco houses. 
This line is also a considerable source of 
revenue. 

John Williamson of Williamson Broth- 
ers, perfumers at 70-72 Larned Street 
West, says that he is well satisfied with 
the way in which his goods have been 
received by the trade during the last six 
months. He predicts, with considerable 
emphasis, a thorough revival in all lines 
of business by next spring. 


LOOKING FOR NEW QUARTERS. 


The building in which Stevens & Todd 
so long made their home, at the corner of 
Michigan and Woodward avenues, has 
been all torn down, together with half a 
dozen others, and this summer the foun- 
dations have been laid for a mammoth 
14-story building. In the mean time, the 
firm’s down town store has been located 
at their up town business, at the corner of 
Woodward and Adams avenues. They 
are looking for a location further down 
the avenue, but the tearing down of so 
many buildings has made good ones 
scarce. Henry H. Kuhn, the general 
night clerk, went with them. He has 
been connected with the firm for several 
years. Stevens & Todd formerly was 
the only all night store open in the busi- 
ness district, but since their removal 
Hurd & Grey, corner of Wilcox street 
and Woodward avenue, have assumed 
this function. 


BUSINESS. 


, 


THE PEPPERMINT CROP OF MICHIGAN 


is fast becoming of great value and the 
yearly output of Southwestern Michigan 
alone amounts to many thousands of dol- 
lars. St. Joseph County is the most 
prolific producer of the essential oil. Over 
nine-tenths of the oil produced in the 
world comes from America, and about 
two-thirds of this comes from Michigan. 
It is a notable fact that every improve- 
ment in distilling and refining, both of 
apparatus and processes, has taken place 
in this State. One of the most interest- 
ing exhibits at the World’s Fair was 
made by A. M. Todd of Kalamazoo, who 
has built, at the latter place, one of the 
most extensive refineries of essential oils 
in the world. The rich alluvial soil so 
abundant in this region, and which has 
proved peculiarly adapted for the success- 
ful culture of peppermint, has enabled 
Michigan to take precedence over any 
other State. The yield per acre in all 
localities averages perhaps 15 pounds per 
acre, but in St. Joseph and adjacent 
counties it is seldom below 30 pounds. 
Several small tracts have been known to 
give up as high as 90 pounds per acre. 


CRUDE METHODS OF DISTILLING OIL. 


The distilleries are sometimes crude 
affairs, but effective. They cost but a 


few hundred dollars. In its ordinary 
form it consists of two wooden vats con- 
nected with a steam generating boiler, 
which supplies steam by a pipe leading 
from the boiler to the bottom of the 
vats. The plants are tightly packed in 
these vats, after which a cover is tightly 
fitted over them. The steam is admitted 
and causes the cells in the plants to burst. 
The fine particles of oil thus set free are 
carried off with the current of steam. 
After passing through a worm immersed 
in cold water the condensed product 
flows into a receptacle. The oil rising 
from the surface of it is dipped off into 
cans. There are a considerable number 
of these simple distilleries in Southwest- 
ern Michigan, where the crude oil of 
peppermint is produced. It requires on 
an average about 300 pounds of dried 
peppermint plants to produce 1 pound of 
oil. The crop has been gathered for this 
season and the process of transforming 
the plants into crude oil is now going on. 
This season’s production is said to be one 
of the largest ever gathered. 


From All Over the State. 


Armon Hixon the Grand Ledge, Mich., 
druggist, has sold a half interest in his 
business to Fred Eply of Stanton, Mich. 


Dr. F. C. Vilas of Iron River has 
opened a new drug store at South Frank- 
fort, on the Lake Michigan shore. 


Alward, the druggist at Camden, Mich., 
was last week burned out. The loss to 
his stock and building will amount to 
about $12,000; partially insured. 


Dr. Witherspoon has removed his drug 
stock from Harrison to Clare. This 
leaves the former place without a drug 
store. 


The Palace drug store at Charlotte, 
Mich., has passed into the hands of O. P. 
Shuler, Jr. J. F. Collins, who has been at 
the. head of the business since it was es- 
tablished, remains in the same position. 


Harvey & Devereaux, druggists, at 
Fort Gratiot, Mich., have sold their in- 
terests to J. Lohrstorfer, a graduate of 
the Michigan University School of Phar- 
macy. 

William Graham, druggist. at Sagi- 
naw, recently suffered a loss of $50 from 
an incendiary fire. It was discovered 
just in time to prevent more extensive 
damage. 


Dr. Otis Gould, who has been in the 
drug business at Owosso, Mich., for the 
last two years, has removed his stock to 
Oakley, Mich., where he was a practicing 
physician for a number of years. 


A. W. Grandy of Rives Junction was 
recently arrested for selling liquor un- 
lawfully, but his case was nolle prossed 
as the prosecuting attorney thought there 
was not sufficient evidence to convict. 


Rufus Z. Smith, who was formerly a 
resident of Fenton, Mich., and who was 
engaged in the drug business there with 
J. W. Davis from 1860 to 1874, died at his 
home in Saginaw last week. He lefta 
widow and two children. 


W.I. Benedict & Co.’s drug store, at 
Belding, Mich., was recently closed by 
virtue of a writ of replevin at the in- 
stance of A. F, & Daniel Meloche, whole- 
sale dealers. They held a chattel mort- 
gage on the stock and claimed that there 
was a payment on the same which was 
overdue. The claim has been adjusted 
and the firm are again doing business. 
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PHILADELPHIA, August 24.—Although 
many of its members are still abroad or 
lingering by the seashore or mountain 
and a quiescent air pervades the Philadel- 
phia Drug Exchange, there is internally 
a little ripple of excitement among those 
who are left, for they are almost on the 
eve of removal from the quarters that 
have done service for so many years into 
the commodious ones prepared in the 
splendid new Bourse Building in Fifth 
street just approaching completion. 7] 

Among certain of the faithful who are 
seen on ‘change every day there is a feel- 
ling of regret at leaving the haunts that 
have known them so long. They seem 
to feel an ‘‘un-drug-man-like”’ attachment 
for the antiquated carpets and the litho- 
graphed portraits, the low ceilings and 
the stiff furniture of the old rooms. 

It is pretty safe to assume, however, 
that the recollections of past glories in 
Third street will soon vanish in the 
presence of the comforts of the modern 
builder’s craft exhibited in the now 
Bourse Building. 


THE NEW HOME OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
DRUG EXCHANGE. 


The quarters to be occupied by the 
Drug Exchange are on the second floor, 
facing Fourth street, through to which 
the building runs, and which will be ready 
for occupancy about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 

They are lofty rooms with high bright 
windows and beautifully finished in every 
respect. They are two in number, an as- 
sembly room about 30 x 90 feet and a 
smaller committee room. It is under- 
stood that the antique furniture will be 
‘‘ shaken ’’ in the new exchange and the 
rooms handsomely fitted up in a style in 
keeping with the changed environment. 


IS IT PARSIMONY OR LACK OF INTEREST ? 


The American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation meeting in Denver did not entice 
so many of Philadelphia’s star drug rep 
resentatives as it was at first thought 
would take advantage of this splendid 
opportunity to see the Western country 
and to mingle with the ‘‘ cult ’’ from all 
parts of the West. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the pro- 
verbial parsimony of Philadelphia inva- 
riably crops up in instances of this kind, 
for it has been proven that when any- 
thing of the sort takes place here in the 
East, Westerners flock in in all haste and 
lend it their most generous patronage. 
Alas, though, this is one of the rules that 
don’t work both ways, for when an in 
stance like the present one gives an open- 
ing for a splendid showing from the 
representative cities in this part of 
the world, those who would go are in 
Europe and those who won't are replete 
with excuses. Think of Philadelphia 
sending out five delegates ! They were 
Professors Remington and Sadtler, J. C. 
Peacock, J. L. D. Morison and H. B. 
French. 


A NEW CUT RATE FIRM. 


Notwithstanding the fact that this is 
the dull season, or at the most the very 
end of that fag time, when everybody in 
trade has a face as long as a yardstick 
and is full of fears for the coming win- 
ter, an enterprising firm have just opened 
a large store in the most fashionable part 
of Chestnut street, with the intention of 
doing business on ‘‘cut-rate” principles. 
The firm, which will be known as Cad- 
well & Co.. consists of William L. Cad- 
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well and G. M. Bornes. The location is 
fine, just a few doors above Broad street, 
and but a single store intervenes between 
this new establishment and the famedly 
high-priced one of W. H. Llewellyn, who, 
it is needless to say, looks upon the new- 
comers with considerable acerbity and 
thinks them rank interlopers. 

The store room is about 30 x 100 feet 
and is fitted up in a splendid way, and as 
there is ample facilities for fine display, 
the firm will branch out later into the 
sale of high-class fancy goods and toilet 
articles. 

Mr. Cadwell spent eight years with 
Loder, the other Chestnut street cutter, 
and has a thorough knowledge of the 
business conducted on the cut basis, and 
his window bears the cleverly arranged 
sign Cadwell & Co., in small caps—for- 
merly with Loder—the ‘‘ Loder ’’ being in 
letters that completely obscure the small 
type of the first part of the sign. 

Clever, truly, for the name of the pre- 
ceptor is a household word. 


DISSOLUTION OF AN OLD FIRM. 


It is officially announced that Warring- 
ton & Pennypacker, who took the Buck- 
ingham store at Seventeenth and Mr. Ver- 
non streets after Mr. Buckingham’s de- 
cease, will separate, Mr. Warrington 
keeping the Mt. Vernon street store and 
Mr. Pennypacker going to the old store 
at Fifth and Callowhill streets, where 
they were first located. The rearrange. 
ment will take effect September 1. 

The dissoiution was a perfectly ami 
cable one—merely the conviction that they 
could not keep both stores and do justice 
to the business in the two localities. 

The store at Fifth and Callowhill, by 
the way, is one of the oldest in the city, 
being started, I am told, in 1819, when 
that neighborhood was one of the most 
aristocratic in the city. 

Seventy-five years has greatly changed 
the environment and now, instead of 
powdered dames in high-heeled shoes, it 
is given over entirely to business houses, 
with an occasional lodging or boarding 
house in one of the old-time mansions. 

John M. Maris & Co. report an un- 
usually good trade the past year. Though 
business was considerably interfered 
with by their removal, the aggregate 
amount has been considerably in excess 
of 1894, Orders for their several new 
specialties are in advance of previous 
records. 

Dr. William R. Warner, M. N. Kline 
and H. B. French are still abroad. Mr. 
Kline, I believe, is taking a four months’ 
vacation and will return in October. Mr. 
French comes back about the middle of 
September and Dr. Warner, who is tak- 
ing the waters at Carlsbad, will be in 
Philadelphia again about September 1 


Stray Notes. 


C. U. Nick has sold his store at 2404 
Peach street, Erie, Pa., to H. T. Damais. 
The store in future will be known as 
‘* Dumais’ Pharmacy.” 


D. F. Disbrow has succeeded Disbrow 
& Sverken, Erie, Pa. Mr. Disbrow is 
one of the youngest druggists in Erie and 
has worked hard to achieve the success 
he so well deserves. 


A new store has been opened at the 
corner of State and Eighteenth streets, 
Erie, by J. C. Mackintosh, which will be 
known as the “Branch Pharmacy.” F. 
E. Pendell, formerly « f Meadeville, is in 
charge. Mr. Mackintosh tells us that he 
is not yet throngh, but will soon open 
another store in Erie. 


A few days ago the dead body of John 
Clark, an old soldier, was found uuder 
the plant of the Gresseli Chemical Com- 
pany, in the East End. An investigation 
by the police developed the fact that 
Clark had crawled under the building 
and committed suicide. 


Joseph Hall, who held the position of 
druggist at the Cincinnati Hospital for a 
number of years, but who has recently 
acted as prescription clerk at Ser: dina’s 
Pharmacy at Fifth and Walnut streets, 
intends to engage in business on his own 
account. He left Mr. Serodina’s store a 
few days ago. 

Business in showcases and fixtures is 
reported to be on the boom with Schmidt 
& Co., a well-known local firm. Their 
various traveling salesmen report busi- 
ness as picking up in all quarters, with 
the prospect of an increased trade this 
fall. This certainly spea‘s well for this 
line and for a prosperous firm. 


In other lines of business trade is re- 
ported to he on the boom. The large 
playing card manufacturing firm of 
Russell, Morgan & Co. of this city have 
increased their already large capacity, 
and sales are said to be steadily on the 
increase. A number of new traveling 
salesmen have been sent out by this up- 
to-date concern. 


J.C. Mackintosh of Erie gave a depart- 
ment store of that place a large and bitter 
dose of their own medicine which they 
were obliged to swallow. The muslin 
druggist started a cut on a well adver- 
tised toilet soap at 35. Mr. Mackintosh 
kept going them one better until he sold 
it at 16, when the enemy quit the field, 
refusing to handle the soap. 


Pittsburgh. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., August 21.—A. G. 
Heber, the Fifth avenue druggist, accom- 
panied by J. G. Greenwald and J. 5S. 
Flack, also well-known druggists, and a 
party of friends left the city on the 12th 
for a two weeks’ trip to Atlantic City. 


J. C. Mackintosh is the proprietor of a 
new drug store atthe corner of Eighteenth 
and State streets, Erie. 


Joseph M. Neely, the well-known Al- 
legheny druggist, accompanied by his 
wife and niece, Miss Mary Patterson, left 
the city during the week for a three 
weeks’ outing to Atlantic City and other 
Eastern points. 


A telegram received in this city on the 
13th inst. stated that P. W. Laidley had 
shot himself through the heart at Boggs’ 
drug store in Charleston, W. Va., where 
he was employed as a clerk, and that he 
died a few minutes after firing the shot. 
It is claimed the shooting was an acci- 
dent. Laidley was well known in this 
city. 

The new pharmacy opened recently at 
Erie by W. G. Kline, C. M. Quick and N. 
S. Kline under the name ‘ Kline’s Phar- 
macy,” isa handsome establishment. The 
fixtures of quartered oak were furnished 
by Constable Brothers of Erie; show 
globes, glassware, etc., furnished by 
Whitall, Tatum & Co., New York; drugs 
by W. H. Schieffelin & Co., Benton, 
Myers & Co., Sharp & Dohme, Ed R. 
Squibb, Merck, Gilpin, Langdon & Co.; 
sundries by F. R. Arnold and W. J. 
Stevens & Co. The soda fountain is a 
Lippencott. 


Dr. Morris Einstein, proprietor of the 
Lion pharmacy on East street, Allegheny, 


also a member of Select Council and a 
prominent politician, is attracting no 
little attention from all sources at the 
present time by the peculiar stand he has 
taken in the Quay-Hastings State chair- 
manship contest. The doctor is a dele- 
gate to the convention in Harrisburg next 
week. Throughout the fight he has been 
as dumb as an oyster regarding his posi- 
tion, and speculations are rife as to which 
side he proposes to support. He believes 
that speech is silver and that silence is 
golden in a case of this kind, and assures 
his friends that they will know ‘‘ where 
he is at” when he reports on the “call” 
at the convention. 


Not to be outdone by the many drug- 
gists of Pittsburgh, Pa., who have new 
soda fountains this year, Chas. L. Walther 
has just ordered one of the finest in the 
State from James W. Tufts, Boston. It 
is to be 8 feet long and 8 feet high, has 26 
syrups, nine draught tubes. The body is to 
be of rare and carefully selected Mexican 
onyx, and the superstructure, in which 
are several odd shaped mirrors, will be of 
hard wood, finished in white and gold. 
This makes the fourth fountain Mr. Wal- 
ther has bought from Mr. Tufts this year. 
Early in the season he bought two 4-feet 
6-inch Mexican onyx bodies with white 
and gold tops and one the body of which 
is of choice imported marble with natural 
wood top. All these orders were placed 
with C. B. Thomas, who represents Mr. 
Tufts in Pennsylvania. 


In a collision with a Citizens’ traction 
car on Penn avenue late Saturday even- 
ing, August 10, Dr. Joseph Dickson, an 
old resident of this city, and an old prac- 
ticing physician and druggist located at 
819 Penn avenue, was perhaps fatally in- 
jured. He was in the act of crossing the 
street from his drug store to see a friend 
on the opposite side. He failed to notice 
an out-bound East Liberty car approacb- 
ing, but observed a car coming in the 
opposite direction. In his efforts to avoid 
the one he stepped directly in front of 
the other. The aged doctor was dragged 
by willing hands from his perilous posi- 
tion and carried to his drug store a few 
feet distant, and stimulants administered. 
From there, at his own request, he was 
removed to the hospital. Dr. Dickson is 
in his 80th year. He came to Pittsburgh 
from Beaver Falls 33 years ago. Previous 
to that he was one of the first to try the 
overland route to California during the 
gold excitement of the 40’s. He is one of 
the best known in the medical fraternity 
of Pittsburgh. 


A stranger with a decidedly nervous 
manner and a very wild stare in his eyes 
rushed into Christy’s drug store on the 
corner of Fourth avenue and Smithfield 
street on the evening of Tuesday, the 13th 
inst., and leaning far over the counter 
hissed into the ear of Clerk Sofel the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘ The truth is, sir, if cor- 
rectly stated, [ own property behind the 
jail, and I will kill youif I don’t get it, 
S-E-E?” Before Clerk Sofel could real- 
ize what had taken place, or what was 
about to take place, the lunatic whirled 
about and shot ont of the store door with 
the same speed by which he had entered 
it. A Duquesne car nearly ran him 
down, but he brushed past it and at the 
same time shouted the story of the prop- 
erty in his mind to the motorman. The 
last seen of bim he was doing a Nancy 
Hanks gait in the direction of the jail, 
the location of his imaginary estate. 
Sofel has ‘got himself a gun” and the 
next individual that comes in there with 
a rush will very likely be met half way. 
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NORTH -CAROLINA. 
REFORM IN CHARITY PRESCRIPTIONS. 


RALEIGH, August 17.—A unique con- 
dition of affairs has developed here within 
the past month, leading to new relations 
between the municipal government aud 
the physicians of the city. 

The city makes certain provisions for 
her very poor people and expenses in con- 
nection with this have increased lately to 
such an extent that Mayor Wm. Russ 
conceived it to be his duty to make a full 
investigation. He visited all the drug 
stores and examined the charity prescrip- 
tion files. He discovered that 334 per 
cent. of the prescriptions given were for 
new proprietary preparations, such as 
the large manufacturing houses are 
sending the physicians and flooding the 
drug markets of the country with. 

The Mayor claims that the expenses of 
the city for charitable purposes can be 
greatly reduced by the physicians pre- 
scribing home-made pharmaceuticals. 

He is strictly opposed to physicians 
prescribing at the city’s expense new 
preparations for charity subjects. 

The city’s expense for this purpose, 
including the appropriation for Rex Hos- 
pital, is $266.67 per month, payable 
monthly, or $8,200 yearly. 

Mayor Russ is right in trying to curtail 
this expense, which would be quite a 
saving to the tax payers. 

The following letter from Mayor Russ 
to the physicians thoroughly explains his 
position : 

Mayor's OFFick, July 16, 1895. 
Dr KEMP BATTLE, 
Sec’y Academy Medicine, Raleigh, N. C. 

DEAR Sir: After consultation with a num- 
ber of our physicians upon the subject, I have 
determined to request you to call a special 
meeting of the academy to consider the pro- 
priety of discontinuing the prescriptions of 
proprietary and patent remedies in charity 
practice. They are unprofitable to tbe phar- 
macis.s selling them and entail unnecessary 
cost upon the city. In the opinion of several 
of our best pharmacists their discontinuance 
would save the city (whose interest we should 
guard) not less than 351¢ per cent. of present 
eost. Thanking you in advance for your 
kindness, 

Iam, yours truly, 
Wm. Russ, Mayor. 


In compliance with the Mayor’s request, 
a meeting of the academy was called 
and the following resolutions were passed : 


JULY 17, 1895. 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this academy 
that the Mayor’s request is a just and reason- 
able one, and that the academy recommends 
and advises that each of its members comply 
with that request and refrain from the pre- 
scribing of costly medicines for charity pa- 


tients so far as is consistent with his sense of 


duty to said patients. 
K. P. Batre. 
Secretary Raleigh Academy Medicine. 


The above resolution was passed by the 
academy with but one dissenting voice. 

Dr. Kirby, superintendent North Caro 
lina Insane Asylum, in a very lengthy 
speech objected to the physicians indors- 
ing any movement that would benefit 
the pharmacists of the city. 

He gave as his reasons that the phar 
macists had antagonized the appointment 
of a member of the academy (Dr. John 
B. Carr) to the position of pharmacist at 
the insane asylum, and had passed at the 
recent meeting of their association reso- 
lutions condemning the appointment. He 
tried to show that such acts of the phar- 
macists were a blow at the physicians, 
and advised them not to submit toit. The 
AMERICAN DrvuGGIST correspondent is 


glad to state from information obtained 
from members of the academy that Dr. 
Kirby’s appeal did not meet with any 
sympathy or support. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI, Obio, August 20.—The local 
Druggists’ Association tendered a banquet 
at the Grand Hotel on Saturday, August 
9, to a number of pharmacists from other 
States who passed through Cincinnati en 
route to the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Pharmac utical Association at Den- 
ver. It had been the plan to have Mayor 
Caldwell and a number of prominent citi- 
zens speak to the visitors, but owing to 
the unavoidable detention of the train 
bearing the party this part of the prc- 
gramme had to be dispensed with. About 
60 druggists were in attendance, and the 
local organization added about 25 mem- 
bers to the party. The local committee 
in charge consisted of Prof. C. T. P. Fen- 
nel, Prof..J.. UU. Lloyd; Dr. T; i. A. 
Greve, Dr. Louis W. Baner and Mr. Harry 
Hess of the Mayor’s office. The travel- 
ers were welcomed to the city by Mr. 
Hess in a few well chosen words, he act- 
ing for Mayor Caldwell, who was absent 
from the city. The banquet was hastily 
partaken of, but the guests expressed 
general satisfaction with the arrange- 
ments made for their entertainment. They 
were compelled to decline a number of 
invitations. The special train bearing the 
party left this city at 8.50 for St. Louis, 
where the next day was spent. Promi- 
nent in the party were: Caswell A. 
Mayo, editor of the American Druggist 
and Pharmaceutical Record ; Otto Hoft- 
man, representing the Pharmaceutische 
Rundschau ; Miss Bedford, daughter of 
the late Prof. P. W. Bedford ; the Misses 
Seabury and Mr. George J. Seabury of 
New York ; Chas. Caspari, Jr., and sister 
of Baltimore, Md,; E. A. Cornell, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; E. H. Bartley, Brook- 
lyn; S. W. W. Schaffe, Philadelphia ; G. 
W. Kennedy, Pottsville, Pa.; John F. 
Patten, York, Pa: Dr. William Simon, 
Baltimore ; Prof. Jos‘ph P. Remington, 
Philadelphia ; Donald L. Cameron, Brook- 
lyn: Dr. Alfred R. L. Dohme, Baltimore; 
W. C. Alpers, Bayonne, N. J.; Elie H. 
La Pierre, Cambridge, Mass. Although 
the party was in the Queen City only two 
and a half hours they had a good chance 
to judge of the hospitality of the local 
druggists. On the journey from this city 
to Denver Messrs. Fennel, Greve, Lloyd 
and a few others joined the visitors. 


Local Issues. 


It was learned from Professor Fennel 
a few days ago that the Pure Food and 
Dairy Law is being violated in this State 
in more ways than one. One way is the 
utter ignoring of certain provisions in 
reference to labeling goods. The law 
says that bottles containing medicines 
may be dispensed by clerks in general 
stores in cases where the clerks are not 
registered pharmacists, provided the 
goods are labeled with the name of the 
maker and the city or town where the 
goods are put up. This section of the 
law also says that the State in which said 
town or city is located must appear on 
the labels. The officers of the Food and 
Dairy Commission allege that the names 
of towns and cities appear on labels, but 
that the names of the States are not used. 
It is in this way that the law is violated. 
A number of cases are at present being 
investigated and some arrests, it is said, 
will occur in the near future. 


I2I 


A sensation was caused in local drug 
circles a few days ago by the killing of 
Druggist R. A. Dickerson, at Williams- 
town, Ky., which is about 40 miles from 
the city. Dickerson was killed by Dr. 
A. G. Ellison of New Castle, Ky., on ac- 
count of an old feud. Colonel W. C. B. 
Breckinridge has been engaged to defend 
Ellison. The story of the killing is briefly 
as follows: Dickerson went to visit his 
father, who was lving at death’s door. He 
had heard that Ellison intended to kill 
him, so he went prepared. Dickerson 
carried a shot gun, and before he arrived 
at the railroad station he asked the con- 
ductor to stop the train a little ways out 
of town. He told the conductor that he 
feared he would be killed, but that 
worthy refused to stop the train. 
At the station Dr. Ellison was wait- 
ing for Dickerson. When the latter 
came out on the platform the former 
fired two shots from his pistol. One 
of the shots penetrated Dickerson’s 
heart killing him instantly. Dr. Ellison 
then gave himself up to the authorities at 
Williamstown. He is 23 years old. 


Items of News. 

Business is picking up. 

‘* Where are you going to spend your 
vacation ?” is asked every day among the 
drug clerks. 

Andrew W. G. Bain, the druggist at 
the Cincinnati Hospital, is off on his va- 
cation 

John Bauer, the druggist at Sycamore 


and Milton streets, is having his place 
renovated. The store will be refrescoed. 


“Uncle” John Keeshan plays the 
Lagoon pretty strong these days, He 
helps on a car every afternoon for his 
outing. 

Dr. R. H. Weatherhead, the well-known 
druggist at Sixth and Vine streets, is rus- 
ticating in the East. He’ll be gone two 
weeks. 

Theodore Mueller says he is going to 
open an up-to-date pharmacy at Vine 
street and McMicken avenue in a short 
time, 


Dr. John C, Otis, accompanied by his 
wife and child, has gone to Denver on the 
excursion given by the Enquirer House- 
hold Club. 


Joseph Dehner, a well-known Cruggist, 
has been appointed to a clerical position 
under Postmaster Brown. He goes to 
work at once. 


L. N. Berube, the popular Avondale 
pharmacist, has a scheme to benefit bis 
health. He takes a car ride early every 
morning. 


George Brown, the well known Wil- 
mington, Ohio, pharmacist gives away 
ice water at his store during the heated 
season. Good thing ; push it along. 


Dr. Louis Sauer, the pharmacist, at 
Central avenne and Baymiller street has 
had a fine aquarium erected in his store. 
It isa bute! 


Ed Voss, the popular pharmacist at 
Twelfth and Vine streets, will soon make 
a tour of the northern lakes, accompanied 
by his pretty and accomplished wife. 


A. E. Diebold, who conducts a_phar- 
macy at Walnut Hills. has just returned 
from a trip to Cleveland, where he was 
the euest of Henry Miller, proprietor of 
the Gem Pharmacy. Mr. Miller boasts of 
one of the finest yachts on the lake. 
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J.S. Blitz, the Western representative 
of Lehn & Fink, is about again after a 
sojourn of four weeks in the Louisville 
Hospital. J. S. does not look as well as 
he did, but he tells just as many funny 
stories, and is in clover when he folds up 
his order book with a large job order for 
his firm, 


——_. - —— 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, August 24.— The Summer 
Botanical Excursions of the Chicago 
College of Pharmacy are now concluded 
and have proved very interesting and en- 
joyable to the class. Many medicinal 
plants were gathered and much practical 
knowledge of botany acquired. The 
excursions were made to Desplaines, 
Lombard, North Evanston and Grand 
Crossing, Ill., and Whiting, Ind. The 
college is represented at the A.Ph.A. 
meeting by A. E. Ebert, A. Scherer, L. 
Lehman, F. M. Schmidt and C. Lewis 
Diehl, ali but Professor Diehl being from 
Chicago. The Alumni Association is 
represented by A. D. Thorburn and W. 
M. Nachtway of Chicago; A. O. Kaczow- 
ski of Plaquemine, La; W. E. Coolbaugh 
of Stockton, Kan., and J. L. T. Davison 
of Denver, Col. The college has now 
the addresses of 750 of its 850 graduates 
and is desirous of completing the list. 
Graduates who are not receiving the col- 
lege publications are requested to for- 
ward their address to the Actuary. 


Chicago News. 


O. T. Eastman, secretary of the Searle 
& Hereth Company, has returned from 
his vacation in the East. 


Johnson & Johnson will be repre 
sented at the Denver meeting by A. R. 
Lewis. ; 


L. A. Lange and T. C. Ballard are in 
charge of Morrisson, Plummer & Co.’s 
exhibit at the Wisconsin State Pharmacy 
meeting at Sheboygan, Wis. 7 


: Mr. Wells of the Columbus pharmacy, 
Columbus, Ohio, has been in the city for 
the last few days purchasing a line of fall 
goods. 


Among others from Chicago in attend- 
ance at Sheboygan meeting were John 
F. Matthes, the Western representative 
of Whitall, Tatum & Co., and Chas. G 
Mathews. 


C. H. Bayard will leave here to attend 
the meeting of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association at Denver, Col., 
on September 2, during the coming week 
in the interest of the J. Calvin Shafer 
Company, Limited. 


H. Othmer & Co. have opened a new drug 
store at the corner of Grand Boulevard 
and Forty-seventh street. The fixtures. 
which are in oak, were made by the 
Grand Rapids Fixture Company of Chi- 
cago and Grand Rapids. i 


The meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Pharmacy Association was well attended 
by representatives of Chicago houses. 
Morrisson, Plummer & Co., Lord,Owen & 
Co., Peter Van Schaack & Co., had ex- 
hibits of the lines of goods carried by 
them. . 


Bower & Black, a comparatively new 
firm who make a specialty of surgeons’ 
antiseptic materials, is rapidly coming to 
the front among prominent Chicago 
firms. Mz. Black isin New York at pres- 
ent looking after the Eastern interests of 
the firm. 


VIRGINIA. 


RicuMonp, August 23.—A meeting of 
the Richmond druggists was held in the 
assembly room of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, August 15, and about 20 firms 
were represented. An association was 
formed and the following officers were 
elected: Andrew Briggs was unani- 
mously elected president of the associa- 
tion; T. A. Miller. first vice-president ; 
W. P. Poythress, second vice-president, 
and Gordon Blair, secretary and treas- 
urer. The constitution prepared by the 
Committee on Organization was adopted 
by a rising vote. It was decided to fix 
the initiation fee at $1 and the annual 
subscription $2 for proprietors and $1 for 
clerks. The by-laws prepared by the 
Organizing Committee were adopted 
without debate. H. G. Forstmann, R. 
H. M. Harrison and W. W. Walke were 
elected an Executive Committee. 

The above meeting was held to debate 
the Sunday closing question. The newly 
elected chief of police has forbidden the 
sale of anything except medicine on 
Sunday at drug stores. The above as- 
sociation is the outcome of this order, 
and provides for the stores to be closed 
at certain hours throughout the city. 
This is a blessing too much desired to be 
real, however, as the size of Richmond 
makes it imperative that some stores be 
open at all hours. 


TROUBLE OVER A FLAG. 


R. W. Miller, the young pharmacy 
student from Pennsylvania, who gradu- 
ated from the University College last 
spring, will soon leave Richmond for a 
visit to his home. It may be remem- 
bered that Mr. Miller is the young man 
who got himself into hot water while a 
student at the University College by a 
letter written to a home paper in which 
he described a visit to beautiful Holly- 
wood Cemetery, where so many of the 
South’s dead are buried—and also all that 
is mortal of Jefferson Davis—and it is 
about the harmless dust of the dead 
leader that such a row was raised. Mr. 
Miller saw a small flag, a diminutive 
copy of the Confederate battle flag, float- 
ing above the grave of President Davis 
with the words ‘‘Our Noted Presi- 
dent *’ printed thereon, and “ catching his 
eye,’’ as he said in his letter, ‘‘ he erased 
them and wrote in his imagination in 
letters of red ‘Our Noted Traitor.’ ” 
This is all that was written concerning 
the Confederate President by Mr. M., 
and as his letter was intended solely for 
Northern readers no more was thought 
of it by him. But it seems a treacherous 
roommate found the paper and showed 
it at college, and if a hornet’s nest 
had been disturbed the agitation could 
not have been greater. The students 
held a called meeting to decide whether 
or not Mr. Miller was a fit person to keep 
within the walls of the college. The 
president of the class read the letter and 
Mr. Miller was called on to explain, or 
rather apologize. He explained as best 
he could, but other than begging pardon 
for wounding their feelings offered no 
apology. and to make matters worse, the 
newspapers made mountains of anthills, 
and fora time made all the sensation of 
it they could. A vote was taken, how- 
ever, and Mr. Miller was elected to re- 
main, which he did, and graduated. He 
never was guilty of any offense in the 
sight of your correspondent, who is a 
Southerner. 


News [lention. 


The Lee Pharmacy has been admirably 
fitted up with new fixtures and now is a 
monument of good taste and design. 


W. F. Eaves, formerly with T. A. Mil- 
ler, has accepted an offer from L. Wag- 
ner, Sixth and Broad streets. 

Peter Marchetti, a young Italian, was 
instantly killed in front of Gannella Bros.’ 
store on Broad street by the explosion of 
a soda fountain. 

H. L. Wilson has purchased of W. A. 
Huddleston the Park place pharmacy. 
This is one of the handsomest pharmacies 
in Richmond and when Mr. Huddleston 
bought it the consideration was $4,200. 


P. M. Slaughter, the well-known 
Church Hill apothecary, who recently 
sold his old established store at Twenty- 
fifth and Venable streets. will build a 
new store in a few months, not far from 
his old one. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Or LEANS, August 17.—The case 
of the State vs. A. C. Flower of Gretna, 
charged with violation of the State medi- 
cal law. has been fixed for trial on the 
20th before Judge Maise, in the Criminal 
District Court. The result is looked for 
by the medical profession with great in- 
terest, as the case is the first prosecution 
under the medical law passed by the last 
Legislature to create State Boards of 
Medical Examiners and to punish per- 
sons who practice medicine in this State 
without authority of the State Exami- 
ners. The defendant, A. C. Flower, has 
been reported to the medical profession 
by the [Illinois State Board of Health as 
holding a diploma from a fraudulent col- 
lege in Ohio, and the Allopathic Board for 
this State instituted proceedings against 
him before the grand jury of Jefferson 
parish last fall. No findings were re- 
turned in the matter, and the board called 
the attention of the Grand Jury in this 
parish to his practice on this side of the 
river, with the result of his indictment 
some months since. He is charged with 
practicing medicine without a diploma 
and without the authorized certificate 
of the State Board of Examiners. 

A NEW ENTERPRISE. 

The well-known wholesale drug house 
of E. J. Hart & Co., will, in the future, 
manufacture chemicals, sugar and gela- 
tine coated pills and compressed tablets. 

Mr. Jewell, one of the head men of the 
firm. and Mr. Langford, who has charge 
of the new laboratory, recently took a 
trip to New York and Baltimore for the 
purpose of visiting the large establish- 
ments there and to purchase all the 
necessary machinery, and as a_ result 
they are now thoroughly equipped with 
all the latest improvements and are 
ready to compete with the principal 
manufacturing chemists in the country. 

Pharmaceutical Notes. 

Otto Hillman has just returned from a 
trip to California. 

L. N. Brunswig left the city last week 
on a pleasure trip to Canada. 

Henry Enrhard will take charge of B. 
Tuma’s pharmacy in the Morris Building. 

W. T. Pierce has bought out the store 
of Dr. Geo. R. Beard, corner Magazine 
and Upperline, and will refit it. 

E. H. Walsdorf has opened a handsome 
store corner Washington avenue and 
Annunciation street. 
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W. Willprecht, formerly of the firm of 
James & Willprecht, will travel the 
western part of Texas for E. J. Hart & 
Co. 


R. L. Grigsby accompanied by L. 
Daigre, will visit Detroit and Chicago 
shortly in the interest of E. J. Hart & 
Co. 

It is rumored that two new stores are 
to be opened soon, one in the new St. 
Charles Hotel and the. other in the 
Hennen Building, both centrally located. 


On the 13th inst. fire broke out in the 
American Cut-rate Drug Store and 
damaged goods to the amount of $5,000, 
which is fully covered by insurance. 

Among the pharmacists who left the 
city to attend the A.Ph.A. meeting was 
F. T. Royer, E. U. Bourg, Wm. Grauer, 
L. F. Chalin, N. P. Roux, W. T. Jewell, 
R. L. Grigsby, J. A. Legendre and R. N. 
Girling. 

_ > — 


MISSOURI. 


Sr. Louis, August 18.—The recent news 
from Denver, reporting the election of 
Prof. J. M. Good of this city to the presi- 
dency of the A.Ph.A. for the ensuing 
year, was very pleasing to the pharma- 
cists, not only of this city, but of the 
entire State as well. He has long been 
an earnest worker in the cause of phar- 
macy; always on hand to promote and 
elevate the profession, and of all the 
sturdy pharmacists within the boundary 
of this old Commonwealth, it is univer- 
sally admitted that no one is more deserv- 
ing and competent for the high office to 
which he has been called. 


DRUG CLERKS’ SALARIES IN ST. LOUIS. 


The recent arrest of a St. Louis drug 
clerk for stealing money from his em- 
ployer has started considerable discussion 
as to the pay of drug clerks. The young 
man in question frankly admitted his 
guilt and claimed it was either ‘* steal or 
starve;’’ that his salary was not suffi- 
cient to meet the actual necessities of life. 
He further claimed he knew of several 
other drug clerks in this city who were 
laboring under the same difficulties. 
While no one will approve of a clerk’s 
stealing under any cricumstances, all will 
certainly admit that this is a very dan- 
gerous condition of affairs and has been 
brought about by an excess of drug 
stores, clerks and last, but not least, the 
cut rate war. 

FAREWELL TO THE ST. LOUIS WHOLE- 

SALE COMBINE. 

The retail druggists of this city were 
not a little surprised a few days ago to 
hear that the wholesale combine was 
broken. Two years ago all the wholesale 
drug firms of this city entered into a 
combine for mutual interest. At that 
time the wholesale drug trade of this city 
was in what might truly be called a de- 
plorable condition. Cutting prices, ir- 
regularity in allowance of discounts, de- 
liveries at any hour in the day, all had 
been indulged in to such an extent that 
the wholesalers found they were rapidly 
approaching a crisis and something must 
be done or there would be a financial 
crash in wholesale drug circles. The 
result of the combine was a uniformity in 
prices, discounts, etc., delivery only once 
aday and many other conditions which 
made the retailer howl for a while, but 
to which he soon accustomed himself. 
At the last meeting of the combine the 
Meyer Bros. Drug Company announced 


that they would withdraw, and with that 
the combine fell. Just what effect this 
will have with the retailer it is hard to 
tell, but as yet there is no change of 
affairs. When the compact was entered 
into each firm put up $500 as a guarantee 
fund that they would live up to the rules. 
In case of violation of the rules fines 
were to be deducted from the fund, and 
in case of a dissolution of the combine 
the firm against which the fewest fines 
had been assessed was to receive the bal- 
ance of the guarantee fund. When they 
came to the final adjustment, it was 
found that the Hopkins, Weller Drug 
Company was the only one against which 
fines had not been assessed, and to this 
firm was given the balance of the guar- 
antee fund. 


THE TRUE CAUSE OF THE BREAK IN THE 


COMBINE. 

There were many theories advanced 
and a few excuses given for the fall of 
the combine. All the Meyer Bros. Drug 
Company had to say about their with- 
drawing was that things had not worked 
entirely satisfactory. Five years ago, 
when the Richardson Drug Company 
premises were destroyed by fire and the 
firm sold out their interests in this city 
to the Meyer Bros. Drug Company, they 
signed a contract with the latter firm in 
which they agreed not to re-enter busi- 
ness in this city for the next five years. 
They kept this contract, but the time has 
now expired, and simultaneously comes 
an authentic report that within the next 
few months the Richardson Drug Com- 
pany of Omaha will consolidate with the 
Daugherty-Crouch Drug Company of this 
county, occupying the building under 
construction at Seventh and Clark avenue 
and once more do business under the 
name of the popular Omaha firm. The 
Richardson Drug Company werea very 
popular firm when they did business from 
this point, and when they enter the field 
again will give lively competition to the 
other St. Louis wholesalers. The Meyer 
Bros. Drug Company evidently recog- 
nizedthis fact and it is generally be- 
lieved this is the reason they withdrew 
from the combine. Judging from ru- 
mors and the appearance of things, St. 
Louis is liable to be the seat of a great 
war among wholesalers. In the mean 
time the retailer stands with a bland 
smile on his face anxiously watching the 
war Cloud, for he knows well that he is 
the only one who would be benefited by 
such a condition of affairs. 

THE WHOLESALERS’ RECEPTION. 


The wholesale drug firms of St. Louis 
are making grand preparations to give 
the Eastern wholesalers a warm reception 
as they stop here on their way to the 
forthcoming Wholesale Druggists’ Con- 
vention at Denver. 


TRAVELING PHARMACISTS ENTERTAINED. 


The Eastern and Southern delegation 
to the A. Ph. A. arrived in St. Louis 
about 7 o’clock Sunday morning and were 
given a cordial welcome at the depot by 
the Arrangement Committee of the St. 
Lou's College of Pharmacy. This com- 
mittee, consisting of Thos. Layton, 
Adolph Braun, H. F. A. Spilker, Judge 
S. Boehm, Prof. Francis Hemm and Dr. 
AH. M. Whelpley, had provided entertain- 
ment for the entireday. After a hasty 
inspection of the grandest Union Station 
in the world, they were escorted to the 
Planters’ Hotel for breakfast. By 9.30 
a.m. the wives and daughters of the com- 
mittee, besides many more of our local 
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pharmacists, with members of their 
family, had assembled in the parlors of 
the hotel, where a short but cordial re- 
ception was tendered the visitors. The 
committee had next arranged for a visit 
to the plant of the Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing Association. On arriving at the 
brewery they found the doors wide open 
and one of the leading members of the 
firm with a host of accommodating and 
agreeable assistants to show the visitors 
through. After an interesting inspection 
of the plant the pharmacists were lead 
into an impromptu dining hall, where a 
much appreciated lunch had been cour- 
teously provided by the firm. The after- 
noon was occupied with a carriage ride. 
Shaw’s Botanical Garden, the manufac- 
turing and residence portions of the city, 
the principal boulevards, parks, etc., all 
were shown to the visitors. The after- 
noon’s drive wound up at the Forest Park 
Cottage, where a merry luncheon was 
served, after which some repaired to the 
hotel, while others accepted the hos- 
pitality of local members of the A. Ph. A. 


ONE MORE DRUGGISTS’ EXCURSION. 


The last St. Louis druggists’ steamboat 
excursion will occur on the evening of 
August 27. So far it has been kept very 
quiet, but the tickets will probably be on 
sale in a few days. This excursion is 
given by the St. Louis Apothecaries’ So- 
ciety and is expected to be a grand suc 
cess. 

AMERICAN DRUG CLERKS WANTED IN OLD 
MEXICO. 

American drug clerks seem to be in de- 
mand down in Old Mexico, as R. 8. Vitt, 
manager of the Bureau of Information 
of the St. Louis Drug Cierks’ Society, 
informs us that he has recently received 
several letters from proprietors in that 
country who are in need of competent 
clerks. Most of them require clerks with 
at least a slight knowledge of Spanish, 
and such are hard to find in this city. 
We understand that several of our enter- 
prising young drug clerks have recently 
taken up the study of Spanish, so ina 
few months we will probably be able to 
furnish Mexico with all the pharmacists 
she may need. 


News in General. 


Alfred Pauley, Fourteenth and Madi- 
son streets, has just departed on a river 
trip to St. Paul, Minn. 

W.C. Waldeck is spending this hot 
weather among the lakes of Southern 
Wisconsin, 

Ferd. C. Pauley, Grand and Francklin 
avenues, has just returned from a river 
trip to Memphis, Tenn. . 

Wm. Brauch has sold his store at 
Eleventh and O’Fallon streets, to a Mr. 
Burian. 

A new drug store will be opened shortly 
at Eighth and Pine streets, under ‘the 
name of the El Merito. Mr. Schweickert 
will be the proprietor. 

Oscar C. Ruge, Ph.G., Nineteenth and 
Ebert streets, has a new assistant, who 
arrived on the 12th inst. The young gen- 
tleman is named after his father. 

Geo. Hoisken, head clerk for Fohlen & 
Kleinschmidt, has left the city on a trip 
to Old Point Comfort and other Eastern 
points, where he will spend his vacation. 


On Friday night, August 16, Chas. 
Bredemeyer, 3824 South Broadway, gave 
a very pleasant birthday party to his 
daughter Olga, who has just returned 
from the Chicago Conservatory of Music. 
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JOHN HODGE. 


John Hodge, treasurer and manager of 
the Merchants’ Gargling Oil Company, 
died suddenly at his residence in Lock- 
port, N. Y., August 7, aged 58. 

Mr. Hodge’s place of nativity is not 
well known, some placing it in Jefferson 
County, this State, and others across the 
Lake in Canada. Mr. Hodge was a fine 
specimen of the self-made man. He was 
an active member cof the N. W. D A. and 
chairman of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion of the Association of Manufacturers 
and Wholesale Dealers in Proprietary Ar- 
ticles, both of which associations were 
represented at his funeral. 

Mr. Hodge was a Mason of bigh degree. 
He was Past Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons of New York State, 
Grand Receiver of the A. O. U. W. anda 
Scottish Rite Chief. 

Mr. Hodge's death will prove a severe 
blow to his many friends, for he was a 
man whose personality was strong and 
pleasing. When he took a thing in hand 
it was with the intention of doing his 
best. He never spared himself, and 
worked with indomitable pluck and 
perseverance. His death will be partic- 
ularly felt at his home in Lockport, where 
he was a foremost citizen in good work. 
Our portrait is from the Fourth Estate 
and is considered a most excellent like- 
ness of the deceased. 


HENRY H. HAY. 


Henry Homes Hay of H. H. Hay & 
Sons, Portland, Maine, died on August 9, 
aged 75 years. Mr. Hay was born at 
Waterford, Maine, in 1820, and his family 
removed to Po:tland in 1828. Heentered 
the drug business in 1841 and was the 
Nestor of Portland pharmacists. He oc- 
cupied the building at the junction of 
Free and Middle streets, known as the 
“‘three-cornered store,” since 1856, and 
illustrations of the premises have appeared 
in the AMERICAN DRUGGIST in connection 
with articles written by his son, Edward 
A. (See AMERICAN DkRUGGIST AND PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL REcoRD, July, 1893) Mr. 
Hay came of a medical family, his father, 
grandfather and great-grandfather all 
being physicians. He was a veteran 
Mason and one of the oldest Odd Fellows 
in the city. 


BERKELEY M’KESSON. 

Berkeley McKesson, son of John Mc: 
Kesson, a partner of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, died Thursday, August 8, at Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson. Within the last two 
months Mr. McKesson had undergone 
three operations in consequence of an in- 
ternal complaint, and the attendant ex- 
haustion was responsible for heart fail- 
ure. Mr. McKesson was only 20 years 
old. He was educated at St. Paul's Col- 
lege, Concord, N. H., and entered Yale 
last fall. Mr McKesson was a member 
of ied K, Seventh Regiment, N. G. 


PROF, D. H. ROBINSON, 


Prof. D. H. Robinson of the University 
of Kansas and author of ‘‘Latin Grammar 
of Pharmacy and Medicine,” died Sunday, 
July 20, 1895, at hisresidence in Lawrence, 
Kan..aftera brief illness. Professor Robin- 
son was a graduate of Rochester Univer- 
sity, which institution recently conferred 
upon him the degree of Ph. D. He was 
born June 24, 1837, on his father’s farm 
in Cayuga County, N. Y. In 1864 he re- 
moved to Kansas, and in 1866 began his 
connection with the institution with 
which he has since been connected—he 
with Prof. F. H. Snow constituting at 
first the entire faculty. Asa Latinscholar 
and instructor he has attained a national 
reputation. 

GEO. A, CASSEBEER. 


Geo. A. Cassebeer, one of the oldest 
and best known druggists of this city, 
died at Arkville, in the Catskills, on July 
20, after an illness of only a few days. 
He was born at Gelnhausen, Germany, 
April 20, 1817, was graduated at Marburg. 
was in Switzerland several years and then 
joined his father at Bieber. In 1847 he 
decided to emigrate to this country, and 
met his first rebuff on reaching these 
shores by being wrecked off Nantucket, 
losing pretty much all he had. In 1851, 
after having been a clerk with Weissman 
& Cassebeer, he opened a store in the 
Bowery, and in 1878 he opened the phar- 
macy now so well known at 582 Ninth 
avenue, corner Forty-second street, which 
he carried on until his death. Mr. Casse- 
beer came by his busivess legitimately, 
coming from a line of ancestors all drag- 
gists or chemists. His father wrote a 
meritorious article on mosses, and was 
granted the concession for the pharmacy 
at Bieber. He left a widow, three sons 
and two married daughters. 

(a 


The Late S. M. Strong. 


The following memorial on the death 
of the late Samuel M. Strong was unani- 
mously adopted at a recent meeting of 
the Drug Trade Section of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation. 
The memorial was engrossed in album 
form and forwarded to Mr. Strong's 
family : 

The tragic death of Samuel M. Strong hav- 
ing shocked and saddened his countless friends 
throughout the country, the Drug Trade Sec- 
tion of the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation has, by resolution, directed 
the undersigned to express to his family and 
partners in Cleveland the sympathy of the 
New York trade in the sorrow that has come 
so unexpectedly. 

Through his many years of honorable busi- 
ness dealings, his long and efficient service as 
treasurer of the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association and his genial presence at 
its annual meetings, Mr. Strong won and 
retained the respect and hearty friendship of 
all who had held companionship with him, 
and his untimely death has caused a vacancy 
in the ranks of the drug trade of the United 
States which cannot be filled. 


We of New York shall share with hiS 
family and business associates the pleasant 
and inspiring remembrances of his life and 
character as we share in the pain and sadness 
of their bereavement. 

Adopted by the committee. 

GEORGE M. OLcorTT, 
THomas F. Mains, 
S. W. BownE, Committee. 

Joun M. Peters, Chairman Drug Trade 
Section New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation. 
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in Memory of W. H. Schieffelin. 


At a meeting of the Drug Trade Section 
of the New York Board of Trade and 
Trade and Transportation, held June 25, 
the following memorial to the late W. H. 
Schieffelin was unanimously adopted: 


‘*In the death of William Henry Schieffelin, 
the Drug Trade Section of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation mourns 
the loss of one who, during his thirty-six years 
of business life, upheld with dignity the honor 
and reputation of the firm established by his 
forefathers, and who, in addition to his labors 
asa merchant, slighted no call to the service 
of his country or the community in which he 
lived. 

‘‘ Loyal and generous in his citizenship ; be- 
nevolent, courteous and gentle in his private 
life ; honorable and enterprising in his mer- 
cantile calling, his unblemished career, despite 
its untimely ending, offered a complete and 
exemplary type of the character which has 
established the reputation of the merchants 
of our city throughout the world. 

‘Appreciating the value of his life and 
lamenting its termination his associates in the 
drug trade record this tribute to the unfading 
memory of William Henry Schieffeiin, and ex- 
tend to those whom his death has so deeply 
bereaved the assurance of a sympathy most 
profound.”’ 

GEORGE M. OLcort, 
Tuomas F. Marn, 
S. W. BowneE, 
JouHNn M. PETERS, Committee. 
Chairman Drug Trade Section. 
N. Y. Board of Trade & Transportation 


This graceful token of the regard and 
esteem in which the deceased was held by 
his friends and associates was hand- 
somely engrossed on vellum paper and 
bound in album form, and a copy sent to 
the family. 

———>- 


California Board of Pharmacy. 


The California State Board of Pharmacy 
met at the College of Pharmacy, 113 Ful- 
ton street. July 10, and elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, S. H. Melvin, 
Oakland; secretary, John H. Dawson. 

The following named were granted 
registration as graduates: O. Richter, C. 
F. Stange. C. E. Keller, G. I. Ross, E. 
Goodman, C. M. Wollenberg, W. M. 
France, I. Tobriner, T. Worth, J. G. Ron- 
aldson, E. B. Jorgensen. 

The following passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination and are registered licentiates: 
J. Norton, G. L. Gerard, V. R. Cragin, 
E. W. Eckhardt, F. H. Eggert, F. T. 
Duncan, J. L. Lengfeld, Guy Miller. 

The following passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination and are registered as assistants: 
J. A. Vollmer, J. J. Crowley, A. H. 
Chelgren, W. I. Strain. 

The following were allowed to register 
as assistants upon the licentiate examina- 
tion: J. W. Laurence, O. H. J. Schlott, 
G. O. Wilson, W. J. Jackson, C. M. 
Brink. F. J. Sherwood. 

A resolution was passed to the effect 
that it is the understanding of the board 
that re-registration of practising pharma- 
cists must be paid yearly, otherwise the 
certificate would lapse, and should regis- 
tration be again required, an examination 
would be necessary. 
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The Pioneer Makers of Seamless 
Tin Boxes. 


THE GROWTH OF A PROSPEROUS FIRM. 
H. F. MILLer & Son, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The old saying of ‘‘ Making a mountain 
out of a mole hill’’ might be most aptly 
applied in its literal sense to the phenom. 
enal growth of the plant of H. I. Miller 
& Son, manufacturers of druggists’ tin- 
ware, Baltimore, Md. Starting in the 
financial panic year of 1874 in a single 
room hardly 20 x 30 feet, in the ‘‘ Old 
Town ”’ of Baltimore, the senior mem- 
ber of the present firm established 
the nucleus of the extensive business 
which has since extended to every 
part of the United States and Canada. 
Great credit is due to H. F. Miller. 
who was the first to introduce the uni- 
versally used seamless tin box, and which 
has become so useful to the druggist for 
many purposes. From the small begin- 
ning of the first year Mr. Miller soon 
found his surroundings inadequate for 
the increasing demands in his business. 
A greater variety of articles requiring 
additional space for manufacturing, he 
used all the available space on the same 
floor as the original one room, and in 
seven years’ time was obliged to seek 
more spacious quarters. So arrangements 
were entered into for the purchase of a 
large three-story building in a convenient 
business section of the city, suitable 
premises being secured at the corner of 
Young and Thomas streets. An important 
accession to the business was made at 
this time (1886) by the admission of 
George Miller, son of Henry F., to the 
firm. 'The new combination gave a fresh 
impetus to the rapidly growing business. 
which each year increased its variety of 
duggists’ tinware. There was a great 
demand by the druggists for an article 
that would properly stick labels on tin, 
and in response to the demand Mr. Miller, 
Sr.. compounded an article which has 
since become famous as ‘‘ Miller’s Infalli- 
ble Adhesive,’’ and which answers the 
pupose most admirably. As these new 
branches broadened in their scope the firm 
foresaw the advisability of erecting a 
structure thoroughly adapted to their use, 
that they might thus be able to meet the 
increasing demands of their trade. After 
careful deliberation, over 14 acres of 
ground was purchased in a beautiful sec- 
tion of the city, overlooking Druid Hill 
Park, and bordering on Oak and Twenty- 
sixth streets, Maryland and Remington 
avenues, on which they erected a commo- 
dious building of four floors, 40 x 100 feet, 
into which they moved in March, 1890. 
The new building was_ thoroughly 
equipped with modern machinery and 
appliances. The office formed a separate 
structure of 23 x 30 feet, adjoining the 
new building, the old building of three 
stories which they had just vacated being 
retained for storage purposes. Success 
crowned this new venture, as it had all 
their previous undertakings, until the 
walls fairly bulged with the excessive 
industry and activity they inclosed and 
its seemingly inexhaustive output of tin 
boxes for druggists, both round and 
square, oblong, seamless and soldered, in 
every imaginable description, in plain and 
gold lacquered and decorated tin, some 
printed with lettering and designs, till 
once more the rapid growth of this indus- 
try necessitated the enlargement of its 
premises, until we now behold an addition 
of four floors 40 x 137 feet just completed, 
being larger than the building of March, 
1890. From a floor space of 600 square 


feet to nearly 50,000 square feet in addi- 
tion to a three-story warehouse, their old 
factory used for storage, shows a remark- 
able increase. A cut of the building as it 
now appears is shown on H. F. Miller & 
Son’s special insert accompanying this 
issue, 

Not the least important of the factors 
which make themselves felt in the up- 
building of a business are the industry 
and loyalty of employees. H. F. Mil- 
ler & Son are especially favored in this 
regard. Hanging in the office of the firm 
is a handsomely framed testimonial to 
the harmonious relations existing be- 
tween the firm and their employees. The 
testimonial was presented on the occasion 
of the occupancy of the new building and 
reads: 

The time for entrance into your new and 
beautiful building having arrived, your em- 
ployees desire to mark it by an expression of 
their pride in your success and tbeir apprecia- 
tion of the kindly relations which you have 
always held for them. They have seen your 
success and at the same time have noted that 
you continued to ha the same just and honor- 





H. F. 


MILLER. 


able employers, keeping up a kindly and per- 
sonal interest in their welfare. This manly 
and generous course of action they desire to 
have placed on record and take this method of 
recording the act and their gratitude. For 
your business success in the past, we tender 
you our hearty congratulations. For your 
unvarying kindness toward ourselves and our 
families, we return you our heartfelt grati- 
tude. For the future we wish you the fullest 
measure of prosperity, trusting that our busi- 
ness and personal relations may be long un- 
broken. 


With such harmony and interest work- 
ing together it is no wonder that the firm 
enjoys such an enviable reputation for 
superior production, and this, together 
with their honest methods and courtesy, 
is undoubtedly the secret of their phe- 
nomenal success. 


Exhibits at the Meeting of the 
British Medical Association. 


By far the most prominent exhibit at 
the Annual Museum of the British Medi- 
cal Association, held at the Examination 
Hall of the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, in the first week of August, 
was the artistic display of Burroughs, 
Wellcome & Co. of Snow Hill Buildings, 
London. Occupying as it did the central 
position in the central room, it arrested 
the attention of the visitor directly he 
entered, and a close inspection revea ed 
the care with which it had been arranged. 
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This firm has fitted out every impor- 
tant British exploring expedition for 
many years, and it made a prominent 
show of the trophies of these highly satis- 
factory outfits. The chests, etc., brought 
back by Stanley, by Surgeon-Major 
Parkes, by Captain Stairs, by Julius 
Price, by Dr. Burland and a host of other 
explorers and hunters of world-wide tame 
Were on view. As an instance of what 
this firm is capable in the matter of com- 
pactness of medical outfits a tiny medi- 
cine chest, the smallest in the world, was 
shown. It was about the size of a locket 
and contained 500 doss of medicine. A 
great variety of unused medicine cases 
and chests fitted with ‘‘ Tabloids” of com- 
pressed drugs and adapted for every con- 
ceivable purpose was exhibited. 

The most interesting part of the section 
devoted to ‘‘ Tabloids” was undoubtedly 
that where preparations of organic reme- 
dies of animal origin wereshown. It was 
not until prolonged experiments proved 
the unreliability of the various processes 
for the preparation of extracts of animal 
organs that the ‘“ Tabloid” form was 
adopted for this class of medicament. 
The whole substance of the organ is thus 
secured and the presence of the active 
principles assured. Clinical experiments 
made by leading physicians and repeat- 
edly published in the various medical 
journals prove the reliability of these 
laboratory experiments. Amuong the bet- 
ter recognized *‘ Tabloids” of animal sub- 
stance prepared by this firm may be 
m-ntioned those of Thyroid and Thymus 
Gland, Supra renni capsules, Didymin, 
Cerebrinine, Pituitary body, Pineal 
gland, bone medulla, ovarian, kidney 
and uterine wall substances. 


In view of the proximity of another im- 
portant exhibit—that of Fairchild Bros. 
& Foster of New York—a little bottle in 
one of Burroughs, Wellcome & Co.’s cases 
was of surpassing interest. This bottle 
contained some of the first pancreatic ex- 
tract ever made, and was exhibited by Dr. 
George Harley at the Leeds Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in 1857. At this meet- 
ing the learned doctor showed for the 
first time that pancreatin possesses within 
itself the digestive properties of saliva, 
gastric juice and bile, being able to con- 
vert starch into sugar, dissolve albumi- 
nous substances and emulsify fats. Un- 
fortunately his process for the isolation 
of active principles was too expensive 
for practical work, and it was not till 
many years afterward that Dr. Fairchild 
of New York hit upon a simple, cheap 
and effective process. In order to dis- 
tinguish his preparation from the many 
worthless pancreatins and pancreatic 
emulsions then on the market, he gave 
it the distinctive name of ‘‘ Zymine,” and 
as such it has since been known and was 
exhibited at this museum by Fairchild 
Bros. & Foster. ‘*Zymine” is a patent 
pancreatic extract, containing all the ac- 
tive principles of the organ from which 
it is prepared in a pure dry powder. It 
contains in an exceedingly active form 
the following ferments: Trypsin, con- 
verting albumen in peptone; diastase, 
converting starch into dextrine and 
sugar ; the emulsive ferment essential to 
the assimilation of fats and oils, and the 
milk curdling ferment. 

Pepsencia was another preparation in 
strong evidence at Fairchild Bros. & 
Foster’s exhibit. This is obtained by 
direct maceration from the stomach of 
the pig and calf and is either taken as a 
digestive aid diluted with water or used 
for the preparation of digestive junkets. 
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News and Notes. 


Apollinaris to Drop Hunyadi 
Janos. 


Charles Graef & Co., New York, the 
sole American agents for the Apollinaris 
Company, Limi'ed, London, make the 
important announcement that the Apolli- 
naris Company have decided not to han- 
dle Hunyadi Janos water after March 
next, when their contract with Andreas 
Saxlehner, Budapest, the proprietor of 
the Hunyadi Janos Spring, will termi- 
nate. The Apollinaris Company, Lim- 
ited, are to supply a Hungarian aperient 
water of their own bottling. Charles 
Graef & Co. refer to the change in the 
following letter, which has been sent out 
to the trade: 

We beg to inform you that the Apollinaris 
Company, Limited, London, having acquired 
control of valuable Bitter Water Springs in 
the neighborhood of Budapest and being anx- 
ious to supply the Hungarian Bitter Water 
drawn therefrom, have given notice to termi- 
nate their contract with Mr. Andreas Saxleh- 
ner, Budapest, the proprietor of the Hunyadi 
Janos Spring. The contract will accordingly 
terminate in March next, when the Apollina- 
ris Company, Limited, will commence the sale 
of their natural Hungarian Aperient Water. 

The Apollinaris Company, Limited, bave 
intimated to us thatthey have the intention 
and the ability to fully supply us for the 
American market with Hungarian Bitter 
Water, which they are confident will be supe- 
rior in every respect to any similar water now 
offered for sale and on terms which will defy 
competition. ; 

e therefore think it our duty to advise 
you thereof, as we believe that you may not 
think it to your interest to enter into arrange- 
ments with others which might deprive you 
of the advantages which we shall endeavor to 
secure to those houses who favor us with or- 
ders for Natural Hungarian Aperient Water. 

CHARLES GRAEF & Co. 


—_—_>——_ 


And There Are Others. 


The results from the use of the AMERI- 
can Druaeaist have been fully up to our 
expectations and we are pleased with the 
same. Yours very truly, 

Williams, Davis, Brooks & Co., 
By Chas. H. Green, Dept. Mgr. 
Detroit, Mich. 


American Antitoxic Serum. 


American druggists have reason to be 
proud of the special scientific work which 
is being done at this time in our home 
laboratories. It is becoming an estab- 
lished fact each day, adding another link 
to the chain of evidence as to the practi- 
cal value and curative action of the new 
remedy for diphtheria (antitoxic serum). 

When this remedy was first investigated 
in Germany and France the H. K. Mul- 
ford Company, Philadelphia and Chicago, 
arranged to secure Dr. Joseph McFarland, 
lecturer on bactericlogy, University of 
Pennsylvania, who had spent a number 
of vears abroad investigating bacteriolog- 
ical work, to take charge of their espe- 
cially equipped bacteriological laboratory, 
from which they are producing their 
standard diphtheria antitoxic serum, as 
also a full line of allied biological products. 

Recognizing the value of a confirma- 
tory test, the Mulford Company ar- 
ranged with the Department of Hygiene. 
University of Pennsylvania, to confirm 
their own test, giving them a record of 
each lot so tested, which practically is a 


registration of the product the value of 
which is readily appreciated by the phy- 
sicians who use this remedy. 

In their advertisement in this issue 
appears a report from Dr. Edwin Rosen- 
thal of Philadelphia 1n which he speaks 
of having treated ‘‘ 72 cases with anti- 
toxin (Mulford & Co.’s), with prompt 
and complete recovery in each case. A 
bacteriological examination was made in 
each case by the Board of Health of Phil- 
adelphia, or Dr. A. Kline; there were also 
200 cases immunized with the serum, 
without diphtheria being contracted, 
although the patients were frequently in 
the room with the disease.’’ This report 
is very remarkable. They are gathering 
together reports from physicians who 
have used the remedy which will make 
most interesting reading and are placing 
agencies with the leading druggists of 
each city and town. We know of no 
better way in which the druggist can 
command the confidence of the profession 
than to represent the sale of a standard 
product of this kind, and should advise 
their writing Mulford Company at once, 
if they do not handle their products, for 
catalogue and terms, 
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A dainty little booklet lies before us, 
issued by Duroy & Haines, Sandusky, 
Ohio, the well-known proprietors of the 
famous Duroy wines. It contains a few 
of the thousands of testimonials they 
receive from druggists and physicians as 
to the many good qualities their wines 
possess for use in pharmacy and as a 
medicinal stimulant. The absolute neces- 
sity for purity and uniform strength in 
wines for this purpose makes the druggist 
careful in ordering, but no one can make 
a mistake in ordering from sucha reliable 
house as Duroy & Haines. Write to them 
or to their agents, Morrisson, Plummer 
& Co., Chicago, mentioning the AMERI- 
CAN DRUGGIST AND PHARMACEUTICAL 
RECORD, and they will send samples, ex- 
press paid, that you may compare their 
wines with any other make. 

— i ae _—— 


A Valuable Offer to Retailers. 


It would seem to the ordinary observer 
that a window display did not require 
much thought or care, but a glance at the 
admirable designs in this number for 
Pabst’s ‘‘ Best Tonic”’ will assure the most 
careless that there are many degrees of 
effectiveness in displays. The Pabst 
Brewing Company of Milwaukee offered 
a few months ago prizes for the best 
designs for a window display of their 
tonic, and those shown in their special in- 
sert in this issue of the DruaaisT area 
few of the best. The design representing 
the tonic as supporting a bridge is remark- 
ably effective in a broad window, while 
for a circular or an oval window the 
arch is properly better. The conspicuous 
use of Egyptian designs in the ‘‘ Best 
Tonic ’’ advertising is very effective, and 
these striking ads. in black and white are 
familiar to all magazine readers. The vir- 
tues of ‘‘ Best Tonic’? are without ques- 
tion, but the manufacturers do not rely 
upon that alone, they follow the line we 
have so often insisted upon to our retail 
readers, of advertising their wares exten- 
sively, so that their good qualities may 
become well-known to all men. 


For the benefit of retailers who do not 
care to indulge largely in advertising for 
themselves, or who think they cannot 
afford it, the Pabst Brewing Company 
makes a most inviting offer. To any mer- 
chant purchasing through his wholesale 
dealer a case of ‘‘ Best Tonic ’’ as many 
booklets will be sent for distribution in 
his vicinity as he may desire. These 
booklets bear the card of the dealer on 
the back and the Pabst Brewing Company 
bears all expense of distribution, as well 
as printing and expressage. Besides this, 
they send a large framed picture to be in- 
cluded in a window display of their Tonic, 
as shown in one of their designs in this 
issue. For particulars of this generous 
offer, see the pages of their special insert 
in this issue. 

There is hardly a physician or druggist 
in the United States who has not calls 
every day for a good tonic. The business 
man, the tired housewife, the nervous, ex- 
hausted mother, feel, at this season espe- 
cially, the need for a fresh impetus lest the 
macbinery of life run down altogether. 
For those who do not wish a simple stim- 
ulant, but a tonic as well, there is nothing 
which has a better effect than the ‘‘ Best 
Tonic.’’ The druggists who have handled 
it agree that it is the one line which never 
has time to get shop worn, and there is a no 
more ready seller. <A glance at the state. 
ment of the manufacturer will assure the 
most careful physician or pharmacist of 
the positive purity of its composition. 
The question has been raised as to the 
necessity of license in order to sell the 
‘* Best.’’ The manufacturers have inves- 
tigated this point and assure us that no 
license is required, as it is much more of 
the nature of a medicinal nutritive tonic 
than a stimulant. Every retailer should 
have it in stock, and the splendid offer, 
good until October 15, which the manu- 
facturers are making should be sufficient 
to induce all to give it a trial. Don’t for- 
get to make mention of the AMERICAN 
DRUGGIST AND PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD 
when you order. 


> 
And There Are Others. 


It gives us pleasure to tell you what 
success our *‘ ad.” in your paper is having. 
Since its insertion we have received from 
two to five replies daily, which have come 
from every State in the Union, from Aus- 
tralia, Central America and Bombay, 
India. This shows surely that the Drue- 
GIST AND RECORD is one of the foremost 
drug papers of the country and that it 
gives returns for its advertisers. 

Yours truly, 
The Mayell-Hopp Co. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


a 
Facile Princeps. 


No doubt the majority, at least, of our 
readers are as well acquainted as we are 
with the merits of that good old Philadel- 
phia house, Hance Brothers & White. 
Years ago the firm made its name 
synonymous with the ideas of excellence 
and reliability in manufacture, and that 
enviable reputation has been consistently 
maintained ever since. At this time of 
day, for instance, it is well nigh superflu- 
ous to tell any druggist who knows his 
business that Hance Brothers & White 
are facile princeps among competitors as 
manufacturers of all requisites for high- 
class soda water business. Their Pure 
Fruit Juices are just that and nothing 
more. What higher praise could there be 
when the fruit—as theirs is—is the very 
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best procurable ? Then, too, the firm has 
rapidly built up a second reputation as 
the originator ‘and promoter of the 
‘‘Ten-Cent Family Medicine’ idea. 
Where, for instance, is ‘‘ Frog in Your 
Throat ?’’ not known and esteemed as the 
best ‘‘ seller’ druggists have known for 
five years past at least? And ‘‘ Frog ”’ is 
typical of the whole line. If any drug- 
gist has a feeling against a 10-cent line 
of goods, we think he had better clear his 
mind of the prejudice; for, in our opin- 
ion, these have ‘‘ come to stay.”’ 

This also ought always to be re- 
membered about Hance Brothers & 
White, that they make, in a way 
equaled by few and surpassed by none, 
all standard pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. They write, publish and give 
to druggists only valuable little books 
also: ‘‘ Help at Your Soda Fountain,” 
‘‘ How to Get People Into a Drug Store,”’ 
‘‘ How to Make a Drug Store Pay Better,”’ 
etc. These books are full of clever ideas 
and are ‘“‘ food for thought ’’ indeed. They 
are worth their weight in gold; and, if 
you haven’t them, sit down and write to 
Hance Brothers & White immediately— 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and Boston—or to your jobber, 
who also has them. 

= > 


And There Are Others. 


It gives us great pleasure to express our 
opinion of your valuable paper as an ad- 
vertising medium. Our announcement to 
the drug trade of our Druggists’ Shelf 
Bottles appears in several publications, 
and we are pleased to write you that we 
receive more replies and orders mentioning 
the AMERICAN Druaaist than any other 
publication in which we advertise. Your 
paper is very bright and up to date, and, 
according to our way of thinking, indis- 
pensable to both the wholesale and the re- 
tail trade. With best wishes for the pros- 
perity of the journal, we are, 

Yours, ete., 
The Dawes Mfg Co., 
John L. Dawes, President. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


— os -_ 
The Pocket Kodak. 


Since the introduction of the Kodak, 
less than a decade ago, the family has 
been growing rapidly until it now num- 
bers about 30 members, ranging in price 
from $5 up to $100. The baby of the 
family is the Pocket Kodak. an instru- 
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ment that already rivals in popularity 
the famous No. 1 Kodaks, 

It is as handsome and well made as a 
$75 camera and is perfect in every detail. 
It is the first and only camera made of 
aluminum—this expensive metal com- 
bining strength with the extreme light- 
ness, which was deemed essential in a 
pocket camera. The Pocket Kodak makes 
pictures large enough to be good for 
something and good enough to enlarge 
to any reasonable size. Contact prints 


are 114 x 2 inches and enlargements up to 
61g x 81g can be made at a very reasona- 
ble price. 


The Pocket Kodaks make a very 
profitable line for druggists to carry, and 
are in entire harmony with the retail 
drug trade. For prices and discount to 
the trade address Eastern Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Output Over 6,000,000 in Less 
Than Three Years. 


Did you ever have your photograph 
taken and then send some of them by 
mail to friends at a distance? Doubt- 
less you took a great deal of trouble in 
securely packing the photograph in order 
that it might be received unharmed. Your 
feelings can easily be imagined when you 
received a letter saying that the photo 
arrived, but was so badly crushed in the 
mail that your picture had a mark across 
your eye that gave the appearance of hav- 
ing run against a door in the dark or had 
the worst of a fight. All these annoy- 
ances can be avoided by using Lavette’s 
patent envelope, as then the photograph 
will go with first-class mail matter among 
letters only, and not among packages 
weighing several pounds. It can be com- 
pletely sealed, a letter placed inside and 
the photo cannot possibly be injured in 
any way and without any extra postage 
having to be paidfor. These envelopes 
are made to retail at two for 5 cents, and 
even at that low price yield a profit of 150 
per cent. A handsome display card is 
sent with each order, which, if put up in 
a good place, will make plenty of sales, 
especially around Christmas and Easter, 
as they can be used for cards and booklets 
just as well as for photographs. No fur- 
ther indorsement of their value can be 
needed than the statement that since 
their introduction, late in 1892, over 
6,000,000 have been sold up to June, 1895. 
Write H. C. Lavette, 199 Randolph street, 
Chicago, for a sample and prices. 
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Brownies for Window Display. 


The value of an attractive window in 
drawing custom to a store is steadily ap- 
preciating. How often one hears ‘‘ have 
you seen the display in Smith’s win- 
dows ?”’ and likely enough one will go out 
of the way to inspect it and perhaps 
at the time remember that there is an 
article that is needed. 

‘“The Brownies’? that are illustrated 
here and onan advertising page are a few 
of the styles of figures made for window 
displays. The bodies are made of durable 
composition, with limbs of flexible metal 
and are neatly painted and decorated in 
colors and natural cloth tints. 

In size they average about 7 inches 
high and weigh about 8 ounces each. As 
the limbs are flexible, the Brownies can 
be arranged in any desired position, such 
as a baseball game, football match, pro- 
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cession, or, if desired, can hold up a price 
ticket, soda signs or ‘‘ peek”? out of a 
basket or box of perfumery, soap, ete. 

Asa prize or premium (on the sales) 
nothing has ever been placed on the mar- 
ket at the price equal to them. Ladies 
all say that the Brownies are ‘“‘ so cute ”’ 
and want to buy them, so that in addi- 
tion to using them for attractive window 
decoration they can readily be sold ata 
profit. There are many varieties and 
styles and nearly every nationality is rep- 
resented, and in orders care is taken that 
there are no two alike. The prices are 
low anda sample with fully illustrated 
circular will be sent, charges paid, on 
receipt of 50 cents. Electrotypes of these 
funny figures can be had by purchasers 
of figures only for use in advertising 
columns of local papers. For further in- 
formation write Brownie Makers, 125 
Clark street, Chicago, and mention this 
paper. 


ee ae 


And There Are Others. 


It gives us great pleasure to state that 
we have aluays found the AMERICAN 
DruGaist an excellent medium in which 
to advertise, and have obtained equally 
good results from advertising in your 
paper as from anyone we know of. We 
can recommend your journal to anyone 
who desires a live paper to represent them, 
and feel sure that you will treat all your 
advertisers in as fair and liberal a spirit 
as you have treated us. 

With kindest regards, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
F’, Stearns & Co., 
W. D, Stearns, Ass’t Manager. 

Detroit, Mich. 

: ae 
Room at the Top. 

In this day of specialists it is not every 
man with any sort of education, or with 
none, who is allowed to practice phar- 
macy. Those who aspire toa really good 
position will do well to start right and 
take as soon as possible a course in phar- 
macy at some good college like the New 
York College of Pharmacy. This college 
has exceptional advantages in fitting, in 
faculty and in location. In no other 
branch of science is the actual handling of 
specimens more important, and in the 
botanical collections owned by this col- 
lege the student becomes familiar with 
all of the medicinal plants. In the chemi- 
cal laboratory he becomes expert in ana- 
lytical work and in the immense library 
finds works of reference on every subject 
relating to the profession Being situated 
in the great metropolis of the United 
States, especial advantages of the use of 
the museums of the city are offered 
which no other college can have, and the 
proximity to the greatest handlers of 
drugs in all conditions enables this college 
to procure specimens of new drugs as 
soon as they are on the market. Those 
who cannot afford to be out of business 
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during their course of lectures will find 
especial provision made for their accom- 
modation and will be able to procure 
work in the city to help in their support 
while attending lectures. The list of the 
faculty, as given in the advertisement of 
the college on another page, will be suffi- 
cient guarantee of the excellence of the 
lectures given, as all are known as lead- 
ers among teachers of pharmacy and the 
allied sciences. The college opens on 
September 30, in its new building, 115-119 
West Sixty-eighth street. If you have 
any idea of attending college this year 
send to the secretary, J. Niven Hege- 
man, 115 West Sixty-eighth street, for a 
prospectus. 
> 


And There Are Others. 


For about ten years, or since we have 
been manufacturing machines for Manu 
facturing Pharmacists, Chemists and 
Druggists, we have advertised in your 
journal, and we presume we shall continue 
to do so as long aswe are in this business. 
If we did not think that our advertise- 
ment was paying we would discontinue it 
at once. We value your journal very 
highly, and cannot afford to dispense with 
its services. 

Yours truly, 
J. H. Day & Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a ee 
A Register Free. 


The novel and ingenious cash register 
device manufactured by the Continen- 
tai Cash Register Company of Detroit 
certainly reflects credit on the inventor. 
By setting the register, as directed in the 
pamphlet which accompanies it, five keys 
may be set apart for cigar sales, five for 
soda water, the remainder for the general 
sales, or any other specialty may be in- 
dicated. The machine also shows how 
many times it has been opened since set- 
ting, the registration being made every 
time the drawer is opened and closed. 
The register has a capacity of $6,500 be- 
fore resetting, thereby saving the trouble 
of daily adjustment. 

All this is done by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of wheels, so that there is no paper 
to clog the machinery or slip out of place. 

By a special arrangement with the De- 
troit Tobacco Company one of these excel 
lent registers will be sent with every order 
for 1,000 of their cigars, of any brand 
preferred. As all of their cigars are of 
excellent quality, made of the best tobacco 
by experienced makers, the offer is a 
tempting one to every business man. If 
you have a register already in use, get 
one of these for the cigar and soda coun- 
ter, and so keep accurate account of your 
sales in these special departments. The 
cigars and machine will be sent on ap- 
proval for ten days toany one mentioning 
the DruGGist, to be returned if not as 
represented. 
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A Ready Seller. 


One of the best sellers offered to the 
drug trade to-day has been in use for 20 
years and is still growing in popular 
favor—Dr. Russell’s Zedoary foot powder 
made by R. D. Palmateer, Waterford, 
N. Y. Whena man’s feet hurt, there is 
simply no joy in life; so the average in- 
dividual is quite willing to invest the 
small sum of 25 cents for as reliable a 
remedy as Zedoary. The continued in- 
crease in sales by the manufacturer indi- 
cates that an order will bring you no 


waste drugs, but a good steady demand 
will be created. Write to the manu- 
facturer for circulars and testimonials, 
mentioning the DRUGGIST. 


> = 


Are You Going to Denver? 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation having decided upon Denver, 
Col., as the place to hold their next 
meeting, the above question is very per- 
tinent. 

The Denver & Rio Grande, in connec- 
tion with the entertainment committee, 
have arranged for a trip around the 
circle 1,000 miles through the Rocky 
Mountains. This trip comprises more 
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noted and magnificent scenery than any 
other trip of similar length in the known 
world. 

Denver, Castle Rock, Palmer Lake, 
Colorado Springs, Manitou, Garden of the 
Gods, Pike’s Peak, Cheyenne Mountain, 
Pueblo, Spanish Peaks, Veta Pass, Sierra 
Blanca, Phaut:m Curve, Toltec Gorge, 
Garfield Memorial, Indian Reservations, 
Darango, Trimble Hot Springs. Animas 
Canon, Garfield Peak, Neejle Mountain, 
Silverton, Red Mountain, Ironton and 
Ouray Toll Road, Mt. Abrams, Bear 
Creek Falls, Uncompahgre Cafion, Ouray, 
Uncompahgre Mountains, Cerro Summit, 
Cimarron Cation, Black Cafion, Curren- 
canti Needle, Chipeta Falls, Marshall 
Pass, Mt. Ouray, Mt. Shaveno, Sangre de 
Cristo Range, Salida, Grand Caiion of the 
Arkansas, Royal Gorge and Denver. 

The stage ride on the Ironton and 
Ouray Tol! Road forms one of the most 
attractive features of this most attrac- 
tive journey, lasting only three hours, 
passing over the summit of ranges and 
through the depths of cafions. The tourist 
will find this a welcome variation to his 
method of travel, and a great relief and 
recreation. 

The journey ‘‘ Around the Circle” can 
be comfortably made in four days, with 
—_ at Durango, Silverton, Ouray and 

ico. 

The descriptive pamphlet ‘ Around 
the Circle” will be sent free on applica- 
tion to S. K. Hooper, General Passenger 
Agent, Denver, Col., or H. E. Tupper, 
aa Agent, 273 Broadway, New 
York. 
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And There Are Others. 


We take pleasure in stating that we 
have advertised Arnold Sterilizers in 
your journal for the past five years, and 
we consider it is one of the very best 
mediums we use. 

We desire to thank you for the uni- 


formly liberal treatment we have always 
received, and hope your journal will con- 
tinue to prosper in the future as it has in 
the past. We believe that it is read by 
its subscribers because it is good and up 
to date, advertisements and all. 
Yours truly, 
Wilmot Castle & Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., July 6, 1895, 
_ > — 


Fine Holiday Goods. 


As the season approaches when{drug- 
gists purchase their holiday supplies a few 
suggestions concerning a line of fine 
leather goods are offered <A collection 





NO. 8M HOMER VIAL CASE, 


of pocket books, card cases, cigar cases, 
etc., in seal, lizard, ecrassé and other 
choice leathers, either plain or with silver 
and gold ornaments, would make an at- 
tractive display. Dressing cases in vari- 
ous sizes, with fine ebonized rubber fit- 
tings, which, while of best possible 
quality, are reasonable in price and good 
sellers. Photograph frames, music rolls, 
pocket flasks, playing card booklets, trav- 
eling medicine cases, collapsible cups and 





NO. 4134B DRESSING CASE, 


numerous other articles of leather are 
suitable for gifts. 

We might enumerate other specialties, 
but would suggest that the trade write 
direct to the manufacturers, C. F. 
Rumpp & Sons, Philadelphia, who will 
give all information desired concerning 
their extensive collection 

This firm also manufactures a variety 
of homeopathic vial satchels and are 
equipped for making any special size not 
represented in their assortment. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


HMmerican Pharmaceutical 
Hessoctation 


At Denver, Colo., August 14 to 21. 





FIRST GENERAL SESSION. 


The ladies’ handsome ordinary on the 
eighth floor of the Brown Palace Hotel 
was filled to overflowing when the forty- 
third annual meeting of the association 
was called to order by Chas. M. Ford, 
first vice-president, at 3.30 p.m. on 
Wednesday, August 14, 

Mr. Ford introduced Governor Mc- 
Intyre, who welcomed the visitors to 
Colorado in a speech which was filled 
with bright and appropriate allusions to 
the special character of the audience. 

Mr. Ford next introduced Mayor Mc- 
Murray of Denver, who added his own 
welcome to that extended by the Gov- 
ernor. He dwelt upon the idea that the 
benefit derived from such association 
meetings are far from being selfish or 
confined to the members themselves, but 
that they extended to the entire commer- 
cial world. He also referred to the 
serious responsibilities imposed upon the 
pharmacists and to the excellent manner 
in which these responsibilities were 
borne. 

Second Vice-President Jos. N. Hurty 
of Indianapolis replied to the welcome on 
behalf of the association, and in doing so 
said that he felt the responsibility im- 
posed upon him of attempting to respond 
for so widely representative a body as 
the A. Ph. A., a body embracing repre- 
sentatives of New York, of Massachu- 
setts, of Louisiana, of lands beyond our 
Northern border, and of his own beloved 
State, Indiana, the birthplace of James 
Whitcomb Riley and Benjamin Harrison. 

Vice-President Hurty took the chair 
while President William Simpson of 
North Carolina presented his address, the 
main features of which are presented 
below. 

President’s Address. 


After referring to the manifold advan- 
tages of Denver as a place for holding the 
meeting, the president said that he had 
but one complaint to make against his dis- 
tinguished predecessor, Professor Patch, 
and that was that he had left nothing 
unconsidered save his successor in the 
presidential chair. The only subject not 
discussed already was the very great one 
of education, applied especially, of course, 
to pharmacists, and this was now recom- 
mended to the notice of the association as 
one of constantly increasing importance. 
“The State Board,’’ said the president, 
‘‘cannot do any better than they now do, 
so long as their duties and their right of 
enforcement are restricted to the exami- 
nation of those already engaged in phar- 
macy, who have already passed the time 
when they could increase their store of 
general education. Before beginning the 
study of pharmacy or being accepted as 
an apprentice in a drug store a boy should 


have at least such general education as 
would fit him for entrance to a good high 
school. He should be able to think 
quickly and clearly, to have some knowl- 
edge of elementary science, and would be 
much benefited by a short course in Latin. 
Then he is fitted to begin the study of 
pharmacy as a science, not as a miscel- 
laneous collection of facts to be memo- 
rized. A young man is well educated 
when he has learned to interpret facts 
and assimilate them to his own needs and 
conditions. Nothing is understood that 
stands alone. The right way to under- 
stand a fact is to look at it in its relation 
to other facts, and the greater the number 
of points of contact between the object 
observed and the standards by which it is 
measured, the greater the probability of 
their being correctly estimated. The 
student deficient in general education sees 
no relation between the numberless facts 
with which he is presented in pharmacy, 
and so never really assimilates any of 
them, or if at all, only when he has spent 
years in blind, hopeless, groping in the 
dark.’’ The remedy suggested by the presi- 
dent was that the following points be 
embraced ina resolution, copies of which 
be sent to all State Boards of Examiners 
or Commissioners of Pharmacy. 

‘*In the opinion of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association the best interests 
of pharmacy as a profession demand that 
a definite minimum standard of prelimi- 
nary general education of all persons 
entering drug stores to learn the art of 
pharmacy ought to be enforced by the 
Boards or Commissioners of Pharmacy of 
the respective States, and that the pre- 
liminary education possessed by all such 
persons ought to be at least equivalent to 
that required for admission to the public 
high schools. That all persons applying 
for registration as pharmacists or assist- 
ant pharmacists should be required to 
give satisfactory evidence of sufficient 
general education, by examination or 
otherwise, and should not be registered 
or licensed as pharmacists or assistant 
pharmacists if deficient in that respect.’’ 

If such a requirement have the effect of 
excluding the incompetent and indiffer- 
ent, so much the better, for in pharmacy 
incompetence is sin. This question, then, 
is what the president considers the chief 
point of discussion for the meeting. 

This address was referred to the follow- 
ing committee for consideration: M. W. 
Alexander, Jos. P. Remington and W. 
C. Alpers. 

The minutes of the council for the pro- 
ceedings of that body in the interim since 
the last meeting, including the minutes 
of some of the last meeting held at Ashe- 
ville, were read and adopted. Among the 
acts embraced in the minutes of the last 
session of the council was the adoption 
of a resolution that the volume of the 
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proceedings be sent to the pharmaceutical 
journals in exchange as heretofore. This 
motion brought out considerable ap- 
plause. 

Geo. J. Seabury moved to refer back to 
the council that part of its action which 
referred to the publication of the names 
of the members dropped for non-payment 
of dues, requesting them not to publish 
these names in the proceedings. 

The minutes were, with this exception, 
adopted. 


THE INVESTED FUNDS. 


The secretary presented an abstract of 
the financial condition of the association, 
showing a total of invested funds of $13, - 
160.16, and a general fund of $3,000, mak- 
ing a total of $16,160.16. The invested 
funds consist of the Ebert prize fund of 
$774.40, the continual prize fund of 
$1,442.97 and the life membership fund of 
$10,933.37. 

The secretary of the council then read 
the names of a list of 214 who have been 
proposed for membership, and the names 
were ordered posted in the regular course 
for future action. 

The reports of several committees were 
read by title, and Caswell A. Mayo pre 
sented a verbal report on behalf of the 
Committee on Transportation as to the 
manner in which the meeting delegates 
could have the time limits of their tickets 
extended. 

The secretary reported that credentials 
had been filed for delegates from 11 col- 
leges, 26 State pharmaceutical associa- 
tions, 4 alumni associations, 3 university 
schools of pharmacy and 5 county or local 
organizations. 

A recess of five minutes was taken in 
which to select members of the Nomi- 
nating Committee. 

On reconvening discussion arose as to 
the qualifications necessary to entitle one 
to act on the Nominating Committee. It 
was pointed out that delegates to the 
association from regularly constituted 
pharmaceutical bodies could become 
members by merely paying $5 and signing 
the constitution. This discussion was 
participated in by Messrs. H. M. Welp- 
ley, W. S. Thompson, A. E. Ebert, Geo. 
J. Seabury, M. H. Alexander and Jos. 
P. Remington. Messrs. Ebert and 
Thompson favored a liberal construction 
of the constitution and by-laws, while the 
majority of the members favored a literal 
construction of their provisions in respect 
to representation on this committee. 

Three delegates who had not gone 
through the formality of signing the con- 
stitution were requested to do so and 
thus complete their membership. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 


The several States were called by roll 
and the following announced as the Nomi- 
nating Committee: 

Alabama—kE. C. Andrews. Arkansas— 
E. F. Klein. Colorado—John Best, C. H. 
Wells. Florida—sS. P. Watson. Georgia— 
Jos. Jacobs, J. Solomon. Illinois—W. N. 
Sempill, Chas. Zimmermann. Indiana — 
F. R. Carter, C. W. Ejichrodt. Iowa— 
Fletcher Howard, C. D. Wangler. Kan- 
sas— Mrs. M. O. Miner, George Leis. 
Kentucky—A. J. Netlan, A. Dimmitt. 
Louisiana—M. P. Roux, L. F. Chalin. 
Maryland—Charles Caspari, Jr., A. R. 
L. Dohme. Massachusetts—C. H. La 
Pierre, E. A. Robinson. Michigan—C. 
C. Sherrard, George McDonald. Minne- 
sota—W. A. Frost, L. A. Harding. Mis- 
souri—A. Brandenberger, H. M. Welp 
ley. Nebraska—C. A. Sherman, N. A. 
Kuhn. New Jersey—S. W. Williams, 
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W.C. Alpers. New York—E. H. Bart- 
ley, C. W. Holmes. North Carolina—A. 
M. Royster, J. Y. MacCrea. North Da- 
kota—J. Davison. Ohio—C. T. P. Fen- 
elt, George L. Heckler. Pennsylvania— 
E. A. Cornell, F. G. Ryan. South Caro- 
lina—E. P. Willhight. Texas—J. Burg- 
heim. Virginia—T. Roberts Baker. Dis- 
trict of Columbia—W. 8S. Thompson. 
Quebec—J. E. Morrison. 

Delegates at large—A. E. Ebert, J. P. 
Remington. M. W. Alexander. J. W. M. 
Gordon and J. N. Hurty. 

Communications were read by the sec- 

retary, inviting theassociation to meet at 
Montreal, from the Mayor of Montreal, 
the Pharmaceutical Association of the 
Province of Quebec, the Montreal College 
of Pharmacy and the Mon- 
treal Chamber of Commerce 
and Board of Trade; to meet 
in Hot Springs, from the 
Commercial Club of that 
city ; to meet at Minnetonka, 
Minnesota, from the Minne- 
sota Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation and from the Twin 
tity Commercial Clubs. 
These invitations were re- 
ferred to the following mem 
bers as a Committee on 
Time and Place of Meeting : 
W. B. Frost of Minnesota, 
J. E. Morrison of Montreal, 
W.S. Thompson of Wash- 
ington. S. P. Watson of Flor- 
ida, J. A. Legendre of Lou- 
isiana. The session was then 
adjourned. 

SECOND GENERAL 

SESSION. 

The second day’s general 
session convened at 10.15 on 
Thursday morning, with 
President Simpson in the 
chair. The first business of 
the session was the report 
of the secretary of the coun- 
cil submitting the minutes 
of that body. 

The council had not agreed 
to the recommendation as to 
the omission of the names of 
dropped delinquents. 

M. H. Alexander moved 
that the minutes be re- 
ferred back to the council 
with instructions to discon 
tinue the publication of the 
names of delinquents. 

Mr. Sheppard opposed the 
motion and explained that 
the council « had power, 
which it occasionally exer- 
cised, to remit arrears of a deserving but 
indigent member so as to allow him to 
resign. The motion was withdrawn. 

The secretary of the council submitted 
an additional list of names of 17 applicants 
for election to membership. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


Chas. Caspari, Jr., submitted his report, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Publication. The report showed that the 
library of the association was in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. 

The secretary was instructed to send 
to Prof. J. U. Lloyd all the old books and 
incomplete volumes which had accumu- 
lated and which are of no value to the 
association. 

The council was instructed to revise 
and materially lower the price of the old 
volumes of the proceedings which have 
accumulated, and to request the journals 
to publish the new price-list when it is 
prepared. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The treasurer’s report showed a balance 
on hand of $3,284.24. The total receipts 
for the year were $6,174.16, and the total 
expenditures $7,781.32. 

The report of the Committee on Mem- 
bership showed that the association had 
a total membership of 1,435 regular 
members, 98 life members, while only 15 
honorary members are now left. This 
makes a total membership of 1,661. 
Twenty members have died since the last 
report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRIZES. 


The Committee on Prizes reported the 
awarding of the following for papers 


presented at the Asheville meeting: First 
prize to Henry Kraemer of New York for 
his paper on ‘‘The Examination of Cloves,”’ 
second prize to Alfred R. L. Dohme of 
Baltimore for his paper on ‘‘ Additional 
Investigation with Ipecac and Stramo- 
nium,’’ third prize to Lyman F. Kebler 
of Philadelphia for his paper on ‘‘ Ana- 
lytical Alkaloidal Chemistry.’’ The Ebert 
prize was not awarded, as no paper was 
submitted coming within the lines laid 
down by the founder of the prize. 

The report of the Committee on the 
Revision of the Pharmacopceia was sub- 
mitted and referred to the section on sci- 
entific papers. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
The Nominating Com- 








President James M. Good. 


The election of Professor Good of St. 
Louis to the presidency of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association will be re- 
garded by all who know him as a timely 
recognition of one who is an earnest work- 
er in association affairs. Professor Good 
joined the A. Ph. A. at the St. Louis 
meeting in 1871, there being but six other 
members from the Mound City at that 
date. His value was recognized in 1887 
by his election to the council, followed 
by the third vice-president’s chair at the 
expiration of the term, and he was re- 
elected to the council in 1891. At the 
Asheville, N. C., meeting last fall he was 
unanimously elected chairman of the Sec- 
tion on Pharmaceutical Education and 
Legislation. Mr. Good has acted on a 
number of important A. Ph. A. commit- 
tees, and in 1893 was chairman of the 
delegation to the American Medical As- 
sociation, where he contributed a paper 
to the Section on Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy. 


mittee reported the follow- 
ing nominations: President, 
James M. Good of Missouri; 
first vice-president, C. E. 
Dohme of Maryland ; 
second vice-president, Mrs. 
M. O. Miner of Kansas; re- 
porter on pharmacy, C. 
Lewis Diehl of Kentucky; 
treasurer, S. A. D. Shep- 
pard of Massachusetts; 
permanent secretary, Chas. 
Caspari, Jr., of Maryland. 
Members of the council— 
Chas. M. Ford of Colorado, 
W. J. M. Gordon of Ohio, 
J. Burgheim of Texas. 

Prof. L. E. Sayre of Kan- 
sas offered a resolution em- 
bodying a special vote of 
thanks to the retiring re- 
porter, Henry Kraemer, 
who is about to go to Eu- 
rope. 

The Committee on Time 
and Place of Meeting re- 
ported, recommending 
Montreal as the place, and 
August 12, 1896, as the date. 
The report, after discussion, 
was adopted. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL FORMULARY. 

Prof. Lewis C. Diehl pre- 
sented the report of the Na- 
tional Formulary, together 
with the manuscript for a 
new edition of the work. 
The demand, he said, was 
for formulas for that class of 
proprietary medicines bear- 
ing fanciful names—and in 
most cases bearing a suppos- 
ititious formula —and this 
demand was considered by 
the committee as a legitimate 

one, but was a difficult one to meet on ac- 
count of the inaccuracy of the labels sup- 
posed to tell of the real contents of the 
mixtures. Complaint had been made 
that too many formulas are dependent on 
each other, but the committee states that 
this is not so general as may seem, since 
by having 23 basic preparations on hand 
one can make almost any required prepa- 
ration with the aid of the drugs usually 
found in the shops. 

The metric system is used in the revised 
edition, and formulas are usually made up 
to 1,000 cem. or reduced to one-tenth this 
or increased to 5,000 ccm., according to the 
frequency of use and the size of the dose. 

Few changes are involved by the change 
to metric weights and measures. 

Doses are designated in teaspoonfuls, 
drops, etc., as physicians will continue to 
adhere to this system. 

The formulas have been simplified 
wherever possible. Acacia is recom- 
mended for general use. 
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A general formula has been introduced 
for effervescent powders under the title 
of ‘‘ Pulveres Effervescentes.’’ For mak- 
ing these stock powders are provided 
under the name of saccharated sodium 
bicarbonate, saccharated citric acid, sac- 
charated and tartaric acid. These powders 
are made up with regard to the molecular 
weight of the active constituent, so that 
an equal quantity of either of the two 
acid powders will exactly neutralize a 
corresponding amount of the alkaline 
powder. 

Where the powders are to be granu- 
lated one-half the requisite amount of 
citric acid is substituted for the citric 
acid, 

The report was accepted and referred 
to the Publication Committee. 

A discussion arose as to whether it 
were better to publish the formulary in 
the procedings, besides sending a separate 
copy to each member, Mr. Whelpley fa- 
voring the idea and Messrs. Hallberg, 
Mayo and Alpers favoring its omission 
from the proceedings. It was finally 
agreed to refer the report to the Publica- 
tion Committee with directions to publish 
it as soon as practicable, the manner of 
publishing it being left to the discretion 
of the council and the minimum retail 
price set at $1 per copy. 

The question of an epitome was dis- 
cussed, and the council was recommended 
to publish an epitome of the Formulary 
for distribution by pharmacists among 
physicians. 

Dr. F. E. Stewart moved the adoption 
of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on National 
Formulary be instructed to publish formulas for 
popular proprietary medicines. and to provide 
names under which all pharmacists may manu- 
facture and sell them. 

Resolved, That the fanciful or trade names be 
given as synonyms in all cases where said prepa- 
rations are not already provided with proper 


names by the manufacturers who introduced 
them. 


The -esolution was referred to the sec- 
tion on commercial interests. 

Mr. Hallberg’s report upon the revision 
and amendment of the constitution and 
by-laws was referred to the council. 

Prof. Oldberg filed formal notice of a 
proposal to so change the constitution 
that no one could be eligible for election 
to membership in the council until he had 
been a member of the association at least 
five years. 

A telegram of greeting was received 
from the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, in session at Sheboygan, which 
the secretary was directed to suitably 
acknowledge, after which the general 
session adjourned. 


COMMERCIAL INTERESTS. 
First Session. 


The Section on Commercial Interests 
was called to order at 3.40 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, August 15, by Geo. J. Seabury of 
New York, the chairman of the section, 
who opened the proceedings with an ad- 
dress reviewing the commercial history 
of the drug trade since the year 1882, 
when the Campion plan was first in- 
augurated. 


Chairman’s Address. 


The present and prospective relations 
of the manufacturer, the jobber and the 
retailer were reviewed, and the chairman 
read excerpts from a pamphlet in 
which he set forth the commercial con- 
ditions in the year 1883, and in which he 
said: ‘‘If the Campion plan cannot suc- 
ceed then there is no plan which can suc- 


ceed.’’ He devoted considerable attention 
to the necessity of there being a concert 
of action on the part of all three branches 
of trade. He showed that 99.3 per cent. 
of the wholesalers and only 99.6 per cent. 
of retail druggists are not cutters, and 
directed attention to the absurdity of 
allowing so small a minority to discom- 
mode and inconvenience so large a ma- 
jority of the trade. The retailer possesses 
power and he will.soon exercise it, said 
the speaker, and can, if he will, put a 
quietus on every cutter. To be of any 
avail they must act consistently and in 
concert. The failure of all the anti-cut- 
ting plans has been, although a costly 
experience, a valuable one, tending in the 
end to turn the attention of the pharma- 
cist from the trade asp<cts of his calling 
to the scientific aspects of it. ‘‘ Must the 
middleman go ?”’ has been often asked in 
many trades as well as in the drug trade. 
When the retailer fails to receive what 
he asks for he is told that he (the jobber) 
‘is just out,’’ ‘* will have some in in a few 
days,’’ etc., and where this is done too 
often the middleman endangers his own 
existence. 


THE SIN OF SUBSTITUTION, 


The address of the president of the Ohio 
Pharmaceutical Association was quoted, 
in which the sin of substitution was con- 
demned and the fact of its existence was 
confessed. The address of Joseph Cou- 
tant, president of the Pharmaceutical 
Association of Quebec, was also referred 
to in this connection, showing that sub- 
stitution was being given consideration 
in Canada as well as in America. 

The chairman then proceeded to classify 
and define substitution, classifying it 
under the heads of justifiable, excusable 
and reprehensible substitution. An ex- 
cerpt wasread from the address of N. H. 
Martin of the British Pharmaceutical 
Conference condemning the practice of 
miscellaneous counter prescribing, which 
he fread with a view to approving. 

Free alcohol would be of inestimable 
benefit to so-called ‘‘ health lift buffets, ’’ 
liquor compounders and pharmaceutical 
sample rooms, said the chairman. It is 
true that free alcohol would be a boon to 
manufacturing chemistry in the United 
States, but it would be entirely impracti- 
cable. He said that the Universal Trade 
Association of Detroit plan is impracti- 
cable for universal adoption. 

The address was referred to a com- 
mittee composed of Messrs. Alexander, 
Wooten and McDonald to consider and 
report at a subsequent session. The 
session then adjourned to 8.30 p.m. 


Second Session. 


This section was convened for its second 
session at 8.40 o’clock Thursday evening. 
After the reading of the minutes the com- 
mittee to which the address of the chair- 
man had been referred presented their 
report, embracing three different resolu- 
tions, reading as follows: 


It is recommended: 1. That a National Com- 
mittee on trade interests and local organization 
be appointed, to consist of three members from 
this section and of the chairmen of the commit- 
tees of the State associations of each State, upon 
trade interests for the purpose of making such 
recommendations as they may deem best to aid 
in the regulation of the commercial aspects of 
pharmacy. 

2. That a committee be appointed on proprie- 
tary articles and pharmaceutical products to 
consist of five members to be appointed to in- 
vestigate and report upon the traffic in pro- 
prietary preparations, on substitution and other 
evils, and to recommend steps to alleviate them. 

3 That aspecial conference committee, con- 
sisting of nine members, be appointed to draft 
suitable resolutions in relation to locui interests 
and report same at the next meeting. 
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. The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted and the resolutions were taken up 
seriatim. 

Mr. Watson proposed to amend the 
first resolution by the substituting for 
the chairmen of the Committees on Trade 
Interests of the various States one mem- 
ber of the A. Ph. A. from each State and 
Territory in the United States and of each 
province of Canada, the member to be 
appointed by the president of the State 
Pharmaceutical Association. This amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The other resolutions were also adopted, 
and the president announced the follow- 
ing as the Conference Committee of nine: 
Jos. N. Hurty of Indiana, Paul G. Schluck 
of Ohio, Clay W. Holmes of New York, 
T. V. Wooten of Illinois, Geo. L. Heckler 
of Ohio, John Patton of Pennsylvania, T. 
V. Quandt of Maryland, M. W. Alexan- 
der of Missouriand L. F. Chalin of Louisi- 
ana. 

The next business was the presentation 
of a paper on 


The Patent Medicine Evil. 
By R. N. GIRLING, 
New Orleans. 


The author advocated an active war- 
fare on proprietary medicines. He said 
that had the pharmacist devoted the 
amount of time and effort which they 
have spent on attempts to regulate prices 
to the effort to keep pharmacy in its le- 
gitimate sphere, they would be vastly 
better off than now. ; ; 

The paper was, after brief discussion, 
referred “to the Executive Committee of 
the section. 

During the discussion Mr. Ebert told 
of the experience gone through in secur- 
ing the passage of the recently enacted 
pharmacy law in Illinois. 

The next paper was one on 


Non-Secret Preparations. 
By F. E. Stewart, Pu.G., M.D. 


The author cursorily reviewed the his- 
tory of the non-secret business and de- 
fined the true limits of the field of its 
usefulness. The introducer of the sys- 
tem of non-secrets had observed a genuine 
need fora line of reliable family medi- 
cines bearing on the label its true for- 
mula. This would obviate the necessity 
of paying any stamp tax to the United 
States Government under the then exist- 
ing law, and give the pharmacist the 
benefit of such advertising as accrued 
from having the preparations bear his 
own label. This was a perfectly legiti- 
mate and commendable procedure, both 
from a moral and from a commercial 
standpoint, said the author, and was 
entirely distinct from the nefarious busi- 
ness of endeavoring to trade upon some 
one else’s reputation by imitating the 
style of wrapper, etc. 

In the discussion evoked by the paper, 
Mr. Alpers said that the so-called non- 
secret business was one of the greatest 
curses ever visited upon the retail drug 
trade, offering an easily accepted excuse 
to the lazy druggist to become lazier by 
purchasing things which he ought to 
make himself. 

Herbert W. Snow of Nebraska came 
warmly to the support of the non-secret 
business, while Frank G. Ryan of Penn- 
sylvania coincided with the views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Alpers. Mr. Klein of 
Colorado defended the use of non-secrets, 
and said that their introduction in Denver 
had been of very great service to the 
drug trade there. Mr. Sherman of 








— 
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Omaha, Neb., took the same view of the 
case as did Mr. Klein: as for himself, he 
was happily so situated that he could and 
did make his own non-secrets, but he 
could readily understand how it might 
be that one less happily situated might, 
to very great advantage. buy his non- 
secrets readymade. Mr. Alpers had re- 
ferred to the sophistry contained in the 
paper by Dr. Stewart, and had said that 
it was a dose of bitter pills, the bitter of 
which could be occasionally tasted 
through the coating of sugar. Mr. Al- 
pers’ own remarks seemed to Mr. Sherman 
to be #lled with sophistry, while the 
bitter pills contained in them had the 
decided disadvantage of being totally 
lacking in coatings of any sort. Mr. Sher- 
man said that in commending non-secrets 
he spoke from the standpoint of common 
business sense. 
This was followed by a paper on 


Non-Secret Medicines. 


By JosEPH HELFMAN. 
Detroit, Mich. 


The author unsparingly denounced the 
whole traffic in non-secret remedies, from 
the man who made them in bulk to the 
one who sold them at retail, knowing 
nothing whatever about them save what 
appeared on the label, put on possibly by 
a totally irresponsible vendor over the 
name of the retailer himself. 

Mr. Hallberg opened the discussion by 
saying that it seemed to him a case of 
the pot calling the kettle blavk He 
thought the druggist ought not to lend 
his name to the label of any preparation 
the composition of which he had to take 
on hearsay, as it were. There was prac- 
tically no check on the products of these 
avowedly complex formulas, as accurate 
analysis of them was impracticable. He 
did not see what good could come out of 
the discussion, however, and did not see 
why the association should have to wit- 
ness any public washing of dirty linen. 

Dr. Stewart said that the papers read 
had been prepared in answer to a query 
sent out by the association, and that the 
members were, no doubt, well satisfied 
to hear both sides. 

Mr. Seabury, the chairman, assured 
Mr. Hallberg that he knew what he was 
about and proposed to give all a fair 
show. 

Mr. Snow resented the sweeping con- 
demnation visited upon all concerned in 
the ‘‘ non-secret ’’ business. 

Mr. Diller of Illinois said: ‘‘I have 
listened to this debate with a good deal 
of interest, and feel like the fellow who 
said, ‘What are you going to do about 
it?’ (Laughter.) I tell you people read 
the newspapers, and you have got to stop 
the newspapers if you want to stop this 
patent medicine business. In fact, I don’t 
know what I would do in my store if I 
didn’t have patent medicines to sell—I 
am pretty near starved now. (Laugh- 
ter.) Our doctors give the patent medi- 
cines, they dispense them right in their 
own places; they don’t know a continen- 
tal of what isin the medicine they dis- 
pense, but they send prescriptions to us 
all the time containing coal tar prepara- 
tions, and they don’t know what it is 
made of half the time. Only last night 
some one asked the question whether the 
eagle or the rabbit was the druggist in 
that stuffed work of art hanging before 
us, and we don’t yet know which is 
which; but that question ought to be 
settled. (Laughter.) An old lady came 
into my store and said, ‘Have you got 
any genuine Godfrey’s cordial ?’ I said, 


‘Yes, ma’am, I have.’ Said she, ‘ Did 
old Godfrey make it ?’ and says I, ‘ You 
are asking too many questions; I know 
he didn’t make this because I made it 
myself.’ (Laughter.) ‘Well,’ she said, 
‘I am going to have the genuine God- 
frey’s cordial.’ Said I , ‘ The old gentle- 
man has gone hence about 100 years ago, 
and I don’t know whether he went up or 
down. Wherever he went, I don’t know 
whether they have a better opinion of 
him than you have or not.’ (Laughter 
and applause.) They won’t believe the 
druggist, but they will believe everything 
that these here constitutionally lying 
newspapers say about it. They say, 
‘Don’t take anything but our medicine,’ 
and they won't. Gentlemen, I again say, 
‘What are you going to do about it?’ ”’ 
(Applause and cheers. ) 

The following paper was then read and 
upon motion of Mr. Stewart referred to 
the Executive Committee: 


A Final Remedy. 
By CLay W. HoumeEs, 
New York 


The paper consisted of a résumé of the 
trade conditions, in which he proposed 
as a remedy the annual re-registration of 
pharmacists and the throwing of these 
funds into the hands of the State Associa- 
tions, thus practically enforcing a union 
between the retailers which, when once 
effected. will prove of great commercial 
and scientific interest. 

Adjournment was then had. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 


In the absence of the president the 
meeting was called to order on Saturday 
morning at 10 by Geo. W. Kennedy, sec- 
retary of the council, and on vote Pro- 
fessor Remington took the chair. ‘The 
minutes of the second session were read 
and adopted. 

Seventeen applications for membership 
which had been favorably acted upon 
were invited to complete their member- 
ship. The names of ten new applicants 
were read and referred to the council for 
action. There being no further business, 
the general session adjourned. 


SECTION ON 
SCIENTIFIC PAPERS, 


First Session, 


This section was convened, the chair- 
man, Dr. A. R. L. Dohme of Baltimore 
presiding, at 10.15, and J. M. Good was 
called to the chair while the chairman 
presented his annual address. 

In this he referred briefly to the ad. 
vances now being rapidly made in the 
study of plant constituents and pictured 
the conditions which would exist in 
medicine when these advances had led 
to a definite knowledge of plant constitu- 
ents and this had been followed by phar- 
macological investigation, with the result 
that instead of prescribing the crude 
drugs or their galenical preparations, the 
physician will use the single active prin- 
ciple or the combination of principles 
necessary to produce the particular phy- 
siological effect desired, omitting those 
constituents which do not promise to be 
of value in the particular case in hand. 

Dr. Dohme then gave a condensed sum- 
mary of the contributions made to chemi- 
cal research during the year, and fol- 
lowed this with a reference to the fact 


that several of the German universities 
have recently established chairs of phar- 
maceutical chemistry. He compared 
the conditions of scientific pharmaceutical 
education in America and in Germany to 
the disadvantage of the former. He 
recommended the establishment of a 
committee of three, to be termed the 
Research Committee. 

The address was referred to a commit- 
tee composed of Messrs. Simon, Prescott 
and Sayre. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INDICATORS. 


This committee was composed origi- 
nally of L. F. Kebler, A. R. L. Dohme 
and Chas. Caspari, and these gentiemen 
invited Professor Prescott and Professor 
Lloyd to aid them in the work. The 
report is given in full elsewhere. 

The report was referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee. A voteof thanks being 
passed, the committee continued and the 
results of the work referred to the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Pharmacopeeia. 
The section recommended that the asso- 
ciation defray the expenses of the com- 
mittee. 

Nominations for officers of the section 
were made. 


Examination of Elm Bark, Mustard 
and Flaxseed for Starch. 


By J. U. Luoyp, 
Cincinnati. 


Professor Lloyd stated that his exami- 
nation had been confined to the chemical 
aspect of the case, omitting any use of 
the microscope. 

As to mustard, he quoted authorities to 
show that the presence of small quanti- 
ties of starch did not necessarily mean 
adulteration. 

The elm bark examined, all responded 
to the test for the presence of starch by 
iodine, though of the inner surface a thin 
layer is free from starch. The thicker 
barks all show the starch reaction. The 
author gave here the details of the 
methods of applying the tests used. 

The presence of excess of iodine was 
observed to produce a brownish violet 
color. 

Flaxseed has been said to contain 
starch. Starch was not found by the 
author in flaxseed of known purity. 
Practically no pure grade of flaxseed 
was found in the market. The presence of 
starch is accounted for to a considerable 
extent by the admixture of grains of 
wheat, either by growth of volunteer 
wheat or in the bags or mills. 

Mustard is generally mixed with starch 
bearing seed, ordinarily American chen- 
opodium. The volatile oil of mustard 
was found to vitiate the results of the 
test. 

A vote of thanks for the paper was 
moved and passed. 

In the discussion of the paper Mr. 
Prescott suggestsd that the evanescent 
iodine reaction observed in elm bark 
might have been due to the presence of 
the’ dextrin-like bodies present in the 
bark. 

Professor Fennel said that he was still 
not willing to admit the presence of 
starch, and the suggestion of Mr. Pres- 
cott lent strength to his argument. 

Mr. Ebert spoke of the lack of practi- 
cality in the methods of administration 
of the pure drug laws, the standards set 
being impractically light. 

The next paper was on 
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A Method for Examination of 
Powdered Elm Bark. 


By W. B. Day, 
Chicago. 


In this paper the author proposed to 
estimate the quantity of starch present 
by suspending it in a mixture of 1 part 
of water and 3 parts of glycerin, or in 
syrup. * Putting this on a Thomas hemo- 
cyclometer gave the results as a series of 
investigations for use as standards. 

The paper took the usual course, being 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

Taraxicum Root and Taraxacin. 

By Lucius E. Sayrg, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

The author obtained an acrid principle 
which could be separated from the bitter 
principle by shaking an aqueous solution 
of the chloroformic extract of the extract 
with absolute ether, drawing off the ether 
and allowing it to evaporate, when a 
yellowish mass having a very sharp, acrid 
taste remained. This residue dissolved 
in water and was acid to litmus paper. 

The relative amount of this acrid (?) 
principle contained in the drug was not 
determined, but the percentage is very 
small, 

The paper outlined a method of extrac- 
tion and isolation of taraxacin. 

The next paper bore the title 

What Is the Pure Aconitine of 

Commerce ? 


By ALFRED R.L. DOHME, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dr. Dohme reviewed the chemistry of 
the alkaloids of aconite, and proceeded to 
give the result of his own investigations 
of the aconitine of commerce. Theauthor 
arrived at the following conclusions: 

1. That none of the aconitines of the market 
examined ure pure aconitine of melting point 
197°-198° C. (Freund) 

2. That no two of themare the same. 

3. That no two can be regarded as sufficiently 
alike to enable a physician prescribing them to 
expe 2t the same results from the same prescrip- 
tion compounded at different pharmacies, or, at 
any rate, of aconitines of different makes. 

4. That in no case can the physician expect to 
get the therapeutic effects of pure aconitine. 

6. That until we know more about the re- 
maining alkaloids and constituents of aconite 
root, no reliable method of assay of the root or 
the active principle aconitine can be devised, 
and that neither of the methods above tried are 
to be considered as reliable. 

7 That if aconitine is to be considered an of- 
ficial chemical by the U 8. P., some effort should 
be made to so establish its identity that a phy- 
sician may get the effects of aconitine when he 
prescribes the same, and always get the same 
effects whenever he prescribes. 

Thc Digestive Power of Pepsin. 


By C. C. SHERRARD, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The investigations made public in this 
paper were undertaken with a view to 
determining whether or not there was 
any truthin the claim which had been 
set up that there was really no digestive 
action exercised by pepsin at all, but that 
the apparent digestive action was due to 
the hydrochloric acid and water present. 
The results of a number of examinations 
showed the fallacy of the contention. 

This was followed by a paper which 
was presented in abstract on 


Native Wild Cherry Bark. 
By Epson 8. BasTon, 
Philadelphia. 


The paper gave a method by which it 
would be possible to easily distinguish 
between the different varieties of bark. 
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A paper was presented in abstract on 
the 

Assay of Wild Cherry Bark. 
By A. B. STEVENS, Pu.C, ann J. N. 

JUDY, PH C., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The results of the examinations made 
appeared to furnish a negative answer to 
the query which prompted the work. This 
query was: ‘‘Is the thin, green wild 
cherry bark really more valuable thera- 
peutically than the older and thicker 
bark ?”’ 

Mr. Ebert said that the paper was par- 
ticularly valuable since it showed that 
the thin bark, though higher in price, 
was not less valuable than the thick. 

Second Session, 
The second session of this section con- 
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Further nominations for officers of the 
section were declared in order and Dr. 
Whelpley nominated for the chairman- 
ship Professor Prescott, who asked to have 
his name withdrawn as he wished to be 
free from executive duties. 

Dr. Dohme asked leave to withdraw his 
own name on the ground that he disliked 
to set the precedent of successive re-elec- 
tion. Mr. Kauffman withdrew his name 
as nominee for re-election to the office of 
secretary for the same reason. Messrs. 
Eliel and Alpers were then nominated 
for the post of secretary and Prof. 8. P. 
Sadtler for chairman of the section. 


Nominations being declared closed, 
Professor Sadtler was unanimously 


elected to preside over the section. 
A ballot was then taken for secretary 
rection, resulting in 


of the the elec- 





Vice-President Charles E. Dohme. 


vened at 3.30 p.m., Saturday, Chairman 
Dohme presiding. ‘The first business be- 
fore the session was the reading of the 
report of the committee by the chairman 
of the section. This committee recom- 
mended the passage of the following reso- 
lution : 


Resolved, That the section appoint a sub-com- 
mittee to be known as the “Special Research 
Committee.” This committee to consist of three 
members of this association, together with the 
chairman of the Scientific Section and the chair- 
man of the Committee of Revision of the Phar- 
macopeeia (the two latter being ex-officio mem- 
bers). The said committee shall have charge of 
any special investigations which in their dis- 
cretion are within the province of the Section 
on Scientific Papers. It is recommended that 
this committee shall receive such encouragement 
financially as is necessary to advance its work, 
subject to the approval of the counci. 

L. E. SAYRE, ) 
A. B. Prescott, -Committee. 
L. C. DIEHL. 


tion of Mr. Alpers to the secretaryship 

The report of the committee appointed 
to revise the by-laws recommended the 
introduction of a beneral rule for the 
guidance of the section to the effect that 
in order to facilitate discussion no author 
should be allowed more than 15 minutes 
for the reading of any one paper save by 
the consent of the majority of the section, 
and that if any paper requires more than 
15 minutes for presentation the author 
shall be required to present it in abstract. 
No limitation is to be made on discussion ; 
preference to be given to those papers the 
authors of which are present. This rule 
was adopted. 

Caswell A. Mayo then directed atten- 
tion to the fact that the committee had 
ignored one phase of the question, which 
had been presented by him at the preced- 
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ng session, and he therefore moved the 
adoption of another general rule to the 
effect that the Executive Committee of the 
section shall distribute at tne first gen- 
eral session of the association copies of 
all papers which are in print. and shall, 
at the earliest practicable time, post in a 
conspicuous place a bulletin stating when 
the several papers are to be presented. 
This rule was also adopted. 

Leo Eliel, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Revision of the U. S. Pharmaccepia, 
presented a report, which was read and 
discussed seriatim. We present the re 
port, with a summary, in smaller print, 
of the comments provoked by it: 


Report of the Committee on the Re- 
vision of the Pharmacopeia. 


LEO ELIEL, CHAIRMAN, 


South Bend, Ind. 


Your Committee on Revision of the 
United States Pharmaccepia desires to 
report as follows : They heartily indorse 
the report of the committee made in 1894, 
at the Asheville meeting, especially the 
portion relating to the introduction of 
maximum doses into the Pharmaccepia. 
In view of the fact that the Pharmaccepia 
is used to some extent in foreign coun- 
tries, and that many of our physicians 
have bought it, it would seem as though 
the total reported sale up to December 
31, 1894, of 13,944 copies was rather small. 
When we take into consideration that 
there are nearly 40,000 drug shops in the 
United States this showing is small, as 
on a fair estimate less than 25 per cent. 
will be found in possession of a copy. 
We therefore recommend that in order 
to make the Pharmacwpia more popular 
with all classes of pharmacists that popu- 
lar and widely used preparations, such as 
compound syrup of stillingia, be made 
official by insertion of their working for- 
mulas. 

We recommend that granulated opium 
be used in the preparation of tincture and 
the deodorized tincture of opium, and 
that the use of precipitated phosphate of 
calcium be omitted in their preparation. 


Mr. Hallberg commended the recommendation 
of granulated opium which had been advocated 
12 years ago by the Illinois Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation. He bad always had trouble with the 
calcium phosphate. 

Mr. Remington defended the U.S P. formula 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining granu- 
lated opium, save in the larger cities. His re- 
sults with calcium phosphate had been very 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Caspari supported the objections of Mr. 
Hallberg and had great difficulty in obtaining 
pure calcium phosphate. 


We recommend that such of the medi- 
cated waters as are now directed to be 
made by trituration with precipitated cal- 
cium phosphate be made either by agita- 
tion of the oils with hot water and sub- 
sequent filtration, or by use of a double 
filter, the inner one a size smaller than 
than the outer, and evenly saturated 
with the oil, and the outer one wetted. 


Mr. Hallberg wondered why it was that we 
went around wasting time over cotton picking 
methods, etc., when it was almost universally 
conceded that the hot water method was by far 
the best. As to calcium phosphate. it was al- 
most sure, as had just been pointed out, to be 
contaminated with some soluble impurity. Mr. 
Alpers said his own experience coincided with 
that of Mr. Hallberg. 


We recommend experiments with dex- 
trin syrup or glucose in the place of gly- 
cerin in the preparation of fluid extracts 
containing resinous matter. We also 
recommend experiments with acetic acid 
in the manufacture of fluid extracts ann 


tinctures, to replace in part, at least, the 
alcohol now directed to be used. 

Soap Liniment.—Numerous complaints 
have been made that the liniment be- 
comes solid at the ordinary temperature 
of the room. This should be investi- 
gated. Either the castile soap used is 
not pure or the quantity directed by the 
Pharmaccepia is too great. 

Mr. Remington said that this wasan old story: 
It was impure powdered soap that caused the 
trouble. Druggists should buy the pure castile 
soap in bars, scrape off what was needed for this 
naps oecquarrspe and dry and powder it themselves. 

t was not only purer, but cheaper, than to pur- 
chase powdered soap. 

Aloin. —The test should be modified to 
include the melting point and the solu- 
bilities should be changed. 

Potassium Ferricyanide.—Pages 477- 
520, the chemical formula should be 
K,Fe. (CN),2 instead of K,Fe (CN)... 

Sodium Hypophosphite.—Page 360, sec- 
ond line, second paragraph, should read 
mercuric chloride instead of ammonium 
chloride. 

Acetunilid.--Under tests, the term 
isonitril means nothing and should be 
superseded by phenilisocyanide. 

The termination ‘‘ol ’’ should be limited 
to phenols and alcohols and should not be 
applied to aromatic hydrocarbons which 
have a generally applied English name. 
This isone. Hence benzol and toluol 
should be respectively benzene and tolu- 
ene. 

Hydrochlorate and Hydrobromate, as 
representing salts of hydrochloric and 
hydrobromic acids, are incorrect, and 
should be hydrochloride and hydrobro- 
mide. 

Chloral as a heading for something 
that is not chloral, but chloral hydrate is 
anerror. The heading should be chloral 
hydrate. 

Atropine.—The melting point should 
be 115 C. instead of 108 C. 

Coca Leaves.—Distinction should be 
made between erythroxylon Bolivianum 
(Huanuco leaves) and erythroxylon spru- 
ceanum (Truxilloleaves) as there is a mi- 
croseopic difference in the leaves anda 
decided difference in the yield of alka- 
loids. (See Proc. A. Ph. A., 1893, Vol. 
41. page 159.) <A standara should be 
adopted for this drug and a method of 
assay devised. 

Stramonium Seed should be superseded 
by stramonium leaves and stems, and this 
for two reasons: They contain less alka. 
loid than stems and leaves, and contain 
so much oil that they make bad prepara- 
tions to mix with others without precipi- 
tation, do not keep well, and require a 
stronger alcoholic menstruum than the 
stems and leaves. 

Tincture of Strophanthus and of Col- 
chicum Seeds.—The seeds for the prepara- 
tion of these tinctures should first be de- 
prived of their oil. 

Gold and Sodium Chloride.—Why use 
a mechanical mixture when a definite 
chemical compound of both exists, the 
double chloride of gold and sodium, Au. 
Cl; 3 NaCl. 

Tartar Emetic.--Why antimonii et po- 
tasii tartras when it is known taat the com- 
pound is antimony] potassium tartrate. 

Carbonates of Ammonium, Magnesium 
and lead are so called when it is known 
that all are really the basic carbonates; 
and when the formulas for the basic car- 
bonates are given under the names. 

Hydrastis should be assayed and re- 
quired of a certain strength of hydrastine, 

Hydrastine Hydrochloride should 
made official, as it is used to a great ex- 
tent and much more than the hydrasti- 
nine salt. 


Powdered Opium Assay.—Insert after 
‘* another portion of 10 ccm. of ether ’’ the 
words : ‘‘ Let the ether on the filter and 
crystals evaporate completely,’’ and after 
the words ‘‘ more than about 10 ccm. in 
all’’ insert the words ‘‘ use a feather to 
remove the crystals that adhere to the 
flask.”’ 

Pilocarpus.—Distinguish between P.— 
pennatifolius and P. michrophyllus. In- 
troduce method of assay, and set up a 
standard of requirement of philocarpine 
for the leaves. 

Solution of Citrate of Magnesium.— 
This formula is far from satisfactory. 
Numerous complaints have been received, 
and those who are satisfied with the pres- 
ent formula are so only because they 
have tried no better. In a paper read be- 
fore the Michigan Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation by A. B. Stevens and W. Palmer 
the following formula was presented : 


Magnesium carbonate........ hckbasenee 13.0 
REBOUND cc iasinw ses nchep es weunehsenuee 26.5 
SOREN. chat hhosbbiss cn Seeeheaee 0.128 
NE SEAR re re 62.0 
Potassium bicarbonate.............0+0++ 2.0 
Distilled water........ ee en ee on: Q. 8. 


Dissolve the acid in 250 ccm. of water, add the 
magnesium carbonate, which has on previ- 
ously triturated with the oil of lemon. When 
dissolved filter the solution into a strong bottle 
having a capacity of 360 ccm. Then add enough 
water to nearly fill the bottle, drop in the po- 
tassium bicarbonate, immediately close the bot- 
tle with a cork and secure it with twine. 


Mr. Hallberg said that complete sterilization 
by heat would make it possible to keep the solu- 
tion indefinitely, the bicarbonate to be added 
just previous to dispensing. 

Mr. Caspari directed attention to the fact that 
this only held good so far as the development of 
fungi in the water was concerned, since the pre- 
cipitation posed was due to the formation of 
the normal citrate instead of the acid. : 

Mr. Eliel had preserved bottles of the solution 
made according to the above formula un- 
changed for two years. He paraffined the corks 
thoroughly. This was complete with the bi- 
carbonate added. 

Sapo Mollis.—The formula for this 
preparation is far from satisfactory. The 
product is unsightly and upon standing 
develops an objectionable odor. It is 
largely used in surgical practice, and the 
formula hereby offered to take its place 
has been in use by the chairman of this 
committee for many years: 


Ns acs eedaducncssenseshe wnkcbe 1,000 cem. 
POCABER...0. cccccccessecccosccccccesss 360 gm. 


Dissolve 300 gm. of the potassa in 2,000 
cem. of water and add 500 ccm. of this 
solution to the oil in a suitable vessel. 
Place over a moderate fire, stirring until 
the mixture has thickened sufficiently. 
Gradually add the remaining solution of 
potassa and continue the heat, stirring 
occasionally until the mixture assumes a 
transparent gelatinous form. Dissolve 
the remaining 60 gm. potassa in 1,000 
cem. of water, add to the mass and evap- 
orate to proper consistency. Samples of 
this preparation, as well as the liniment 
made from it, are hereby submitted. 

The paper was accepted and referred, 
together with the comments made upon 
it, to the Committee of Revision of the 
U. S. Pharmacopceia. 

A paper was then presented under the 
title of 


Notes Upon Some Philippine Island 
Drugs Under Analysis for Alka- 
loids, Etc. 

By ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, 

Ano Arbor, Mich. 


The paper was based upon the labora- 
tory work of Elgin Marshall, Ph.C., and 
F, M. Marsh, Ph.C. The drugs exam 
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Ined had been gathered by an exploring 
party and included the following : Dolu- 
lugai seéd, mountain cinnamon bark, 
manugal rhizome, vita bark, macbujai, 
tagalaoi branches and arbutra wood. 
This was followed by a paper on 


The Relation of the Physiological Ef- 
fect of the Elements to the 
Periodic Law. 


By J. H. Beat, M.A., M.Sc., 
Ada, Uhio. 


This paper was listened to with pro- 
found interest. The author coufined his 
observations to the study of the elements 
in their compounds and not in their 
elemental or gaseous state. He an- 
nounced the conclusion that groups of 
elements whose members exhibit marked 
chemical analogy resemble each other in 
their physiological action. Elements, or 
rather, compounds of elements, of high 
atomic weights are toxic if soluble or ab. 
sorbable. Binary compounds of less 
weight than 30 are not poisonous when 
not in a gaseous state or in an organic 
combination. The degree of toxicity, 
however, is by no means proportionate 
to the atomic weight. Elements with a 
valence of two or over are generally active 
physiologically. Those with a valency of 
four and five are highly poisonous, pro- 
vided their compounds are soluble and 
absorbable. The non-toxicity of bismuth 
salts is a case in point as to insolubility. 
The work was only tentative, said the 
author. 

Messrs. Sayre and Whelpley 
mended the paper highly. 

Mr. Prescott directed attention to the 
fact that the initial physiological effect of 
a chemical is a chemical effect. It must 
be borne in mind that the action is brought 
to bear on different bodily functions by 
selection, and that while oxidation may 
in one portion of the body be helpful it 
may elsewhere be the reverse. 

W. Snow of Nebraska, asked of 
frequency of occurrence and _ toleration ; 
but Mr. Beal had not studied this phase 
of the subject. 

Mr. Oldberg thought it plain that some 
chemical decomposition must take place, 
the greater activity of easily decomposa- 
ble compounds lending support to this 
theory. 

Mr. Hallberg thought that there was 
every probability of the existence of some 
underlying law of relationship here just 
as there was in the plant world, and as 
the investigation of the coal tar chemists 
had shown there was between physiologi- 
cal action and molecular structure. 

Dr. Bartley had been specially inter- 
ested in T. Lauder Brunton’s work. He 
had himself taken up the work, but had 
got so discouraged by the number of 
exceptions met with that he stopped it 
entirely. He mentioned the exception of 
fluorine to the general rules and referred 
to others which had not been mentioned 
by Mr. Beal. 

The next paper presented bore the 
title 

The Strength of the Pepsin of 


Commerce. 


By ©. C. SHERRARD, PuH.C., AND J. L. 
TEGARDEN, PuH.C., 
Detroit, Wich 

This paper was submitted in response 
to the query, ‘‘ What Percentage of the 
United States Pharmacopceial pepsins of 
the market comes up to the Pharmacopceia 
requirements ?”’ 

(Continued on page 136.) 


com- 


Professor C. Lewis Diehl, Ph.!1. 


The return of C. Lewis Diehl to the 
post of Reporter on Progress of Pharmacy, 
after an interval of three years, is an un- 
usual tribute even to one who proved him- 
self so worthy of honors. Mr. Diehl’s 
career has been an interesting one. Born 
August 3, 1840, at Neustadt, Rhenish, 
Bavaria, he came to the United States in 
1851, living on a farm in Illinois, near St. 
Louis, with his parents, until after the 
death of his mother. Young Diehl was 
put to school at Oakfield Academy, near 
St. Louis. He terminated his studies 
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J. M. Maisch being the chief chemist in 
charge. He resigned this position early 
in 1865 and shortly afterward accepted an 
offer to reorganize the Louisville Chemi- 
cal Works, which had originally been es- 
tablished by Dr. E. R. Squibb and the late 
Prof. J. Laurence Smith, but abandoned 
when the War of the Rebellion broke 
out. The chemical works changed hands 
a few years later aud Mr. Diehl took up 
the retail business again, purchasing a 
drug store at the corner of First and Wal- 
nut streets, Louisville, from whence he 
moved in 1874 to his present location at 
Third and Broadway. 




















C. Lewis Diehl, Reporter ‘on Progress of Pharmacy. 


there in 1854 and joined his father in 
Philadelphia, where he became connected 
with the perfumery house of R. & G. A. 
Wright. In 1858 he was apprenticed to 
the drug business with John R_ Agney 
and shortly after matriculated at the 
Phladelphia College of Pharmacy, gradu- 
ating in 1862. He took charge of the 
laboratory of John Wyeth & Bro. shortly 
after graduating and remained with this 
firm until the war broke out, when he 
felt it his duty to enter the Union army 
and enlisted. He participated in several 
engagements and was wounded at the bat- 
tle of Stone River, Tenn. His discharge 
came at Nashville in January of the fol- 
lowing year and in May, 1863, he was 
appointed assistant chemist in the United 
States army laboratory, the late Prof. 


Mr. Diehl’s connection with the A. 
Ph.A. dates from the meeting in Balti- 
more in 1863. He was elected Chairman 
of the Committee on Progress of Phar- 
inacy in 1866 and again in 1867. He_be- 
came Reporter on the Progress of Phar- 
macy in 1878 and was re-elected annu- 
ally to the office until his resignation in 
1891. He was elected First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the association in 1871 and in 
1874 was elected president. 

Mr. Diehl is professor of pharmacy in 
the Louisville College of Pharmacy, an 
institution which he was instrumental in 
founding and over which he presided for 
upward of ten years. In March, 1887, 
his alma mater—the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy—honored him with the de 
gree of Master in Pharmacy (Ph.M.). 








t 
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good cod liver oil as any made in Nor 
way. 
This was followed by acontribution on 


The paper was discussed by Messrs. 
Bartley, Hallberg, Webber, Oldberg and 
Whelpley, the general concensus of opin- 
ion being to the effect that physicians 
had to a large extent lost faith in pepsins, 
considering their legitimate province to 
be the preparation of predigested foods 
rather than the digestion of food already 
ingested into the stomach. 


Oil of Horsemint. 
By Epwarp KREMERS, 
Madison, Wis. 


Dr. Bartley was asked to present an 
abstract of this paper, but said that upon 
examination he had found that it did not 
lend itself to the purpose, being in the 
nature of a record of accurate and highly 
scientific valuable work on the constitu- 
tion of the oil, but without any conclu 
sions of immediate practical interest. 

Mr. Sayre presented by title three pa- 
pers based upon laboratory work of stud- 
ents of the University of Kansas as fol- 
lows: 1. ‘‘ Analysis of Cucurbita foeti- 
dissima and Ipomcea leptophylla,”’ by 
W.. H. Lang ; 2. ‘‘ The Coffee Bean and 
Proximate Principles of the Pulp,’’ by 
Robert Combs ; 3. **An Essay on the 
Spleen as a Digestive Organ,”’ by R. E. 
Stuart. 

The session then adjourned. 


Third Session, 


The third session convened at 8.30 p.m, 
on Saturday, with the chairman, Dr. 
Dohme, presiding. 


Assay of Ergot. 
By ALFRED R. L. DOoHME, 
Baltimore, Md, 


This paper was intended to answer 
query 17, which asks for the relative alka- 
loidal value (that is, the percentage of 
the cornutin of Keller) of Spanish, Ger- 
man and Russian ergot. The author 
announced that this was merely a pre- 
liminary study of cornutin. He found 
that the order in which the three varie- 
ties should be placed is: First. the Span- 
ish; second, the Russian; third, the Ger- 
man. 

Mr. Lloyd referred to the marked 
disposition to froth over shown when 
ergot is boiled with water, and inquired 
whether or not the color observed might 
not have been due to this trouble. 

A paper was then presented on 


The Alkaloidal Value of Jaborandi 


Leaves. 
By ALFRED R. L. Done, 
Baltimore, Md. 

This was in answer to query 15: ‘‘ Is 
the decidedly different yield of pilocarpine 
due to two species of pilocarpus? If so, 
what are the species. and what is their 
relative content of alkaloids? If not, 
why has pilocarpine been so scarce ?*’ 

The author found that the alkaloidal 
value of the jaborandi leaves of commerce 
had declined. 

Mr. Ryan called attention to the in- 
creasing demand for the leaves and for 
the alkaloid. which together with the 
decreasing alkaloidal value of the leaves 
accounted for the advance observed in 
the price of the drug. 

Mr. Remington said that the supply 
should be very closely watched, since it 
was undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant additions to materia medica of the 
past 20 years. 


This was followed by another paper 
along similar lines under the title of 


A Comparison of the Best Known 
[ethods for the Assay of 
Coca Leaves. 


By ALFRED R. L. DOHME, 
Baltimore, Md, 


No discussion was evoked, and the next 
paper presented treated of 


The Alkaloidal Value of Ipecac Stems. 
By ALFRED R. L. DOHME, 
Baltimore, Md, 

This paper was also referred to the 
committee without discussion, and a 
paper was then presented on the 


Need of Authoritive Standards for 
Antiseptic Surgical Dressings. 


By SEwarRD W. WILLIAMS, PH.C., F.C.S., 
Orange, N. J. 


This paper presented a summary of the 
articles which have appeared in this jour- 
nal on the subject, and was animatedly 
discussed by Messrs. Hallberg, Reming- 
ton, Alpers, Caspari, Good, Prescott and 
Snow. 

Dr. Jackson of Denver being present, 
was asked to give his views. He agreed 
fully with the answer of Dr. Geo. M. 
Sternberg, given on page 3 of the au- 
thor’s paper. The consensus of opinion 
arrived at was as follows: That all labels 
should express the exact amount of medi- 
cating substance contained in a given 
weight (or grains per square yard), and 
also the strength of the solution of the 
medicament with which the gauze was 
moistened. 

Mr. Hallberg moved that the paper be 
referred to the Committee on National 
Formulary, which was agreed to. 

A paper was then presented in abstract 
under the title 


Analysis of 50,000 Prescriptions. 
By E. L. Patcu, 


Boston, Mass, 


As pointed out by Mr. Hallberg, the 
title of the paper is slightly misleading, 
since only 27,000 prescriptions were dealt 
with, and he thought that the. word 
‘* statistics ’’ more applicable than that 
of ‘‘analysis.’’ The statistics showed 
that fluid extracts were used in 8 per cent. 
of the prescriptions, exceeding any other 
single class of preparations, and pills were 
used in 6 per cent. The proportion of 
proprietaries prescribed shows some fall- 
ing off, and of those used the prescriptions 
of five articles of the same class, as sulpho- 
nal, phenacetine, etc., constitute 14 per 
cent. of the whole number of those writ- 
ten for proprietary preparations. 

The next paper dealt with 

Extracts of Cod Liver Oil. 
By F. E. STEWART, 
Detroit, Mich, 

At the request of the author the paper 
was read by title and referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Another phase of the cod liver oil ques- 
tion was treated of in an essay on 


Cod Liver Oil. 
By C. C. SHERRARD, 
Detroit, Mich. 


This was read in abstract. The author 
says there is no reason why our own 
manufacturers should not produce as 


Analysis of Kola Nut. 


By JAMES W. KNox AND J. O. SCHLOTTER- 
BECK. 


This was also read by title, as were the 
two following: 


Laboratory Notes on Pepsin, Coca 
Leaves and Ipecac Root. 


By LyMAN F. KEBLER, 
Philadelphia, 


The Chinquapin 
By HENRY KRAEMER, 
Asheville, N, C, 


There being no further business, the 
installation of officers took place, though 
only Mr. Alpers, the secretary-elect, was 
present, Mr. Sadtler, the chairman-elect, 
being unavoidably absent. The minutes 
of the session were read and approved 
at the final session of the Section on 
Scientific Papers. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 


The third general session convened 
at 10 a.m. Monday, President Simpson 
presiding. 

Secretary Kennedy presented the min- 
utes of the council, which included the 
decision of the council to publish the new 
edition of the National Formulary in the 
proceedings, and to allow each member 
to buy one separate bound volume at 50 
cents. For additional copies they would 
have to pay $1. 

Four new members were invited to 
complete their membership. 

Mr. Hallberg moved to amend the by- 
laws so as to have the council include as 
ex-officio members all the officers of the 
association. The amendment was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Revision 
of the By-Laws. 

The general session then adjourned. 


SECTION ON LEGISLATION 
AND EDUCATION. 


First Session, 


This section was called to order imme- 
diately after the adjournment of the gen- 
eral session, with Mr. Good in the chair. 
Mr. Beal took the chair while Mr. Good 
delivered his addressas chairman. In the 
course of his address he classified the 
business of the section as educational, 
legislative and commercial. He referred 
to the ignorance of the day and to the 
fact that Legislatures object to pharmacy 
laws as being intended to benefit phar- 
macists, not to protect the public. Leg- 
islation alone can never remedy all the 
evils from which the druggist thinks he 
now suffers. It requires concerted action 
by the pharmacists themselves to be of 
any value. He reviewed the question of 
degrees, favoring that of Ph.G. in prefer 
ence to other degrees, and thought it best 
to have experience before entering upon 
the college course. He recommended 
that five instead of three be appointed as 
the Executive Committee of the section. 
and criticised adversely the plurality of 
pharmacy boards in some States, as in 
the State of New York He recommended 
the passage by Congress of an act putting 
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into force the metric system, the law to 
take effect after.a short time, and sug- 
gested that one delegate from each State 
association be deputized to aid in bringing 
the enactment of this law about. 

The address was referred to a commit- 
tee composed of Messrs. Sheppard and 
McGill and Mrs. Minor. The reports of 
several committees were received and 
acted upon. 

The special committees on graduation 
requirements and on an outline of a phar- 
macy course both asked for more time to 
consider the matters. 

Mr. Hallberg, secretary of the section, 
reported that there had been a notable 
lack of sufficient interest in the matter 
on the part of the boards to respond to 
requests for information for the purpose 
of compiling statistics. 

These statistics are based upon the re- 
plies received to the circular letter sent 
out by the committee. The poison laws 
in most States seem to have been an out- 
growth of the pharmacy laws, though in 
Illinois and in some other States it has 
reverted back to the penal code. 

Reports as to poisoning cases were 
received officially from Massachusetts, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. Louis Emman- 
uel of Pittsburg had furnished a large 
number of statistics. These covered 
altogether one-sixth of the entire popula- 
tion of the United States, and showed 
about 900 deaths during the past year 
from poisoning among thet number, the 
causes of death being divided: Morphine, 
108 ; carbolic acid, 99; arsenic, 65; opium, 
46; Rough on Rats, 45; paris green, 35; 
laudanum, 31 ; strychnine, 21; chloroform, 
14, and paregoric, 1. 

In answer toa question Mr. Hallberg 
said that the United States Census reports 
were now five years old and not a fair 
criterion. In the last census reports 
suicides by poison lead all other methods 
of suicide. 

Mississippi, Minnesota and other States 
followed Georgia in requiring red labels 
printed in white for packages cMtaining 
morphine, etc. 

It was suggested that arsenic be colored 
with charcoal or indigo to give it a dis- 
tinctive appearance. The secretary of 
the section read a list of States where 
registration is required prior to the sale 
of poisons. 

The report took the usual course. 

Mr. Prescott spoke of the importance 
of registering all poisons sold by pharma- 
cists, and advised the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association to give special atten- 
tion to the subject of the regulation of this 
registration. A looseness in this direction 
is often a source of disgrace to the phar- 
macist through the poison being used for 
suicide. 

A committee composed of Messrs. 
Prescott, Remington and Alexander was 
appointed vo draft recommendations with 
aview to promoting uniformity in the 
registration of poisons. 

The nomination of officers then took 
place, C. S. N. Hallberg being nominated 
as chairman and J. N. Hurty and E. H. 
Bartley nominated for the secretaryship. 
Mr. Hurty declined the nomination. 

A paper was presented on 


Requirements for Graduation. 


By S. A. D. SHEPPARD. 


The author warmly advocated the re- 
quirement of experience prior to gradu- 
ation. This was followed by a paper pre- 
ss the opposite view under the title 
0 


Better Education in Pharmacy. 
By J. B. NAGLEVOORT, 


Detroit, Mich. 


Both papers were received and referred, 
and then discussion was opened by Mr. 
Prescott, who thought experience before 
or after graduation almost equally valu 
able; if anything, he preferred for the 
student to have his experience after grad- 
uation. 

Mr. Sheppard claimed that students 
with previous experience in the store 
made better students, while, on the other 
hand, Mr. Prescott wanted the boy fresh 
from the high school, with his habits of 
study and acquirements still fresh upon 
him. The graduates of the University 
of Michigan thought it better to have the 
experience after graduation than _ be- 
fore it. 

Mrs. Minor spoke in favor of having 
the experience previous to graduation. 

Dr. Simon stated that colleges cannot 
be held responsible for experience, though 
that is what is done where experience is 
mentioned on the diploma. 

Mr. Caspari held that four years’ ex- 
perience in the average drug store is not 
of as much value as six months’ experi- 
ence in a good pharmaceutical labora- 
tory. 

Mr. Sayre of Kansas spoke on the sub- 
ject, opposing the views set forth in Mr. 
Sheppard’s paper. 

Mr. Mayo objected to the course which 

the discussion had taken in that each 
teacher seemed to be merely presenting his 
views as a teacher, jealous of his reputa- 
tion in pedagogy and ignoring the fact 
that the association represents the prac- 
ticing pharmacists of the country. By 
usage of long years the pharmaceutical 
public have come to pretty well under- 
stand what is meant by the term graduate 
in pharmacy—to learn the limitations as 
well as the extent of the qualifications im- 
plied by it. Hence it were a pity to make 
any radical departure from the standards 
set. 
Mr. Whelpley favored practical experi- 
ence prior to graduation, and drew some 
interesting parallels showing the general 
application of the principle. 

Mr. Oldberg had adhered to this idea 
up to a recent date, but had become con- 
vinced of the error of his ways. 

Mr. Remington objected that one could 
never tell where to find the preceding 
speaker. He remembered that he had 
changed his views on the metric system, 
on the requirement of experience before 
graduation, on the granting of the degree 
of Doctor of Pharmacy. He really did 
not know where his friend could be 
found. 

Mr. Oldberg said that Mr. Remington, 
too, changed. When he, the speaker, 
was Dean of the National College of 
Pharmacy, and that institution granted 
the degree of Doctor of Pharmacy, no one 
was more open in their condemnation of 
it than was the gentleman who was now 
about to grant the same degree. Progress 
was being made, and one must change to 
keep pace with that progress. During 
the last ten years 11 colleges have done 
away with the requirement of experience. 

Dr. McGill of Tennessee said that it 
had been said that the colleges could 
judge of the value of the experience had 
as wellas could the State Boards of Phar- 
macy. This he held to be erroneous, 
since the experience of applicants is gen- 
erally had in the State in which they 
come up for examination. 
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As to vouching for the kind of experi 
ence had, Mr. Remington knew that 
there is a great deal of trouble taken to 
determine the value of this experience 
as well as its mére duration. 

After a little more desultory discussion 
the session adjourned. 


COMMERCIAL SECTION. 
Third Session. 


The session was convened at 10 a.m. 
on Monday, the 20th, Chairman Seabury 
presiding. After reading the minutes of 
the previous session, the first business of 
importance transacted was the reading 
of a paper on 


American Chemical Industries. 
By N. A. KUHN, 
Denver, Col, 


Germany’s great progress in the line 
of commercial chemistry was referred to, 
and a brief review presented of the con- 
ditions of commercial chemistry in the 
United States, together with some sugges- 
tions for their improvement. The paper 
took the usual course. 

The report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions was presented by Clay W. Holmes. 
The report recommended the adoption of 
a series of resolutions as follows: 


WHEREAS, The American Pharmaceutical 
Association has the best interests of retail 
pharmacists at heart ; and 

WHEREAS, It is self-evident that thorough 
organization will elevate the condition of 
pharmacy as a profession; and 

WHEREAS, The American Pharmaceutical 
Association pledges its support to any well 
directed efforts made by such organizations 
for the accomplishment of the desired re- 
sults; therefore be it : 

Resolved, That we urge it as of prime im- 
portance that perfect local associations 
should at once be effected everywhere to 
correct such abuses as exist. 

Resolved, That each local organization 
should immediately give their attention to 
the correction of the following abuses : 

Department store drug traffic. 

. Indirect and irregular business transacted 
by the jobbing trade. 

3. Intiuencing the medical profession to return 
to their first allegiance. , 

4. Turning of the traffic of manufacturing 
pharmacists to its legitimate channel, as 
indicated in a resolution adopted at the 
forty-second annual meeting and printed 
on page 78 of the proceedings of that year. 
Resolved. That the secretary of this section 

be instructed to send a copy of the resolu- 

tions adopted to the president and secretary 
of all State organizations and to such local 
city associations as may be known to exist. 


uo 


The report was adopted as a whole. 
THE UNIVERSAL TRADE ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. Hayes of the Universal Trade 
Association, Detroit, was tendered the 
privilege of the floor, but was’ absent, 
although he had been notified that he 
would be given a hearing at this partic- 
ular session. 

While awaiting the arrival of a report 
by W. 8. Thompson on the alcohol ques- 
tion, discussion was entered into on the 
plan of the Universal Trade Association 
of Detroit. 

Clay W. Holmes narrated the exper- 
ience of the druggists of Elmira with this 
association. In that town Mr. Hayes 
appeared before a meeting of six druggists 
and talked for an hour and a half, but 
when he got through the hearers did not 
know much more about how the thing was 
to be worked than when he started. Mr. 
Holmes, who had been present at the 
meeting, said that the presentation of the 
law was the weakest thing he had ever 
seen. The journal issued by the Trade 
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Association made a far from favorable 
impression on him. 

Mr. Carter of Indianapolis stated that 
the druggists of his tower had declined to 
commit themselves to the scheme. 

Mr. Goetz, by special request, gave the 
experience of the Chicago druggists with 
the Universal Trade Association. 

As he understood it, the plan was con- 
ceived early in 1893. If it were possible to 
induce the manufacturers to adopt the 
plan, and it were well administered, it 
possessed many good points; without the 
aid of the manufacturers it is a fore- 
doomed failure. So far as the carrying 
out of the plan was concerned, Mr. Goetz 
stated that Mr. Hayes called on him in 
Chicago, in November, ’93, and showed 
him an approval of the plan signed by 
the entire 240 druggists of Detroit. The 
matter was laid before the Chicago Drug- 
gists’ Association and received their 
indorsement. a number of shares were 
subscribed for and the work of making 
collections was begun. After a week it 
was decided to investigate, and a commit- 
tee went over to Detroit. Out of eight or 
ten retail druggists whose names appeared 
among the indorsers of the scheme who 
were called upon, not one even knew or 
had ever heard of Mr Hayes, or indeed 
of the plan. One large wholesale house 
was also interviewed, with practically 
the same results. It was then decided 
te call out the offices. where they found no 
one directly connected with the associa- 
tion. The office was apparently shared 
with some one else, and a woman was 
there who said that a Mr. Fletcher called 
every day to get any mail for the associa- 
tion and forward it to Mr. Hayes, where 
ever he might be. Waiting for Mr. 
Fletcher, Mr. Goetz asked him to produce 
the secretary, Charles E. Marble. Mr. 
Fletcher seemed averse to talking, but 
when taken by the coat collar he said 
that he would get him in 15 minutes. 
which he did. Mr. Fletcher turned out 
to be a young man employed in a wall 
paper store. He had kept no books of 
the association, and knew nothing about 
its matters. 

The treasurer, a Mr. Connors, or some 
such name, was next found. He wasa 
pleasant and apparently honorable gentle- 
man, who was, he believed, a mining 
speculator. Mr. Hayes had said in Chi- 
cago that the association had $3,500 de- 
posited. The treasurer said that the 
only moneys that had ever passed through 
his hands was a check for $350 from 
Chicago, and this was lying in his safe. 
The treasurer further did not know where 
the association had a deposit. The Chi- 
cago Association had so much faith in 
the real merit of the plan that Mr. Hayes 
was called back to Chicago, and he en- 
deavored to modify the plan soas to meet 
the objections which had been raised. 

A delegate was appointed to visit the 
manufacturers of the East, Mr. Von Her- 
man being prevailed upon to go. He 
called on Hood and Ayers, who explained 
that they had given Mr. Hayes no promise 
of support. This settled the matter, for 
so long as manufacturers refuse to adopt 
the plan it is hopeless. 

Mr. Corcoran of Kansas City was satis- 
fied that it was the duty of the association 
to recommend the appointment of a 
committee to offer a resolution on the 
subject. 

_ Mr. Goetz further explained that while 
in the Letroit offices he had seen the 
original charter of the association, which 
was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of West Virginia for a capital stock 
of $1,000,000 in 200,000 shares of $5 each. 


Of these the secretary held five shares, 
the treasurer 500 shares—which it was 
learned had been donated to him—while 
Mr. Hayes himself had 50,000 shares, 
showing an investment of $250,000 on the 
part of Mr. Hayes. Mr. Hayes has a 
small drug store in the western part of 
Detroit. 

A committee was appointed to consider 
the matter under discussion, Messrs. 
Goetz of Chicago, T. P. Cook of New 
York and Corcoran of Kansas City being 
named as the committee. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TAX-FREE 
ALCOHOL. 


The report of the Committee on Tax- 
Free Alcohol, consisting of C. E. Dohme, 
W. S. Thompson and Chas. Caspari, Jr., 
showed that the committee had carried 
out the instructions of the association as 
given at Asheville, and had called upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury and ac- 
quainted him with the action taken at 
Asheville. The results of this visit have 
already been made public in this journal. 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

Mr. Fennel moved that the section 
reaffirm the action taken by the associa- 
tion on the subject of tax-free alcohol. 
This was opposed by Mr. Heckler and Mr. 
Snow. 

Mr. Ebert urged the adoption of the mo- 
tion, for he believed that tax-free alcohol 
under the existing circumstances would 
be the death knell of pharmacy in the 
United States. He explained that it 
would be impossible for anyone to make 
any galenicals—even so simple a one as 
spirit of camphor—into which alcohol 
entered in competition with the large 
manufacturer who could use tax-free 
alcohol in a bonded warehouse. 

Messrs. Heckler, Thos. P. Cook and 
C. T. P. Fennel were appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the matter and to 
report at once. 


THE UNIVERSAL TRADE ASSOCIATION 
AGAIN, 


The report of the Committee on the 
Universal Trade Association was submit- 
ted and referred back to have some slight 
verbal alterations made in it. 

A paper was then presented under the 
title 


A Cure for the Cut Rate Problem. 
By C. 8. KLINE, 


Denver, Col. 


The cure proposed was the establish- 
ment of local associations acting in con- 
cert with local representatives. 

Mr. Mayo proposed the adoption of the 
same general rules as to the conduct of 
the section, in so far as it relates to the 
treatment of papers, as he had already 
introduced in the Scientific Section. 

This was adopted. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE UNI- 
VERSAL TRADE ASSOCIATION, 


The committee reported as follows: 

Your committee appointed to take into 
consideration the discussion on the sub- 
ject of the plan of the Universal Trade 
Association beg leave to report that we 
believe that it was originally designed 
for a money-making scheme. which we 
condemn. However, we are disposed to 
believe that there may be some merit 
in the plan but would caution the retail 
druggists of the country to let the plan 
alone until it shall be in the hands of rep- 
resentative pharmacists, and until the 


manufacturers approve of and consent 
to put the plan in operation. 
Signed, 
HENRY GOETZ, ) 
C. E. Corcoran, - Committee. 
TuHos. P. Cook. 

This was adopted unanimously. 

Leo Eliel outlined a policy which he 
thought would provide something that 
would be practically valuable. He said 
that the retail druggists had no organ, 
that they were helplessly at the mercy of 
the jobbers and the manufacturers and 
that he challenged the pharmaceutical 
journals to deny that they were muzzled. 

Mr. Mayo said that he could not in jus- 
tice to himself or to pharmaceutical jour- 
nalism sit silent under such a challenge 
and accusation. So far as his own paper 
was concerned he could speak with au- 
thority. and he felt confident that there 
were three or four other reputable and 
fearless journals for whom he could 
speak, assuring Mr. Eliel that where 
credible evidence of bad faith on the 
part of jobbers or manufacturers was 
presented he would cheerfully make it. 
public regardless of any possible detri- 
mental effect which it might have on the 
advertising pages. 

Nominations being declared in order, 
Geo, J. Seabury of New York was nomi- 
nated as chairman, and Clay W. Holmes 
of New York nominated and in due 
course elected. E. L. Scholtz of Denver, 
W. M. Sempill of Chicago and George 
McDonald of Michigan were elected 
members of the Executive Committee of 
the section. 


COMMITTEE ON TAX-FREE ALCOHOL. 


The committee recommended the pas- 
sage of a resolution reaffirming the posi- 
tion of the association as taken last year. 

This action was embraced in the fol- 
lowing: 

The American Pharmaceutical Association at 
its forty-second annual meeting, now being held 
at Asheville, N. C., having carefully considered 
the recent action of Congress in enacting legis- 
lation exempting alcohol used “in the arts or in 
medicinal or like compounds” from internal 
revenue tax, as prescribed by Section 61 of * An 
act to reduce taxation,”’ etc., known as “ The 
Tariff bill” of the last Congress, and being con- 
vinced of the impossibility of regulating and 
controlling the use of alcohol in the broad sense 
in which such exemption might be construed, 
therefore earnestly and unitedly protest against 
any interpretation of such section except as 
follows, to wit: 

That the payment of rebate on the internal 
revenue tax on alcohol under Section 61 of said 
act be confined to alcohol used in the manu- 
facture of those products in which the alcohol 
used is so changed as to lose absolutely its 
chemical and physical properties, including the 
classes of chemical compounds known as the 
ethers, chloral and chloroform. 

[See proceedings for 1894, p. 120.] 

A resolution was passed reyuesting the 
association to place $20) at the disposal 
of the section. 

Thanks were extended to the retiring 
chairman for the excellence of his ad- 
dress, and to the retiring officers gener- 
ally. ' at 

The section adjourned sine die at 12.20 
p.m. 


SECTION ON LEGISLATION 
AND EDUCATION. 
Second Session, 


The session was convened by Chairman 
Gooa at 4.10 Monday afternoon, and the 
election of officers was entered upon, re- 
sulting in the choice of C.S. N. Hallber 
of Illinois for chairman and J. H. Bea. 
of Ohio for secretary of the section. Dr. 
Bartley of New York had been nominated 
for secretary, but had withdrawn. 
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_Secretary Hallberg presented a synop- 
sis of registration certificates compiled 
from answers to queries 4, 5 and 6 of the 
section. No returns whatever from New 
York were received. None were received 
from Maryland, while returns from 
Pennsylvania came in very late, and 
returns from some sections were incom- 
plete. 

While the statistics were incomplete 
they had considerable interest, and when 
the boards saw the uses made of them 
there would be less difficulty in getting 
complete statistics together. Of the 5,278 
applicants for registration during the 
fiscal year 1894-95 reported, a little above 
50 per cent. were successful, and nearly 
the same proportion holds good for the 
registration of assistants where that class 
exists. 

The paper was received and referred to 
the Executive Committee. 

The report of the special Committee on 
Graduation Requirements, which was 
composed of one representative from 
each college and three members at large, 
was submitted, but was tabled. 

Mr. Mayo proposed the adoption of the 
same general rules which had _ been 
adopted in the other two sections as to 
limitations of time for reading papers, 
their distribution, etc. This was carried. 

Mr. Sheppard proposed a resolution as 
to requirements for licensing candidates 
for registration by State boards. He with- 
drew this on learning that Mr. McGill of 
Tennnessee had also prepared a similar 
set of resolutions, and these latter resolu- 
tions were presented and adopted as fol- 
lows : 

Resolved, That the American Pharmaceutical 
Association recommends to the State Pharma- 
ceutical {Associations the requirement of the 
following qualifications precedent to the regis- 
tration and licensing of pharmacists: 

1 An academic education equivalent to that 
required for admission to the high schools of the 
larger cities. 

2. A professional education in the branches of 
study taught in the best pharmaceutical schools 
equivalent to that acquired by regular at- 
tendance upon at least 600 hours of instruction 
in such a schoo] during a period of not les8 than 
six months. 

3. A practical experience in pharmacy of at 
least three years, including the time spent in 
regular attendance upon a school of pharmacy 
of good standing having adequate laboratory 
courses. 

The report on legislation was given 
in abstract by the secretary. The report 
was very voluminous. 

This was followed by a paper on 


A National Pharmacy Food and Drug 
Law Not Possible Under the United 
States Constitution. 

By J. H. BEAL, 
Scio, Ohio. 


Mr. Beal’s paper was an admirable 
presentation of the subject from the point 
of view of its unconstitutionality. 

Mr. Mayo said that he wished to express 
his hearty appreciation of the excellent 
manner in which Mr. Beal had disposed 
of a matter which had been in his own 
mind for some time. The recommenda- 
tion of the enactment of a national phar- 
macy law, made some time since by an 
official of the association, had been in the 
nature of a surprise to him, and he felt 
sure that had that official lived south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line he would have 
better understood the Constitution of ihe 
United States than to have recommended 
its passage. As the registration of the 
qualifications for the practice of phar- 
macy was in nowise related to commerce 
between the States or with foreign coun. 
tries, or with the Indian nations, it was, 


as had been very clearly set forth by Mr. 
Beal, not within the province of Con- 


gress. 

Mr. Oldberg directed attention to the 
existence of national legislation on pure 
food and drugs and to the existence of a 
national board of health. 

Mr. Mayo pointed out in reply that the 
oleomargarine and all similar United 
States laws operated only in the com- 
merce between the States and with for- 
eign countries—prevented the exportation 
of impure or adulterated articles from 
one State to another, or their importa- 
tion in this country. 

Mr. Hallberg referred to the Congres- 
sional enactments as to pure drugs, but 


.Mr. Beal pointed out that this referred 


to importation, to regulate which was 
clearly within the province of Congress. 

Mr. Alpers said he had found that 
lawyers differed upon the question at 
issue, but Mr. Beal said that the opinions 
of the United States Supreme Bench, 
quoted in the paper, were so clear that 
he could not see how any doubt could 
exist. 

The session then adjourned. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. 


The minutes of the council were read, 
including the announcement of the ap- 
pointment of the Committee on Trans- 
portation, as;follows: H. M. Whelpley, 
A. E. Ebert, C. A. Mayo, Chas. M. Ford, 
W. J. M. Gordon, L. F. Chalin, 8S. A. D. 
Sheppard, Harry Sharp and W. M. Searby. 

The minutes were approved. 

The report of the Committee on Trans- 
portation was read, recommending the 
passage of a special vote to the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Transportation, composed of 
Geo. Leis, R. J. Brown and C. E. Cor- 
coran of Kansas, 

The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted and a vote of thanks passed. 

Mr. Ford made an announcement for 
the Committee on Transportation. 

The general session adjourned to 8.30 
p.m. 


Section on Education and Legislation. 
Third Session, 


This session was convened immediately 
after the adjournment of the general ses- 
sion, 

The order of business was changed by 
resolution so as to take up committee re- 
ports as the first order of business. 

The Committee on Chuirman Good’s 
Address recommended the adoption of 
the following recommendations included 
in that address : 

1. That a more thorough preliminary academic 
education be required for entrance into a phar- 
maceutical college 

2. That the model law proposed in the address 
be commended. That our methods should not 
be copied from Europe, though we should adopt 
the best features of theirown methods to our 
needs. 

3. That special attention be given to laboratory 
works. 

4. That the committee of the section be in- 
creased from three to five members. 

5. Re-registration with small fee. 

6. That a committee on poison law require- 

ments be appointed. 


The report was accepted and adopted. 


The Committee on the Address of the 
Chairman of the Section, delivered at 
Asheville, reported through Chairman 
Good in reference to the curriculum of 
colleges, The committee recommend that 
the courses outlined by Dr. Dohme and 
by the University of Michigan be referred 
to the Committee on Publication. 
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The report was adopted and referred 
to the Executive Committee. 
A paper was presented on 


A Proposed Curriculum for Candi- 
dates for Registration before the State 


Board. 
W. C. ALPERS, 


Bayonne, N. J. 


Mr. Ebert moved that copies of the 
paper be sent to the secretaries of all 
pharmacy boards with a request for them 
to consider the suggestions contained 
therein. The motion was carried. ; 

The next paper presented had for its 
subject the question 


What a College of Pharmacy Should 
Teach. 


By Jos. JACOBS, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The author viewed the question from the 
point of view of the employing pharma: 
cist and from that of the employee as 
well, The question of immediate im- 
portance to most young men entering the 
drug business as beginners is, ‘‘How can 
I make myself most valuable to my em- 
ployers?” None of the colleges really do 
all that can be done in this direction, said 
the author. He proposed that the methods 
of manipulation in perfume making 
be taught the student; that he be in- 
structed in methods of fitting t usses, of 
advertising, and of the hundreds of prac- 
tical aspects of his business, which he is 
now left to learn haphazard, as he may. 

Mr. Hallberg commended the paper as 
marking out a well defined and practical 
field in which pharmaceutical schooling 
has an opening 

Mr. Hurty objected to the idea conveyed 
by the paper that there was any antagon- 
ism between theory and practice. 

The nex' paper was one on 


Pharmaceutical Scholarships. 
By L. E. Sayre, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


The author’s paper was based largely 
upon the recommendation of President 
Patch last year as to the establishment 
of an A. Ph. A. Pharmaceutical Fellow- 
ship. While the idea was considered im- 
practicable merely on account of the 
financial status of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, the suggestion of the 
establishment of a scholarship by the as- 
sociation was referred to a committee to 
investigate the feasibility of establishing 
such a fellowship along the lines sug- 
gested by the paper. 

Papers were presented by title as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Registration Statistics” .and 
on ‘College Attendance,” by J. H Beal 
of Scio, Ohio ; ‘‘ Pharmaceutical Degrees, 
What Shall They Mean,” by Dr. E. H. 
Bartley of Brooklyn, N. Y.; ‘‘ Laws for 
the Prevention of Adulteration of Drugs,” 
by C, T. P. Fennel of Cincisnati, Ohio ; 
‘* Position of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association,” by Edward Kremers, 
Madison, Wis.; ‘‘ Registration Require- 
ments of American Pharmacy Law,” by J. 
H. Beal, Scio, Ohio ; ‘‘ The Metric System ; 
Its Introduction and History,” by the 
Hon. R. O. Sauerherring of Marysville, 
Wis. The last paper contained a me- 
morial to Congress favoring the intro- 
duction of a measure in Congress making 
the use of the metric system compulsory 
after a certain limit of time. This reso- 
lution was recommended by the section 
to the favorable consideration of the 
general session. 
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The chairman appointed the following 
committee on A. Ph. Ascholarship; Oscar 
Oldberg, L. E. Sayre and A. E. Ebert, to 
consider the feasibility of its establish- 
ment. 

_ The last session of the section then ad- 
journed. 


FINAL GENERAL SESSION. 


The last general session of the forty- 
third meeting of the association was con- 
vened at 8.30 p.m. Tuesday, with President 
Wm. Simpson in thechair. The minutes 
of the preceding session were read and 
approved. 

A report was presented from the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the By-Laws. A 
number of the changes were of a minor 
character affecting the phraseology of the 
by laws only. The composition of the 
council was changed by making it consist 
of twenty-one members, nine of whom 
shall beelected from among members who 
have been members of the association for 
at least three years. The secretary of 
the council and the chairmen of the 
several sections were made ew-officio 
members of the committee. The council 
was empowered to arrange for social 
sessions at its discretion subsequent to 
the general business session. 

The report of the Committee on the 
Status of the Military Pharmacist was 
received and approved. It was a volu- 
minous paper, filling over 80 pages of 
typewritten manuscript. In it was em- 
braced the draft of a bill creating a rank 
of ‘‘ pharmacist,” with the relative rank 
of sergeant-major and pay at $75 per 
month. This is in addition to the hos- 
pital stewards. All hospital stewards in 
the service at the time of the passage of 
the act are thereby created pharmacists. 
For subsequent appointment to the office 
of pharmacist it is required that one shall 
be a graduate in pharmacy and shall also 
pass an examination. 

The thanks of the association were 
tendered the chairman ot the committee, 
and the committee continued. 

The Committee on President’s Address, 
consisting of W. C. Alpers and H. M. Al- 
exander, reported recommending the 
adoption of the following resolution : 

Be it resolved by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association that in the opinion of this body the 
best interests of pharmacy as a profession de- 
mand that a definite minimum standard of pre- 
liminary general education of all persons enter- 
ing drug stores to learn the art of pharmacy 
ought to be enforced by the boards or com- 
missioners of pharmacy of the respective States, 
and that the preliminary education possessed 
by all such persons ought to be at least equiv- 
alent to that required for admission to the 
public high schools. 

Resolved, That all persons applying for regis- 
tration as pharmacists should be required to 
give satisfactory evidence of sufficient general 
education, by examination or otherwise, and 
should not be registered or licensed as pharma- 
cists or assistant pharmacists if deficient in that 
respect; and 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted by the permanent secretary of this 
association to each pharmaceutical examining 
board or commission or Board of Pharmacy in 
the United States. 


The resolutions were adopted as read. 

An appropriation of $200 for the ex- 
penses of the Commercial Section and of 
#20 for those of the Scientific Section was 
recommended to the favorable considera- 
tion of the Finance Committee. 

The resojution proposed in the paper of 
the Hon. R. O. Sauerherring, petitioning 
Congress to enact a law providing for the 
use of the metric system in the cu-toms 
service after July 1, 1896, and making its 
use compulsory in all business transac 
tions after the year 1900, was adopted. 

Mr. Remington ‘offered a resolution 
that if any regulations be provided by the 


Treasury Department as to tax-free alco- 
hol, they be such as would apply to the 
small manufacturer as well as to the 
large one. The resolution was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Dohme, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Scientific Interests, reported a 
lack of general interest in the observation 
sheets on the part of the pharmacists. 
The statistics gathered, however, were 
valuable so faras they went. The pharma- 
ceutical jonrnals had taken considerable 
and commendable interest in the observa- 
tion sheets and aided the chairman to the 
extent of their ability. 

The Committee on Trade Interests of 
the Section on Commercia! Interests was 
announced as being composed of Messrs. 
Wooten, Eliel and Dimmitt. 

Communications of a routine nature 
were received from the American Medi- 
cal Association and several other bodies 
and the secretary was instructed to take 
the necessary action in each case. 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS. 


President-elect Good was conducted to 
the chair by ex-presidents Remington 
and Ebert and formally installed. In 
acknowledging the honor he directed at- 
tention to the presence of the following 
ex-presidents at the meeting: Messrs. 
Gordon, Ebert, Diehl, Alexander and 
Remington, to which is now added the 
name of Mr. Simpson. 

Mrs. M. O. Minor of Kansas was in- 
ducted into office as third vice president 
and made a brief but graceful acknowl- 
edgement of the courtesy extended her by 
election to office in the association. The 
formal installation of the remaining of- 
ficers was dispensed with. 

The president announced as delegates 
to the N. W. D. A. Messrs. Ford, Scholtz 
and Gordon, and also announced the fol- 
lowing committees : 

On prizes, E. L. Patch, Chas. Rice and 
Geo. B. Kauffman. 

On revision of the Pharmacopceia, Leo 
Eliel, A. B Stevens and E. H. Bartley. 

On National Formulary, L. C. Diehl, 
C.S. N. Hallberg, G. H. Chas. Klie, C. 
T. P. Fennel and A. Conrath. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to 
Chas. M. Ford for his self-denying labor 
on the local committee. 

A committee was appointed to draft 
and publish suitable resolutions of thanks 
to the local secretary and the citizens of 
Denver for the many kindnesses extended 
the visiting members. 

The association then adjourned finally 
at 12.30 a.m. Wednesday, August 21st, to 
meet in Montreal on August 12, 1896. 





Notes of the Meeting. 


J. E. Morrison of Montreal came, saw 
and conquered, and is now in a very 
happy frame of mind, ready to enjoy the 
wondrous beauties of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. He and his colleague, E. Muir, 
have done well, and we trust they will 
have as good an attendance, if not better, 
at the forty-fourth meeting in Montreal. 


Mrs. Miner of Hiawatha, Kan., is splen- 
did company and she had a very en- 
joyable time, taking a great interest in 
all things pharmaceutical. 


Miss C. C. Bedford’s lesson in cookery 
was well attended and highly appreciated 
by all ladies. 

Jos. Jacobs and wife of Atlanta were 


in attendance, took in the Loop trip and 
enjoyed it hugely. 


Many were the expressions of pleasure 
at the forethought of the AMERICAN 


DRUGGIST in printing news of the Loop 
and Clear Creek Cafion, thus preparing 
them in a manner for the grandeur that 
opened out before them on Friday’s 
journey. 

C. H. Wells of Pueblo was the first man 
to register and consequently received 
badge and coupon book No. 1. 


E. J. McElwee, Mt. Pleasant, Pa.: 
‘*Some difference between the Colorado 
mountains and those of our State. Fine 
meeting and all well pleased.”’ 


W. H. Frost, St. Paul, Minn.: ‘‘ I am 
sorry that we did not get the next meet- 
ing, but am doing all I can for the asso- 
ciation and am having a most delightful 
time. The gentleman of the local com- 
mittee in charge of the section I was on, 
the second, is an ideal host and a hustler 
from Hustlerville.”’ 


C. M. Brown of Longmont was on hand, 
and he and Mrs. Brown spent the week 
very enjoyably, meeting old-time friends 
and going over personal reminiscences. 








TRADE NOTE. 
Unguentine. a Topical Application. 


Unguentine is a topical application 
recommended by the makers as an effect- 
ual remedy in all acute and chronic ex- 
ternal inflammatory diseases and internal 
affections where a poult:ce is indicated. 
They say it has been used as a substitute 
for flaxseed with the most gratifying re- 
sults as it is not necessary to heat Un- 
guentine or change the poultices as fre- 
quently as with flaxseed, and thus the 
danger of ‘‘taking cold” in febrile dis- 
eases is averted. Unguentine is a deodor- 
ant. It possesses the resolvent properties 
of iodine, but does not cause desquama- 
tion of the cuticle. It can be applied to 
mucous surfaces. In acute painful affec- 
tions such as burns, scalds, boils, car- 
buncles, etc., it also acts as an anodyne 
and is cooling and soothing in its charac- 
ter. The mcst remarkable property, how- 
ever, of Unguentine is its restorative 
power, and if the directions are carefully 
followed it will be found that the injury 
will heal without leaving a scar. 

As Unguentine is indicated wherever 
there is inflammation, it is of service in 
all the specialties of medicine. 

The letter which follows is one of many 
received daily by the Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, and will give some idea of the 
efficacy and value of Unguentine in burns 
and also the esteem in which this prepara- 
‘tion is held by the profession: 


OFFICE OF 
H. ENTON, MD., 
303 Clinton street. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., January 23, 1894. 

NORWICH + HARMACAL COMPANY, Norwich, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN: I really owe you an apology for 
not sooner communicating to you the result 
achieved by me with Unguentine. I was obliged 
to use the entire box in the case of a lady who 
badly burned one hand and arm, the injury ex- 
tending above the elbow. I saw the case three 
days after the wounds had been ignorantly 
dressed, and the entire superficial area of hand 
and arm was one foul smelling aggregation of 
discrete and concrete ulcers, foetid in the ex- 
treme and beginning toslough. After careful 
washing with warm water, Unguentine was ap- 
plied on sections of old Jinen, each section about 
6 inches long and 2 inches wide, strips of this 
conformation enabling me to secure contact at 
all points for the Unguentine. Then a broad 
roller bandage was used to envelop the smeared 
sections. This operation was repeated every 
third day, and in 12 days the arm was well, with- 
out a slough, without scar tissue, without con- 
traction, and presenting a new pink skin that I 
regarded a sa surgical triumph. The fcetor dis- 
appeared after the second application and the 
pain also, 

This is my experience with Unguentine, and 
you are welcome to use it as you please. 

H. Enton, M.D. 
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Papers Presented at the Meeting 


OF THE 
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At Denver, Colo., August 14 to 21. 





SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 


RECENT WORK ON THE 
TITRATION OF ALKALOIDS.* 


The committee, consisting of L. F. 
Kebler, Chas. Caspari, Jr. and A. R. L. 
Dohme, invited the co-operation of sev- 
eral members of the Association and sent 
out sheets containing the following speci- 
fications as to the indicators to be em- 
ployed. The object of the work was to 
decide on the indicator best suited and 
most practical for titrating the various 
alkaloids with volumetric acid solutions. 
The specifications read : 


Indicators to be Employed, 


Braz | Wood.— Prepare the solution accord- 
ing to the directions of the U.S. P. of 1890. 
Employ ten drops for each titration. 

Cochineal.—Prepare according to the direc- 
tions of Sutton’s Volumetric Analysis, latest 
edition. Use five drops for each titration. 

Heematoxylin.—The coloring principle of 
hematoxylin in crystalline form. Dissolve 1 

m. in 100 ccm. of alcohol. Use three drops 
or each titration. 

Litmus — Prepare according to Sutton. Em- 
ploy ten drops for each titration 

Methyl Orange.—Dissolve 1 gm. in 1 liter of 
water Use five drops for each titration 

Phenolphthalein.~ Dissolve 1 gm. in 1 liter 
of 50 per cent alcohol. Use five drops for 
each titration. 


Preparation of Solutions, 


Prepare normal] solutions of sulphuric acid 
and potassium hydroxide. Employ well boiled 
water for all work. Use phenolphthalein as 
indicator. 

From the above solutions respectfully pre- 
pare a decinormal acid solution and a centi- 
norma] alkaline solution. Titrate 10 ccm. of 
the decinormal acid solution with the centi- 
normal alkaline solution, employing the sev- 
eral indicators, and report the number of 
ecm. of alkaline solution required with the 
various indicators. 


Directions for Operating on Samples, 
QUININE. 


It is very desirable that some work be done 
on some quinine on hand before taking up the 
sample. 

Into a 100 ccm. graduate place 2 gm. qui- 
nine, dissolve in aleohol and make up to 100 
cem. with alcoho], Each 10 ccm. contains 0.2 
gm. of quinine. 

To 10 ccm. of the quinine solution, in a 250 
ccm. beaker, add decinormal acid solution to 
slight excess, rotate well, allow to stand a few 
moments, wash the sides of the beaker down 
well with distilled water. Titrate the excess 
of acid back with the centinormal alkaline 
solution It is well to make two or more titra- 
tions in every case, with the same solution and 
indicator, by adding to the solution just fin- 
ished 1 ccm. of decinormal] acid solution and 
retitrating with the alkaline solution, taking 


*Report of the Committee on Indicators of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
Lyman F. Kebler, Chairman. 


finally the average reading. Report the per- 
centage of pure quinine represented by each 
indicator. Use 0.0377 as decinormal factor. 


MORPHINE CRUDE. 


Place 2 gm. of the morphine into a 200 
cem. beaker, add 75 cem. of decinormal acid 
solution, warm the contents of the beaker on 
a water bath, agitating occasionally until the 
morphine is dissolved. The beaker is then re- 
moved, cooled and its contents transferred to 
a 100 cem. graduate ; rinse the beaker care- 
fully with several successive portions of water, 
transferring the several portions to the gradu- 
ate ; finally make up to 100 ccm 

Each 10 cem. contains 0.2 gm. of crude 
morphine and 7.5 ccm. of decinormal acid so- 


lution. Titrate back the excess of acid with 
centinormal potassium hydroxide Several 
titrations are recommended as above. Report 


the percentage of pure morphine represented 
by each indicator, using 0.0303 as decinormal 
factor. 


FLUID EXTRACT IPECAC AND NUX VOMICA. 


Ten gm. of the fluid extract are diluted 
with 10 gm. of distilled water in a 250 ccm. 
flask, 25 gm. of chloroform and 75 gm_ of 
ether added, the vessel securely stoppered and 
well agitated. Add5idgm of 10 per cent. am- 
monia water and agitate the mixture fre- 
quently during half an hour. 

a, When the mixture has completely sepa- 
rated, pour off 50 gm. of the chloroform-ether 
mixture into a flask or beaker, evaporate tbe 
solvent on the water bath, add 1U ccm. of 
ether and evaporate again. Dissolve the 
varnish like residue in 15 ccm. of alcohol 
with heat, add water to slight permanent tur- 
bidity, add indicator and slight excess of acid 
solution and retitrate with the centinormal 
alkaline solution. 

b. When the mixture has separated entirely, 
pour off 50 gm. into a separatory funnel, treat 
at once with 20 ccm. of acidulated water; 
after thorough agitation and complete separa- 
tion remove the 20 ccm. of water into a 
second separatory funnel. Repeat the above 
operation twice more successively with 15 ccm. 
of acidulated water The acidulated water in 
the second separatory funnel is rendered alka- 
line with ammonia water. the alkaloid re- 
moved successively with 20 ccm., 15 ccm. and 
15 ccm. of a mixture of three parts (by vol- 
ume) of chlorof.rm, and one part of ether. 
Collect the chloroform-ether mixture in a 
tared flask and distill off the solvent. The 
varnish like residue is twice treated with 
8cem. of ether, evaporated on a water bath, 
finally dried on a water bath and weighed. 
The varnish like residue is now dissolved in 
15 cem. of alcohol with the aid of heat, then 
proceed asina above Report the percentage 
of emetine, both gravimetrically and volumet- 
rically, as represented by the various indi- 
eators, using 0.0254 as the decinormal factor. 

Report the percentage of the alkaloids in 
pnux vomica, boch gravimetrically and vol- 
umetrically, using 0.0364 as decinormal factor. 


POWDERED NUX VOMICA, IPECAC AND 
BELLADONNA LEAF, 


Place 10 gm. of the dry drug into a 250 ccm. 
flask, add 25 gm. chloroform, 75 gm. ether, 
stopper flask securely, agitate well for several 
minutes, add 10 gm of 10 per cent. ammonia 
water. Tbe suspended powder separates al- 
most mmmediately and the alkaloids are dis- 


I4I 


solved. Agitate frequently and well during 
one hour. On adding 5 gm. more of ammonia 
water and shaking well, the powder agluti- 
natesintoalump The liquid becomes clear 
after standing a few minutes and can be 
poured off almost completely. Treat 50 gm. 
of the chloroform ether mixture from the 
ipecac and pux vomica, according to processes 
a and 0b Belladonna, ac:ording to proc- 
ess b. Report the percentage of alkaloid 
in each, as obtained by the several indicators, 
using .0289 as the decimal factor of bella- 
donna leaves. 


Replies. 


Replies to the above were received from 
Prof, Albert B. Prescott and two of his 
assistants. C. DeJonge and W. Scotten; 
Prof. J. U. Lloyd, Dr. A. R. Dohme and 
Mr. Lawall, Mr. Kebler’s associate. This, 
together with Mr. Kebler’s own work, 
constitutes the work of the committee, as 
Professor Caspari, the third member of 
the committee, was prevented by pressure 
of other matters from joining in the 
work. The field of operation was quite 
extensive, embracing about 75 assays for 
each man ; but it embraced all classes of 
alkaloidal titration—pure alkaloids, pow- 
dered drugs and fluid extracts. The ex- 
perience and conclusions of the several 
chemists are given below : 

PROFESSOR PRESCOTT.—Observed all the 
instructions of the cbairman. Litmus 
did not give satisfactory results when 
only 10 drops were used, and hence 20 
were used. The fluorescence of quinine 
when titrated with sulphuric acid or 
other oxy-acids was a serious objection 
in titrating this alkaloid, and hydro- 
chloric acid is unquestionably to be pre- 
ferred. Litmus cannot be used in titra- 
ting samples of ipecac because of their 
yellow color. Hzmatoxylin was found 
to be the most satisfactory in general as 
an indicator for alkaloids. 

ProFEssorR LLoyp.—Worked only on 
the quinine and morphine titrations, 
Followed instructions of the chairman in 
making solutions of the indicators, etc. 
The acid was standardized by means of 
sodium carbonate, using methyl orange 
as an indicator. Two different centi- 
normal potassium hydroxide solutions 
were made from two lots of caustic pot- 
ash that contained different amounts of 
potassium carbonate. Of the indicators 
hematoxylin seems to be the most suit- 
able for titrating acids against alkalies 
for standardization. For quinine, Brazil 
wood seems to be the best indicator. In 
using the decinormal factor 0.0877 the 
results were too high, demonstrating that 
the quinine had lost some of its water 
of crystallization. With morphine, Brazil 
wood, cochineal, methyl orange and 
hematoxylin are satisfactory. 


Dr. Doume —The sulphuric acid was 
standardized by Weinig’s method, which 
combines simplicity with accuracy, and 
phenolphthalein was used as the indicator. 
The directions of the chairman were all 
carried out carefully. Tuitration is a 
matter of personality, the personal equa- 
tion playing a large réle,and no two in- 
vestigators, no matter how careful, are 
likely to get exactly concordant re- 
sults. No authorities agree as to the 
exact limit of the color change, each 
using his own judgment. The method 
least liable to cause errors of judgment is 
to titrate to the point where the beginning 
of a different color from the starting color 
is developed. To wait for a permanent 
change is illusory. From the standpoint 
of sharp change of color, or what may be 
called sharp indication, hematoxylin 
stands first and Brazil wood second. 
From the standpoiot of indicating the 
most alkaloid, methyl orange stands first 
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and litmus second, but neither of these 
indicators are reliable or sharp in indica- 
tion. Brazil wood and bematoxylin are 
the most accurate indicators, Brazil 
wood being preferable for the amount in- 
dicated and hematoxylin for the sharp- 
ness of its indication. 

The following color changes are recom- 
mended : Brazil wood, yellow to onion- 
red; cochineal, yellow to bluish-red ; 
hematoxylin, yellow to brown-orange ; 
litmus, red to wine-red, not blue ; methyl 
orange, red to light orange. 


Mr. KEsBLER.—For standardizing the 
sulphuric acid solution titration with a 
normal sodium carbonate solution was 
used, employing the several indicators ; 
and as confirmatory Weinig’s and the 
barium sulphate method were used with 
the following results : 


Hematoxslin yielded in 10 ccm. of the sul- 
phuric acid action 0.4192 gm. SO;. > 

Phenolphthalein yielded in 10 ccm. of the 
sulphuric acid action 0.4216 gm. SOx. 

Methyl orange yielded in 10 ccm. of the sul- 
phuric acid action 0.4211 gm. SO. 

Brazil wood yielded in 10 ccm. of the sul- 
phuric acid action 0.4211 gm. SO. 

Litmus yielded in 10 ccm. of the sulphuric 
acid action 0.4211 gm. 5O;. 

Weinig’s method yielded in 10 ccm. of the 
sulphuric acid action 0.4247 gm. SOs. 

Barium sulphate yielded in 10 ccm. of the 
sulphuric acid action 0.4200 gm. SOs. 


Hence Weinig’s method gave the best 
results and phenolphtalein next best. 
When a doubt existed as to the end re- 
action, a solution was prepared possessing 
the desired tint and the end reaction care- 
fully compared with the standard tint. 

hat is the standard and reaction tint 
for an indicator? In the work with Brazil 
wood the titration was from yellow to 
onion red ; with cochineal, from yellow to 
bluish-red ; with hematoxylin, from yel- 
low to brown-orange ; with litmus, from 
red to onion-red; with methyl orange, 
from red to straw-yellow. In order to 
arrive at a definite standard it is neces- 
sary to treat a molecular quantity of pure 
crystallized alkaloid with the calculated 
molecular quantity of the acid in ques 
tion to form a neutral salt, and then add 
one d3op more of centinormal acid solu- 
tion for an acid color reaction and a drop 
of a centinormal alkaline solution for an 
alkaline color reaction. The most satis- 
factory indicators are Brazil wood, he- 
matoxylin and cochineal. For certain 
work hematoxylin stands first, but 
cochineal appears to be the best all around 
indicator. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


1. That this work be regarded as a be- 
ginning only and that it be continued. 

2. That hematoxylin, Brazil wood and 
cochineal are most worthy of future con- 
sideration in the titration of alkaloids. 

8. That the work so far indicates that 
hematoxylin is the most reliable indi- 
cator, but that this conclusion is not to 
be regarded as final. 





THE STANDARDIZATION OF 
ORGANIC DRUGS AND 
GALENICALS. 

By ALBERT N. DoERSCHUK, PH.G., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The great efforts made in the last dec- 
ade for the standardization of organic 
drugs and galenicals are direct results 
of researches in the field of organic 
chemistry. The process of determining 


the nature and quantity of the active 
principles of organic drugs has demon- 


strated that the development of the prop- 
erties of medicinal plants varies with the 
conditions of the soil,climate and moisture 
in which they are grown. Thus 2 per 
cent. is the average morphine strength 
of East Indian opium, while the finer 
grades from France often contain as 
much as 21 per,cent. The belladonna root 
of the market varies in atropine strength 
from 0.2 to 0.6 per cent., and the average 
percentage of strychnine in nux vomica 
is from 0.4 to 1.5. The alkaloid strength 
of hyoscyamus, digitalis, aconite and 
many others is as amazingly uncertain, 
and while alkaloids may not represent 
the total active properties of their con- 
taining drugs, yet the proportion in 
which they are present is a good indi- 
cator of active strength. 

In view of these facts, it is not surpris- 
ing that the pharmaceutical profession is 
devoting its best energies to determining 
accurate standards for these drugs. It 
was hoped that in the last revision of 
the Pharmacopceia great headway would 
have been made in this work, and there 
is every reason to believe that the com- 
mittee on revision was anxious to estab- 
lish definite standards for the organic 
drugs and galenicals, but, as Professor 
Remington remarked, ‘‘ The introduction 
of assay processes which are in the least 
open to question destroys the usefulness 
of the standard. The only possible con- 
clusion of the committee on revision is 
that reliable methods of assay, resulting 
in uniform results when carried out by 
different operators and permitting a 
strict identification of products, are 
available at present for only afew drugs— 
opium, cinchona and nux vomica have 
been selected.*’ 

This, then, two years ago, was the sum 
of the work worthy of recognition. Since 
then, however, great advancement has 
been made, resulting in preciseness and 
accuracy in many of the processes for 
assaying drugs. To be personal here 
would be unjust, but many untiring 
workers, actuated by pure love of ad- 
vancement, have devoted incalculable 
time and labor to determining definite 
standards for the important organic 
drugs and galenicals, and as a resalt 
there is gradually developing a system of 
definite processes for determining the 
active principles of drugs, which, if not 
handicapped in the mean time, will un- 
doubtedly be worthy of recognition in the 
revision of 1900. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF ACTIVE 
PRINCIPLES. 


The argument for the standardization 
of organic drugs and galenicals is 
founded on facts so patent and well- 
known that here they must appear as 
repetitions. It is known, however, that 
certain conditions of the body respond 
to certain quantities of indicated me- 
dicinal agents. Experiment has accu- 
rately fixed the dose necessary to each 
condition, and the science of medicine is 
founded on this physiological action of 
drugs. Now it is evident that if the 
active properties of these drugs are not 
constant quantities, their physiological 
effects in equal doses will vary propor- 
tionately and be miserably uncertain. 
Physicians expect—with perfect right— 
that equal doses of the same drug produce 
like effects in similar conditions and or- 
ganic chemistry has demonstrated that 
with the drugs of to-day this is not true. 
Here, then, is the vital idea of the argu- 
ment for the standardization of drugs, 
and there is every reason to believe that 


. 


the dream of definite dosage and accurate 
measurement of the active principles of 
drugs, cherished for so many years by 
both the medical and the pharmaceutical 
profession, is about to be realized. One 
of the first laws of nature is that estab- 
lished means must be put to a useful end, 
and this work has progressed to a point 
where it cannot be abandoned. Science 
is perfectly capable of standardizing 
these drugs, and there is no logical rea- 
son why this should not be done, except- 
ing the fact that certain details of this 
work have not as yet been definitely de- 
termined and modern science demands 
precision and accuracy in every step it 
takes. 
GOVERMENT EXAMPLE. 


Certain manufacturers have adopted 
private standards for the drugs they put 
on the market, and the great preference 
shown for their products fully demon- 
strate the favor with which national 
standardization would be met. Others 
again have preparations in the market 
which are utterly devoid of activity, and 
this has often tended to bring valuable 
drugs into disrepute. The Pharmacopoeia 
is very particular about fraction of per 
cent. of impurity in chemical salts, while 
some of the organic drugs and galenicals 
may vary 50 per cent. in active strength 
and still meet every requirement of the 
present authority. The arguments against 
standardization are without form and 
childish and come from quarters that 
have always chided the onward march of 
progress. All the drugs used in the 
service of the National Government are 
assayed, and experience teaches that the 
tests can be relied upon. The necessary 
apparatus is neither extensive nor expen- 
sive, the knowledge required is easily 
gained and not difficult and the manipu- 
lations do not require especial skill. 


SUGGESTED REQUIREMENTS. 


The official process of standardization 
should make an accurate estimate of the 
active medicinal ingredients of the or- 
ganic drugs and galenicals, and should 
include nothing that cannot be brought 
within the comprehension of any one 
familiar with the simplest chemical 
manipulations. This is the only true 
criterion whereby to judge the quality of 
a drug, which, even in carefully selected 
drugs, is subject to a surprising varia- 
tion. Specific gravity is not a constant 
indicator of active strength for liquids, 
as claimed by some; neither is an empiric 
test for solid residue. With some drugs 
even an accurate estimate of alkaloids 
does not represent the total active 
strength, and a definite standard for a 
drug should not be established until it 
can be assayed for all its active princi- 
ples. With galenicals the finished prod- 
uct should be assayed; drugs of a definite 
standard may deteriorate and imperfect 
exhaustion may result from careless 
manipulation. Assayed drugs should be 
used, however or else the druggist is the 
loser. The method of assay should in- 
spire perfect confidence in its integrity 
and should be practical for druggists and 
pharmacists and not only for expert 
chemists. It should be uniform for the 
various drugs, should not consume too 
much time or material and should result 
in ‘unmistakable conclusions that can be 
arrived at independently of subjunctive 
judgment as much as possible. The 
standard of purity should be as high but 
no higher than is necessary for the re- 
quirements of the physicians. 

The progress of this work depends upon 
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work done along these lines by individual 
chemists. When it is considered a last- 
ing honor in having determined an invar- 
iable standard for even a single drug, it 
is not surprising that so many well-known 
chemists are devoting themselves to this 
work. This honor is one not to be de- 
spised by even the greatest of men, and 
when the scheme of standardization is 
once become an established fact, as un- 
doubtedly it soon will be, the name of 
each standardized drug will be insepara- 
bly coupled with that of the man who 
established its standard. 





CHINQUAPIN. 
By HENRY KRAEMER. 


More than a year ago Berthelot claimed 
that with the progress of science the time 
was coming when synthetic foods, from 
the laboratory of the chemist, would 
supply the world with life, instead of the 
agricultural products which have been 
used from time immemorial. Beginning 
with the well-known syntheses of acety- 
lene and urea, he would build up, after 
the manner of the chemist, the constitu- 
ents that seem to be the active principles 
of the plant and animal foods. He be- 
lieves, for instance, that by reason of the 
synthesis of the alkaloids of tea, coffee 
and cocoa, from urea, that these plants 
will soon follow, like madder, into eco- 
nomic eclipse. Dr. Wiley, in his retiring 
address as President of the American 
Chemical Society (December, 1894), calls 
attention to the fact that ‘‘no attempt is 
made to compute the cost of caffeine 
necessary for a single cup of Java, and 
that the fact that caffeine is only one of 
its constituents is naively ignored. ”’ 

However beautiful the work and con- 
venient the results may seem to be to 
Berthelot and others, it will be necessary 
for the whole animal creation to undergo 
marked changes in its digestive organs 
before they can be adapted to the use of 
synthetic or concentrated foods or the sd- 
called active constituents of foods. It is 
extremely doubtful if starch and glutine 
can take the place of wheat; or that any 
of the constituents of our garden vege- 
tables could ever be produced in sufficient 
quantity to replace them; or that our 
fruits could, with due regard to the 
healthfulness of the race, ever be replaced 
by synthetic products: or if myocene, 
sarcine, karnin, kreatin, etc., could ever 
replace meat. The human stomach must 
be nearly filled at least once a day for the 
individual to be healthy. It is only in 
the case of invalids that synthetic or con- 
centrated foods will have any avail. Man 
must have not only carbohydrates, like 
starch and sugar; hydrocarbons, like fat 
and oil; nitrogenous principles, like pro- 
teids, fibrin, casein, gelatin; salts, like 
Ca;(PO.)2, NaCl, KCl, etc., but he re- 
quires crude fiber, cellulose, etc., being 
the so-called inert constituents of ‘plants 
to assist digestion, even if they do not 
impart strength and life. One might as 
well talk of breathing oxygen alone, be- 
cause the oxygen alone is required by the 
blood in changing the hemoglobin of 
venous blood to oxyhemoglobin of the 
arterial food. 

Ever since Joule demonstrated the 
mechanical equivalent of heat, physiolo- 
gists have been at work to ascertain the 
number of foot-pounds of work which the 
different foods will yield, so that to the 
different kinds of food are assigned 
physiological functions: to carbohydrates 
and hydrocarbons is ascribed the power 


of begetting force, and from nitrogenous 
substances are obtained the source of sup- 
ply in replacing the waste of nitrogenous 
tissues, while any excess assists the starch 
and oil in their province of keeping up 
animal heat. ‘* After the supply of suffi- 
cient albuminoid matters in the food to 
provide for the necessary renewal of the 
tissues, the best materials for the produc- 
tion of internal and external work are 
non-nitrogenous matters, such as oil, fat, 
sugar, starch, gum, etc. When the work 
is increased not so much extra meat as 
vegetable food, or its dietetic equivalent, 
fat is demanded.’’ In view of these 
statements and facts it seems to the 
author that any plant that is fairly rich 
in starch, oil and nitrogen is worthy of at 
least a record. ‘The author refers to the 
fruit of the chinquapin (Castanea pumila 
Mill.), to which he has devoted some 
attention. 

Castanea pumila Mill,* has _ been 
variously called by systematic botanists: 
Fagus pumila, Linneus; Fagus Castanea 
pumila, Marshall; Fagus pumila var. 
preecox, % alter; Castanea nana, Mulh- 
henberg; Castena alnifolia, Nuttall; Cas- 
tanea vesca, Lesquoieaux. It varies from 
a small spreading shrub to a small sized 
tree (15 m. high, with a trunk 0.30 m. in 
diameter). It has a dark greenish colored 
bark, marked transversely with whitish 
lenticles and elliptical patches of a lichen. 
The wood is light colored and marked by 
broad annular rings. The summer wood 
contains several rows of large ducts. The 
young green branches are covered with 
minute one celled trichomes. The bark 
is rather tough, bast fibers numerous and 
long, taste astringent and is sometimes 
employed as a tonic. The leaves are 
elliptical, oblong or lanceolate, acute with 
rounded base, mucronate-serrate, upper 
surface smooth, lower surface marked by 
clusters of long one-celled trichomes. 
This tomentose character of the under 
surface of the leaves distinguishes the 
chinquapin from the young chestnut. 
The‘ leaves are 9 to 15cm. long by 3 to 
6.5 cm. at the widest portion, 

The flowers are aments or catkins and 
are of two kinds. The lower are stami- 
nate, being 14 cm. long, calyx 5 to 6 
parted, stamens 5 to 20, filaments slender, 
anthers two-celled. The fertile flowers 
are above, fewer, and are interrupted. 
The catkins are 6 to 7 cm. long, usually 
one, sometimes two clustered ‘together 
with an ovoid scaly involucre, covered 
with trichomes, which in the fruit be- 
comes coriaceous and beset with prickles, 
and is four-lobed. Nut is solitary in the 
burr, ovoid, 11 to 16 mm. long by 7 to 
12 mm. wide. The bees derive honey 
from the flowers during early summer 
(June). 

The Chinquapin grows+ from Lan. 
caster County, Pa., and the Valley of the 
Lower Wabash River, Indiana, south and 
southwest to Northern Florida and the 
Valley of the Neches River, Texas. It 
has been found in Southern New Jersey 
and the adjoining corner of Pennsylvania 
along the Delaware River. In the Atlan- 
tic States it is reduced to a shrub and 
attains its maximum development further 
South. It grows on rich hillsides, borders 
of swamps, and is especially seen on the 
borders of roads, clearings, etc. It is 
suggested as suitable for an economical 
hedge. It is most common and reaches 
its greatest development in Southern 
Arkansas. 


* Tenth Census of U. Vol. ix, 1880, entitled 
Forest Trees of North yen ica. 

5 Agricultural oe nt Reports: 
1860, 421; 1868, 281; 1875, 


1854, 410; 
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The wood of the chinquapin is light, 
hard, strong, cross grained, durable in 
contact with the ground, and liable to 
check in drying. It equals that of the 
chestnut. In sp. gr. it is 0.5887; ash, 0,12 
per cent., and weighs 36.69 pounds per 
cubic yard. It has the following strength 
and fuel value: 


Approximate relative fuel value...........2 58.80 
Coefticient of elasticity in kg. per mm. ..1,141 
Ultimate transverse strength in kg.. ... 423 
Ultimate resistance to Souaibadieat: cr ushing_ 
MRR e ses Fo gig acigigina sive tiseie sg aeheaatie cee es i, 
Resistance to indentation to 127 mm. in 
io S87 


The nuts, or *‘ chinquapins,’’ as they 
are called, are much sought, and as soon 
as ripe are eagerly eaten by those who 
first see them. 88.116 gm. of whole nuts 
gave 28.785 per cent. of hulls and 71.215 
per cent, of ‘‘meat’’ or kernel The 
kernels were cut up and dried in an air 
bath at 110 degrees, and were found to 
contain 18.17 per cent. of moisture. 

For the determination of oil, 15 gm. of 
the powdered kernels were extracted in 
a Soxhlet extraction apparatus with 
anhydrous ether for eight hours. The 
contents were poured into a large plati- 
num dish, the ether evaporated and the 
contents weighed. 


Weight of platinum dish and oil............ 0,880 
Weight of platinum dishalone.............. 49,605 
1,275 


The percentage of oil then on dried 
material was 8.50 per cent., or on the 
fresh chinquapin kernel 6.955 per cent. 
The starch was determined as follows: 
2.000 gm. of the finely powdered kernels 
deprived of oil were put into a pressure 
bottle with 100 ccm. of water, and heated 
for eight hours at 130-140 degrees C. It 
was then allowed to cool to 60 degrees C., 
and 10 ccm. of HCl (sp. gr. 1.20) added 
and sufficient water to make the bulk 100 
ccm. The bottle was then heated at 60 
to 70 degrees C. for two hours. The con- 
tents were then filtered, neutralized and 
made up to 500 ccm. A portion was 
titrated with Fehling’s solution (5 ccm. 
= 0.50 glucose). 26.50 cem. of chin- 
quapin solution completely precipitated 
5 cem. of Fehling’s solution, which cal- 
culated showed 47.17 per cent. of glucose. 
This was equivalent to 44.45 per cent. of 
starch in the dried kernels, or 36.37 per 
cent. on the fresh kernels. 

A nitrogen determination was made by 
means of the combustion of 1.000 gm. of 
powdered chinquapin, and gave 25.2 ccm. 
of nitrogen. Then from the following 
data and formula the per cent. of nitro- 
gen was determined: 


V = 26.2 ccm. 

t = 20.5° c. 

B= 757 . 

f= 174 ' a f 
— bast ted T - 

P = 0.012562 V. 7 0,00867) | _760 

p = 0.0288 


From this the per cent. of nitrogen on 
the natural or fresh kernels was calcu- 
lated and found to be 2.357 per cent. 

One quart of ‘‘chinquapins’’ were 
bought in Asheville, N. C., on October 11, 
1894, at 10 cents. (They were probably 
three or four weeks old.) This quart con- 
tained 729 ‘*‘chinquapins.’’ These were 
kept until June 1, 1895, and yielded in all 
166 worm eaten nuts, being in per cent. 
22.77. This showed that 77.22 per cent. 
were fit for planting or fit for eating, 
although a much larger per cent. are 
eaten at first, as the worm is not given 
time to develop. 

The grub that feeds on the ‘* chinqua- 
pins”’’ is the larva (according to L. O. 
Howard, of the Division of Entomology 
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of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture), of a 
Coleopterous insect belonging to the genus 
Balanius and is probably either B. pro- 
boscideus or B. rectus. 


CONCLUSIONS, 


1. The chinquapin contains the fol- 
lowing: 


Fixed oil (sweet and bland).................. 6.955 
Starch (resembling wheat)............. . 36.37 
POMOC. wi kes rcccaweecnd isso rev csccesesauns es 2.35 


This analysis shows that it contains a 
fair amount of nutritive properties. 

2. The flavor of the chinquapin is equal 
to that of the chestnut, and is eagerly 
sought and eaten in the country where it 
grows. 

3. The chinquapin is limited in its 
natural range to the region from Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana to Florida and 
soutnwestward to Eastern Texas. It pre- 
fers a permeable, rich rocky soil, but will 
endure almost any soil except a wet one. 
( Fernow. ) 

4. It will yield fruit in the second or 
third year at least, requires no care, and 
might be advantageously planted and im 
proved by those who are ** land poor ”’ as 
yielding a profitable investment and im- 
mediate returns. 


THE ALKALOIDAL VALUE OF 
JABORANDI LEAVES. 


By ALFRED R. L. DOHME. 


Pilocarpus pennatifolius, Lemaire, is 
generally considered to be the same as 
Pilocarpus pauciflorus, Saint Hilaire, and 
Pilocarpus officinalis, Pehl. Recently a 
variety of jaborandi leaves has come into 
the market called Pilocarpus microphyl]- 
lus, consisting of small young leaves of 
the same shape as those of P. pennatifol- 
ius, but about one-third as large. Whether 
or not this has been determined to be a 
distinct species cannot be definitely stated 
here. Jaborandi contains, besides con- 
siderable of an oil, which is the terpene 
pilocarpine C,oHi., the following alka- 
loids: 

Pilocarpine, crystals, soluble in water, formula 
Cy 16 Vo 2 


Pilocarpidine, not crystalline, soluble in water, 


formula CyoHyNeOo. ; 
Jaborine, amorphous, insoluble in water, for- 


mula CogHs2N.0,. 

So far as is known, all these alkaloids 
possess similar physiological action upon 
the human economy, being powerful 
diaphoretics, pilocarpine being, however, 
the most active. In assaying them all the 
alkaloids are determined together, no 
method for determining them separately 
having as yet been devised. In order to 
decide the question and answer the query, 
several samples of both Pilocarpus pen- 
natifolius and P. microphyllus_ were 
powdered and subjected to assay by the 
method of Keller, as follows: 12 gm. of 
powdered drug are shaken in 200 ccm. 
flasks with 90 gm. of ether and 30 gm. of 
chloroform. After five minutes add 10 
ccm. of ammonia (10 per cent.) and shake. 
Pour off 100 gm. of the clear solution 
into a separatory funnel and shake this 
three times with 25 ccm., 15 ccm. and 
10 cem. respectively of a 1 per cent. solu 
tion of hydrochloric acid. The combined 


acid solutions are made alkalinein the 
separatory funnel with an excess of am- 
monia and shaken out twice with 50 gm. 
of a chloroform ether mixture, which is 
evaporated from a small beaker, and 
titrated with decinormal acid solution. 


The following results were obtained by 
this method: 


Pilocarpus pennatifolius I purchased in 1893— 
0.33 per cent. total alkaloids. 

Pilocarpus pennatifolius II purchased in 1894— 
0.18 per cent. total alkaloids. : 

Pilocarpus pennatifolius 11] purchased in 1895 
—).19 per cent. total alkaloids. ” 

Pijocarpus microphyllus I purchased in 1894 
—0.16 per cent. total alkaloids. 

Pilocarpus microphyllus IT purchased in 1895— 
0.19 per cent. total alkaloids. 


From these results it would appear 
that Pilocarpus pennatifolius formerly 
obtained. contained more alkaloid than 
the leaves recently obtained in this mar- 
ket. P. microphyllus, which has only 
made its appearance in this market dur- 
ing the last few years, contain as much 
alkaloid as the P. pennatifolius now in 
the market, and both contain less than 
the jaborandi leaves formerly obtained. 
The answer to the query then would be 
that the cause of the scarcity of pilocar- 
pine is not the preponderance or substitu- 
tion of any new variety of jaborandi 
leaves. but the deterioration of the drug 
in general, the yield having decreased 
during the past few years. Poehl (Poehl 
—Untersuchung der Bliitter von Pilocar- 
pus officinalis — St. Petersburg, 1879) 
sometime since obtained as much as 1.97 
per cent. alkaloids from jaborandi leaves, 
which he claimed were hairy and not 
smooth, while Budee & Miller (Budee & 
Miller—Archiv fiir Pharmacie—216, page 
25—1880) obtained from the ordinary 
smooth large. leaves. such as we usually 
meet with in this country, only as much 
as 0.19 per cent. alkaloids. Whether the 
hairy leaves which yield the large per- 
centage of alkaloids are or are not any 
longer raised, the fact remains that the 
leaves which are now and have been for 
some time brought to this market, and 
apparently to Europe also, are of the 
smooth variety and contain very much 
less alkaloid. It is hence probable that 
until we again manage to import the 
hairy jaborandi leaves the chances for 
the price of pilocarpine declining are not 
very favorable. 


SECTION ON 
LEGISLATION. 


ON A NATIONAL PHARMACY 
LAW. 


By J. H. BEAL. 


A paper upon this subject might be 
considered unnecessary were it not that 
communications addressed to the phar- 
maceutical journals with increasing fre- 
quency indicate the existence of a wide- 
spread belief in the powers of Congress to 
enact laws regulating these matters 
[Pharmacy, food and drug laws] that 
would be operative within the territorial 
limits of the several States of the Union. 
Of the desirability of such legislation, if 
it were obtainable, there can be no dis- 
pute, but that it would be inoperative 
within the territorial limits of the States 
is plainly evident from a consideration of 
several well established principles of con- 
stitutional law. : 

The legislative powers of a State and of 
the nation are radically different in their 
origin, in their nature, and in their ex- 
tent. To determine whether or not a 
State has power to enact a given piece of 
legislation, it is only necessary to inquire 
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whether such legislation has been for- 
bidden to it by its own Constitution, or 
by the Constitution, laws or treaties of 
the United States. If not forbidden by 
one of these, it is competent for the State 
to adopt the proposed legislation. With 
the legislative department of the general 
government, however, the case is exactly 
reversed. While the State may legis- 
late upon any subject not forbidden to it, 
the Congress may legislate only upon 
such subjects as the Constitution ex- 
pressly or impliedly places within its jur- 
isdiction. If the express or implied au- 
thority to legislate upon a given subject 
is not found in the Federal Constitution, 
then the power to do so is as completely 
denied as if expressly prohibited. To 
quote the language of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in an early case: ‘‘The United 
States can claim no powers which are not 
granted to it by the Constitution; and 
the powers actually granted must be such 
as are expressly given, or given by neces- 
sary implication.’’ (Martin vs. Hunter, 
Wheat 326.) 

It would puzzle the most ardent advo- 
cate of national sovereignty to find a 
clause in the Constitution even remotely 
sanctioning a law to regulate the practice 
of pharmacy, or the manufacture and 
sale of food or drugs within State limits. 
It cannot be found within the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce, since this 
applies strictly to commerce between and 
not within the States. Neither could such 
matters be regulated by Congress under 
its police powers, since the general gov- 
ermnent has no police powers, except 
such as are strictly necessary to the dis- 
charge of its governmental functions, To 
quote from a decision of the Supreme 
Court, ‘‘In the American constitutional 
system the power to establish the ordi- 
nary regulations of police has been left 
with the individual States, and it cannot 
be taken from them, either wholly or in 
part, and exercised under legislation of 
Congress. Neither can the National Gov- 
ernment, through any of its departments 
or officers, assume any of the police regu- 
lations of the States. All that the Federal 
authority can do is to see that the States 
do not, under cover of this power, invade 
the sphere of national sovereignty, or 
deprive any citizen of rights granted by 
the Federal Constitution. ’”’ 

The probable fate of a national food 
and drug law is fairly illustrated by the 
case of the United States vs. DeWitt, 9 
Wall., 41. This was a decision upona 
clause of the Internal Revenue Act, which 
attempted to regulate the character and 
quality and punish the adulteration of 
illuminating oils. 

In delivering the opinion of the court 
Chief Justice Chase says: ‘‘ As a police 
regulation relating exclusively to the 
internal trade of the States, it can only 
have effect where the legislative authority 
of Congress excludes, territorially, all 
State legislation, as, for example, in the 
District of Columbia. Within State 
limits it can have no constitutional oper- 
ation. This has been so frequently de- 
cided by this court that we think it un- 
necessary to enter upon the discussion. ”’ 

It is clear from the decisions above re- 
fererd to, and from many others which 
might be cited, that it is useless to expect 
national legislation upon the subject of 
food and drugs, or affecting the practice 
of pharmacy, that would be operative 
within State limits without an amend- 
ment to the Constitution conferring upon 
Congress express authority to legislate 
upon these subjects. 




















